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EDITORIAL 

The joint bulletin of the Bird and Botanical Clubs appears this 
year for the first time under the direction of two editors, one rep- 
resenting each department. As two heads are always better than one 
the new arrangement should result in a larger and more beneficial pub- 
lication. But the editors must have the cooperation of the members in 
making this improvement. For some inexplainable reason there has 
been a dearth of botanical material the last two years. This should 
not occur again. Every member can at least contribute some short 
note. 

The article on the mammals of Vermont printed elsewhere in 
this bulletin does not properly belong to a publication on botany and 
birds. The subject is one which has long been neglected and as the 
manuscript was ready for the printer and there was no other means 
of getting it into print the article was included in this bulletin after 
consultation with the oflftcers of the joint club. 



REPORT OF SECRETARY 

George P. Burns, 

The 21st annual winter meeting of the Vermont Botanical Club 
and the 15th annual winter meeting of the Vermont Bird Club were 
held at the Bardwell hotel, Rutland, January 21 and 22. The meeting 
was called to order by President Ezra Brainerd with a good num- 
ber of members present. The chief business of the morning session 
was the adoption of the report of the committee on amalgamation ap- 
pointed at the last winter meeting. The committee report was made 
by the chairman and was as follows: 

"Whereas, it is the prevalent opinion of the members of the Ver- 
mont Botanical club and of the Vermont Bird club, that their mutual 
advantage calls for joint action in arranging for the annual meetings 
and the publication of the bulletin; therefore. 

Resolved, (1) That hereafter, until either club orders otherwise, 
the two clubs in joint session at the winter meeting shall elect a com- 
mon board of oflficers, consisting of a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, librarian, and two editors for the annual bulletin, 
one from each club. 
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(2) That for membership in each or either of the associated 
clubs the initiation fee shall be 50 cents as heretofore, and the annual 
dues thereafter 50 cents. 

(3) That the ordinary expenses for the two annual meetings 
and for the publication of the Joint annual bulletin shall be paid out 
of the joint funds collected from the members of the two clubs for 
initiation fees and annual dues." 

The following oflBcers were elected: President, Dr. Ezra Brainerd; 
vice-president, H. F. Perkins; secretary, George P. Burns; treasurer, 
Nellie F. Flynn; librarian, Phoebe Towle; editors, George L. Kirk and 
A. E. Lambert. 

The clubs voted to hold the summer meeting at Wallingford and 
the president appointed Mr. Carpenter, chairman of the committee. 

The clubs voted to hold the next winter meeting at Burlington and 
Prof. H. F. Perkins was made chairman of the committee on winter 
meeting. 

The report of the treasurer was read and adopted. 

The clubs passed the following resolution: 

"Resolved, That the Vermont. Botanical club and the Vermont 
Bird club hereby express their appreciation of the efforts of the local 
members of the two clubs for their efforts which made it possible to 
have a very successful meeting." 

The meeting adjourned in time to allow the members to catch 
the morning trains north and every one left feeling that he had had 
a most profitable time. 

The following new members were admitted: 

Hotanical section: Mrs. I. R. Doane, Springfield, Vt.; E. F. Qeb- 
hardt, 404 College street, Burlington, Vt; Mr. E. L. Rand, 272 South 
Winooski avenue, Burlington, Vt. ; Mrs. E. L. Rand, 272 South Winooski 
avenue, Burlington, Vt; Mr. O. S. Presbrey, 109 Summit street, Bur- 
lington, Vt; Mrs. O. S. Presbrey, 109 Summit street, Burlington, Vt; 
Miss Mary E. Coventry, 109 Summit street, Burlington, Vt; Mrs. Harry 
L. Winter, South Willard street, Burlington, Vt; Miss Grace Palmer, 
South Willard street, Burlington, Vt; Miss Mabel E. Steele, 36 Port- 
land street, St Johnsbury, Vt; J. H. Macomber, 400 South Winooski 
avenue, Burlington, Vt.; Mrs. J. H. Macomber, 400 South Winooski 
avenue, Burlington, Vt; Richard Marble, Woodstock, Vt; L. H. Flint, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; Miss Margaret H. Ross, 18 
South Main street, Rutland, Vt; Miss Ada Porter Grain, Springfield, 
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Vt; Mrs. Fannie W. Raymenton, Cavendish, Vt.; Raymond D. Flana- 
gan, Cuttingsville, Vt; Miss Belle Robinson, Wllllamstown, Vt. 

Bird section: R. C. Spaulding, 182 South Main street, Rutland, Vt.; 
Mrs. R. C. Spaulding, 182 South Main street, Rutland, Vt.; Mrs. E. F. 
Gebhardt, 404 College street, Burlington, Vt; Miss Ruth Bruce, Will- 
iamstown, Vt ; Mrs. Walter B. Simons, Williamstown, Vt. ; Richard 
Marble, Woodstock, Vt; Mrs. Allen M. Fletcher, Miss Fannie Fletcher, 
Proctorsville, Vt.; Harry C. Ridlon, Springfield, Vt.; Miss Ada Porter 
Crain, Springfield, Vt 



TREASURER'S REPORT 
FOR VERMONT BOTANICAL CLUB 

Nellie F, Flynn. 

BECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand, Jan. 28, 1915 % 30.46 

Annual dues from members 93.90 

Club pin .65 

Total receipts 1125.01 

EXPENDITURES. 

Half bill printing bulletin I 32.76 

Postage 18.06 

Printing programs, notices, &c 7.53 

Printing receipts and cards 3.18 

Dues to N. E. F. of N. H. S 3.00 

Half stenographer's and typewriting bills 1.63 

Stationery 1.75 

Librarian, subscription to Rhodora 1.50 

Half bill running lantern, winter meeting, 1915 1.00 

Total expenditures I 70.41 

Cash on hand, Jan. 19, 1916 54.60 

1125.01 

Life membership fund in Chittenden Co. Trust Co |140.00 

Accrued interest on same 5.64 
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VERMONT BIRD CLUB 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand, Feb. 1, 1915 1 50.01 

Annual dues for members 55.60 

Total receipts 1105.61 

EXPENDITURES. 

Half bill printing joint bulletin I 32.76 

Expense of lecturer, winter meeting, 1915 16.50 

Postage 15.66 

Printing programs, notices, &c 10.94 

Dues to Audubon society 5.00 

Dues to N. E. F. of N. H. S 3.00 

Secretary's expenses 2.80 

Printing dues cards and coin carriers 1.82 

Stationery ., 1.74 

Half stenographer's and typewriting bills 1.63 

Half bill for running lantern, winter meeting, 1915 1.00 

Total expenditures I 92.85 

Cash on hand, Jan. 19, 1916 12.76 



1105.61 

Life membership fund in Chittenden Co. Trust Co | 30.00 

Accrued interest same 3.49 



THE SUMMER MEETING OF 1915 

Nellie F, Flynn, 

The annual field meeting of the clubs was held at St. Johnsbury, 
July 6-10, the Fairbanks museum threw open its doors to us and we 
met each evening to take care of the day's collecting, to talk over 
the day's doings and make plans for the next day. 

The forenoon of Tuesday, the 6th, was spent in Danville. On the 
way a fine station for the ragged robin. Lychnis Flos-cuculi was 
seen and some specimens taken. The small toadflax, Ldnaria minor, 
was growing along the railroad track at Danville station. Two 
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wooded swamps were visited here. One had nothing of particular 
interest, but the other had a goodly number of that rare orchid, Calypso 
borealis. It was unfortunately past its blooming period but there were 
quantities of the twayblade, Listera convallarioides and the rein orchis, 
Habeiuiria obtusata just in their prime. The showy and yellow lady 
slippers, Cypripedium hirsutum and C parviflorum var. pubescens 
grew here, too, as well as other interesting swamp plants. 

On the way back to St. Johnsbury two other wooded swamps were 
visited. There were* quantities of Habenaria obtusata here also but no 
Listera. The one-flowered pyrola, Moneses uniflora, took its place and 
was abundant in the moss, while the twin-flower, Linnaea borealis var. 
americana was rioting over everything on the ground. 

In the afternoon some rich woods were explored and among other 
things Goldie's fern, Aspidium Ooldianunif the narrow-leaved spleen- 
wort, Asplenium angustifolium, and the club moss, Lycopodium lucidu- 
lum var. porophilum were found. 

Wednesday was spent at Barton at the junction of the Connecticut 
and Passumpsic rivers. The false asphodel, Tofteldia glutinosa, and the 
rein orchis, Habenaria flava, were growing on the wet banks of the 
Connecticut, the pearlwort, Sagina procumbens, and the blunt-leaved 
sandwort, Arenaria lateriflora, in a ravine- leading down to the river, 
and on the higher ground back of the river was the bearberry, Arc- 
tostaphylos Uva-ursi, and other interesting plants. In a pool on top of 
the rocks 10 or 12 feet above the surface of the water, right at the 
junction of the two rivers, was the horned pondweed, Zannichellia palus- 
tris var. pedunculata. 

Thursday was too stormy for any botanizing, but a number braved 
the elements and tramped to Miss Howe's farm and had a good supper 
and a jolly time. 

After Thursday's storm it was too wet to climb Lunenburgh Moun- 
tain Friday so we looked over some swampy woods and walked to the 
village. The adder's mouth, Microstylis unifolia, and the adder's tongue 
fern, Ophiglossum vulgatum were collected. 

Side trips were made to Lake Willoughby, Lyndonville, etc., by 
some of the party, and Friday evening Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Brooks en- 
tertained us at their beautiful home. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE NEW 
VERMONT FLORA 

W. W. Eggleaton, 

Because of the great amount of field work which has been done 
since the manuscript for the new Vermont Flora was prepared, and the 
changes in nomenclature and errors and omissions which resulted be- 
cause of the hurried manner in which it was necessary to handle the 
final copy and the proofs, it is thought advisable to publish a list of 
additions and corrections to the Flora. The following covers the ground 
briefly: 
Page 156. Aapidium cristatum X marginale add, Our most common 

hybrid fern, (Kirk). 
Page 159. Botrychium ohliquum var. oneidense add, Ira, (Carpenter). 
Equisetum pratenae add, Brandon, (Winslow); Roches- 
ter, (Dutton). 
Page 160. Lycopodium aahinaefolium add, Montpelier, (C. H. Knowl- 

ton, W. H. Blanchard). 
Page 160. Lycopodium lucidulum var. porophilum add, St. Johnsbury. 
Page 164. Potanvogeton Vaseyi add, Ooggman Pond, West Haven, 
(Ross); Rutland, (Kirk). Sngittaria heterophylla add, 

of western Vermont. 

Page 165. Agropyron caninum change to. Moist ledges, Burlington. 
(Jones). Agropyron Novae- AngUae Scribner in Flora 
of Vermont 9, 103, 1900. Cliffs of Lake Willoughby and 
Smugglers' Notch. A, tenerum omit, (A. Novae-Angliae) 
Willoughby Mt., Smugglers' Notch. Add, (A. caninoides 
Beal). Dry warm rocky wood-lands and ledges. 
Page 166. Bromua altiaaimua add. Otter Creek, Rutland; Poultney 
River, (Kirk). Brormia incanua add, Otter Creek, Rut- 
land; Poultney River; Lake Champlain, Ferrisburg, 
(Kirk). 
Page 167. Cinna latifolia add, of western Vermont. 
Page 168. Echinochloa murioata* (Mlchx.) Fernald. Manchester, 
Aug. 22, 1903. (22 W. H. Blanchard). Featuca rubra var. 
auhvilloaa add, *. 
Page 172. Puccinellia airoidea (Nutt.) Wats. & Coult. Canadian Pacific 
Railroad yards, Newport, July 26, 1904. (A. A. Eaton). 
Page 173. Carex caneacena add, Mt. Mansfield, (Churchill). 
Page 175. Carex featucacea var. hrevior add, South Burlington, (C. H. 
Knowlton). Carex laxiculmis var. coputata add, of west- 
em Vermont. 
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Page 176. Carex laxiflora var. latifolia add, of western Vermont. 
Page 177. Carex retrorsa var. Rohinsonii Fernald. Brookside, Will- 

iamstown Gulf, (C. H. Knowlton). Carex rosea var. 

minor add, Burlington, (Knowlton). 
Page 179. Carex varia var. colorata Bailey. Dry, open woods, Brandon 

and Burlington, (C. H. Knowlton). Change Fimhristy- 

lis autumnalis to F. Frankii Steud. 
Page 181. Scirpus atrovirens add, Swanton, Wells River, very abun- 
dant at Alburg, (Knowlton). Scirpus polyphyllus Vahl. 

Pasture bog, Townshend, (Wheeler). Scirpus sylvaticus 

add. Common, West Haven, Fairhaven, (Ross and Kirk). 

Scirpus sylvaticus var. BisselUi Fernald. With the 

species, Townshend, (Wheeler). 
Page 182. Peltandra virginica add. Cranberry swamp, Pownal, (Grace 

G. Niles). Lemna minor add, of the lower altitudes. 

Spirodela polyrhiza add, of the lower altitudes. . 
Page 183. Tradescantia virginiana L. Escape, Townshend, (Wheeler). 
Page 184. Juncus marginatus add. Ball Mt., Jamaica, (Dobbin); V. S. 

Reservation, Townshend, (Wheeler). Juncus militaris 

Bigel. In several feet of water. Sunset Lake, Marlboro, 

(Wheeler). 
Page 186. Aplectrum hyemale change to, Rich woods in low altitudes of 

western Vermont, local and rare. St. Johnsbury, (Inez 

A. Howe). 
Page 190. Salix alha var. caerulea* change to, Eunice D. Smith. 

Salix lucida var. angustifolia add. Swamp, Newport, 

(Knowlton). 
Page 191. Alnus crispa var. mollis add, Occasional along West River 

. to Jamaica, (Wheeler). 
Page 192. Alnus rugosa add. Rare in lower Connecticut Valley. Cas- 

tanea dentata add. Up West River to Townshend, small 

grove two miles above village. A couple of trees near 

West Jamaica, (Wheeler). 
Page 194. Humulus Lupulus L. add*. Hum^ulus americana Nuttall Proc. 

Acad. Sci. Philadelphia 181. (1848). The native plant is 

known to occur in northern Maine, northern Vermont 

and across our northern borders into the western 

mountains. Parietaria pennsylvanica change Jamaica 

to Townshend. 
Page 195. Polygonum arifolium add, Townshend, (Wheeler). 
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Page 197. Atriplex patula L. Alburg, abundant, (C. H. Knowlton). 

Page 198. Arenaria macrophylla add Steep wooded slope, East Dover, 
June, 1905, (Miss S. J. Ballard). West River, (Wheeler). 
Birdseye Mt., Castleton, (Carpenter). 

Page 199. Dianthus Armeria add. Well established in Retreat Park, 
Brattleboro, (Wheeler). Dianthus barbatus add. Mid- 
dletown Springs, (Carpenter). Roadside escape. New- 
fane, (Wheeler). Dianthus plumarius add. Cemetery 
escape, Jamaica, (Wheeler). 

Page 200. 8ilene Armeria add, Ira, (Carpenter); Stratton, (Wheeler). 
Stellaria horealis var. isophylla Fernald Rhod. 16: 144- 
151. Barton, Wells River, (Knowlton). 

Page 203. Ranunculus repens the double-flowered form add, Jamaica, 
(Wheeler). Thalictrum polygamwm var. hebecarpu/m 
Fernald. Montgomery Notch, (Underwood and Carpen- 
ter). Menispermum canadense, add W. H. before 
Blanchard. 

Page 204. Benzoin aestivale add, Brattleboro, (Wheeler). Sassafras 
variifolium var. albidum. (Nutt.) Fernald. See Rhodora 
15:16. For Sassafras variifolium. 

Page 205. B. stricta Andrz. change to Barbarea vulgaris var. longisil- 
iquosa Carion. 

Page 206. Dentaria maxima add, Montpelier, (C. H. Knowlton). 
Draba arabisans add, Birdseye Mt, Castleton, (Ross). 

Page 207. Hesperis matronalis add, Townshend, (Wheeler). Lepidium 
campestre add, Newfane, (Wheeler). 

Page 213. Fragaria virginiana var. terraenovae (Rydb.) Fernald & 
Wiegand. Meadow, Middlebury, June 29, 1902, 
(Brainerd). Potentilla Anserina var. sericea add, Will- 
iamstown Gulf, (C. H. Knowlton). 

Page 214. Potentilla intermedia L. Railroad yard, Rutland, (Kirk). 
Potentilla pumila Poir. Putney Mt, Brookline, (Wheel- 
er). Potentilla recta add. West Haven, (Underwood & 
Carpenter). 

Page 217. Sanguisorba minor add,*. 

Page 221. Poly gala verticillata omit, Townshend, (Wheeler). 

Page 222.- Euphorbia hirsuta first name change to, E. glyptosperma 
Engelm. {Chamaesyce glyptosperma (Engelm.) Small. 
Euphorbia Peplus, change (Blanchard) to (W. H. 
Blanchard). 
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Page 226. Viola lanceolata change, Townshend to Jamaica. 

Page 228. Ly thrum Salicarm, change (Jesup, Sargent) to (Jesup and 
Sargent), add, Middletown Springs, (Carpenter). 

Page 229. Myriophyllum apicatum add, of the Champlain Valley. 

Page 232. Kalmia latifolia add, Follows Baker Brook to near Williams- 
ville Village and scattering shrubs have been found on 
South Hill in Jamaica, (Wheeler). 

Page 234. Lysimachia producta add, Townshend, (Wheeler). 

Page 235. Steironema lanceolatunu add, Ferrisburg, (Kirk). 

Page 236. Nymphoides lacunosum add. Lake St. Catherine, (Carpen- 
ter). Apocynum cannahinum var. hypercifolium (Ait.) 
Gray. Banks of the Connecticut River, East Barnet, 
(Underwood & Carpenter). Hartland, Underwood. 

Page 237. Ipomea purpurea, add,*. Phlox suhulata, add, Middletown, 
(Carpenter). 

Page 238. Lappula deflexa (Wahlenb) Garcke. Roadside, Derby, (J. 
R. Churchiai). Myosotis arvensis add, Brattleboro, 
(Wheeler). Myosotis laxa add, Fairhaven, (Underwood 
& Carpenter). Myosotis scorpioides, add, ♦. Symphytum 
asperrimum add, Townshend, (Wheeler). 

Page 240. Mentha gentilis add, Middletown, (Carpenter). Prunella 
vulgaris var. lanceolata (Barton) Femald. Manchester 
(Mary A. Day). Prunella vulgaris var. lanceolata forma 
iodocalyx Fernald. Sandy barrens, Westminster, (B. L. 
Robinson). 

Page 241. PycnanfTiemwm mw«cum add Clarendon, (Kirk). Teucrium 
occidentale add, Otter Creek and Poultney River, (Kirk). 
Gardiners Island, (Kirk & Ross). 

Page 243. Gerardia flava change, Townshend to Brattleboro. Ilysanthes 
dnihia change to. Wet shores and ditches of the lower 
altitudes. North in the Connecticut Valley to Barnet. 

Page 245. Utricularia resupinata change, Townshend to Jamaica. 

Page 246. Galium lanceolatttm. First name change to. G, circaezans 
Michx. Rich woods of the lower altitudes; common. 
Norwich, (Eggleston). Galium Mollugo add, Newport, 
(C. H. Knowlton). 

Page 248. Valeriana ojgHcinalis add, Stratton, (Wheeler). 

Page 249. Specularia perfoliata add, Townshend, (Wheeler), Achillea 
Ptarmica add,*. Ambrosia trifida var. integrifolia add, 
Middletown, (Carpenter). 
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Page 250. Artemisia annua L. Middletown Springs, (Carpenter). 

Page 251. Aster macrophyllus var. ianthinus (Burgess) Fernald. 
Wells River, (C. H. Knowlton). 

Page 252. Centaurea consimilis Bor. Manchester, (Mrs. Emily H. 
Terry). 

Page 253. Chrysanthemum Parthenium (L.) Bernh. Townshend, 
(Wheeler). 

Page 254. Galinsoga parviflora Cav. Burlington, (C. H. Knowlton). 

Page 255. Hieracium florihundum change, Brattleboro to Townshend. 
Krigia virginica add, Tinmouth, (Carpenter). 

Page 256. Prenanthes alba change. West River to Brattleboro. 
Prenanthes altissima var. hispidula add, West Dummer- 
ston. (Wheeler). 

Page 257. Senecio obovatus add. Ledges in woods, Brandon, (Knowl- 
ton). Solidago canadensis var. gilvocanescens Proctor, 
(E}ggleston), (Gray Herbarium). Solidago Cutleri. The 
specimens from Mt. Horrid, (Dutton) and Lunenburg, 
(Baich) belong in 8, Randii. 

Page .258. Solidago Randii add, Mt. Horrid, (Dutton); Lunenburg, 
(W. E. Balch) ; rocky shore of West River, Jamaica, 
(Wheeler). Solidago rugosa var. villosa (Pursh) Fern- 
ald. Summit of highway, Arlington to Grout's Mills 
(2,740 ft), Stratton, 2043 (Eggleston). 

Page 221. Oeranium molle L. Persisting in lawn, Rutland, (Kirk). 



ADDITIONS TO THE VERMONT HEPATIC UST 
FOR 1915 

Annie Lorenz. 

There are three additions to the Vermont hepatic list for 1915, 
bringing the number accredited to the state up to 122. There are also 
some changes, both nomenclatorial, and in the way of segregations, 
notably in the genus Madotheca. As they do not afFect the census, and 
as Dr. EiVans has not yet published his notes on the subject, they will 
not be discussed here. 

The first species, Scapania paludicola, Loeske & K. M., has been 
reported from several stations, the earliest collection in the writer's 
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herbarium is by Mr. Frank Dobbin, at Jamaica, in 1911. It has been 
collected also at Franklin, Willoughby and Burke. 

The other two, both Lophoziae, were collected at Willoughby dur- 
ing the St. Johnsbury meeting. L. heterocolpa (Thed.) Howe was 
abundant in the woods south of the clifFs, on earthy banks among the 
limestone ledges. This is one of the three members of the limestone- 
group of Lophozia at present reported from New England, and Wil- 
loughby is the only station where all three are found, the other two, 
L. badensis (CrOttsche) SchifFn; and L. Kanrini (Limpr.) St, being 
fairly abundant. 

L. longidens (Lindb.) Macoun grew on the Mt. Hor side of the 
lake on a granite boulder in the woods. Both these species ap- 
peared at just about the places where the writer expected them. There 
are now 15 species reported first from Willoughby, and the end is not 
yet. 



UNCOMMON BIRDS FOUND IN THE IMMEDIATE 
VICINITY OF RUTLAND 

Duane E. Kent, 

During the last 12 years I have spent the majority of my leisure 
time in field work, studying birds and mammals in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Rutland. It is very easy to look over a certain territory and 
locate the more common of our wild friends, but the surprises, and al- 
most unbelievable things happen after we have looked over the terri- 
tory, as we think, thoroughly, and then find that we have been over- 
looking certain birds that are summer residents, for the simple reason 
that we thought they could not be found. This is what I have 
noticed in my experience. 

Owing to the geographical lay of Rutland close to the mountains, 
we have some bird life that is not usually found in a locality situated 
in the transition zone, as we are here. 

I have some friends interested in bird study, who tell me that they 
find more varied bird life here than in any other place they have visited 
in New England. The reason for this is that we are situated at the 
foot of the Green Mountains, whose altitude rises considerably above 
the lower levels of the Canadian zone. Also, we have several fine 
sphagnum swamps, and some of the animal, plant and bird life found 
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amid such environments is the same as that in a territory strictly in 
the Canadian zone. As we are situated in the valley of Otter Creek, we 
have a large list of water birds, both migrants and summer residents. 

On April 25, 1915, Mr. G. L. Kirk and I were looking over a patch 
of woods, for great homed owls, and we noticed that pine-siskins were 
very plentiful. We commenced looking for the nests, and in a short 
time we located one in a small hemlock about 15 feet from the 
ground. This nest contained four birds, but a few days. old. This is 
the only pine-siskin's nest that has ever been reported in this vicinity. 
The eggs must have been laid as early as April 10. About 20 years 
ago, when I was at my former home in East Wallingford, about the 
middle of April, I located a siskin's nest containing four fresh eggs. 
This was at an altitude of about 1,750 feet. 

This last spring (1915), I located three pairs of red-breasted 
nuthatches, one nesting about one and one-half miles from Rutland city. 
The nests of the other two I failed to find, but I am positive that one 
of them bred, as I saw them in the same patch of woods a number of 
times during the spring and early summer. This was the first time that 
I had ever seen these birds in the valley near Rutland during the breed- 
ing season. 

I was also very much surprised to find winter wrens about two 
miles from Rutland city. Last spring I found four nests, and one 
showed that it had been used, but probably the year previous. None of 
the other nests was used, and, as I did not see any of the birds or 
hear them singing, I thought that they were not nesting there the 
past season. But finding one nest which showed that it had contained 
young birds, was conclusive evidence that the winter wren is one of 
our summer residents here in the valley. 

Black-throated blue and Canadian warblers, hermit thrushes, and' 
white-throated sparrows breed each year only a short distance from 
Rutland. Great-horned and long-eared owls nest each year in swampy 
woods near; and we have to go back only a few miles to find red-tailed 
and goshawks and Bicknell's and olive-backed thrushes raising young. 
The Bicknell probably breeds down to an elevation of 3,000 feet. 

Most of the foregoing species are usually found in locations sit- 
uated in a higher elevation and amid considerably different surround- 
ings than we have in the Otter creek valley. When I visit some of 
my favorite sphagnum bogs and densely wooded hill-sides, located high 
up in the Canadian zone, it seems strange that some of the interesting 
birds seen there are breeding in small patches of woods near my home. 
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Several pairs of mourning warblers nest on Pine hill, about two 
miles from Rutland. I have spent considerable time trying to locate 
their nests, but did not succeed. This is in the locality where I saw 
a golden-winged warbler last season. (See notes on golden-winged 
warbler in this issue of the bulletin). 

Of the rarer water birds, we have kildeer plover, Bartramian sand- 
piper, and Virginia rails as breeders. Oreen herons and American bit- 
terns are common along Otter creek. 

In the spring of 1914, Mr. G. L. Kirk and I were passing by a 
pasture bordering on a swamp, just about dusk, and we were very 
much surprised to hear kildeer plovers' notes. The next day (May 24) 
we again visited this place and found the birds with four young. This 
year there were two pairs in this same place, and on May 8, I found 
one nest with four eggs two-thirds incubated. This is the only time 
that I have ever found kildeer nesting in Vermont. 

On May 20, 1915, I was looking for red-winged blackbirds' nests 
in a swamp in a pasture. Small hillocks were formed in this swamp 
by cattle walking through the mud, and the blackbirds were nesting in 
the tall water grass and flags that grew on them. As the cattle paths 
were filled with water, only the tops of the hillocks were dry, and on 
one of these I found a Virginia rail's nest containing six fresh eggs. 
Later, (May 22) I again visited it, and it contained eight eggs. Each 
time that I was at the swamp I tried to flush the bird, but failed, so 
well do they hide in the grass. I heard no call note or note of alarm. 
I mention this to show how easy it is to overlook this bird, for, if I 
had not found the nest by accident, I never would have known that 
the rails were nesting in this swamp. 

About a week later Mr. Kirk and Mr. L. F. Brehmer went to 
the swamp for the purpose of photographing the nest, and they found 
it had been destroyed. After going through the swamp several times, 
they at last succeeded in flushing one of the rails, but could not start 
it again. Several years ago there was a pair of these shy birds located 
in the tall grass surrounding a big water hole in the meadow. There 
are probably several pairs nesting near here each season. 

We have three to five pairs of Bartramian sandpipers that nest 
each season near the city. 

If any of the club members have ever found golden-winged warb- 
lers or siskins nesting in Vermont, I would appreciate it if they 
would advise me. 
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NOTES ON THE PLANTS OF THE WEST RIVER VALLEY 

Lest on A. Wheeler. 

Additional collections for 1914 are: Lycopodium clavatum var. 
megcLstaychywm, Calix humilis, Carex lurida var. gracilis, Sagittaria 
latifolia forma h<i8tata. 

The following, new to the writer, were collected in 1915: Aster 
macrophyllus, Impatiens pallida, Chenopodiwm album var. viride. Ane- 
mone cylindrica, Scirpus sylvaticus var. Bissellii, 8. polyphyllus, Ame- 
lanchier sanguinea. Ambrosia trifida, Delphinium Ajacis, Bedum ter- 
natum, Poiygonum Careyi, Datura stramonium, Pycnanthemum inca- 
num, Desmodium Dillenii, Z>. rotundi folium, Polygdla verticillata var. 
ambigua, P. Sanguinea, Lechea villosa, Cyperus escwlentus, Phlox 
muculata, Potentilla pumila, Juncus militaris. 

New stations for Viola lanceolata and V, cucullata x. finibriatula 
were discovered. ' 



UFE HISTORY OF A YOUNG CHIPPING SPARROW 

Mrs. A. B. Morgan. 

June 21, 1915, a young chipping sparrow brought to me at 2 p. m. 
From that time till dusk fed it six times with cracker and milk, 10 
small grasshoppers, two flies, three millers. It weighed one-half 
ounce, tail is just starting. Cheeps very constantly, if hungry. Caii fly 
blindly from the top of box to the floor. Seeks to get out of the box 
and evidently wants to perch on something, will sit contentedly on my 
finger. 

June 22. — ^Wakes up the household at 4.30 by its insistent cries for 
food. I give it a generous feed of cracker and milk which silences it 
for an hour when the cries begin again. All through that day I feed 
it at intervals of half an hour with cracker and milk and small grass- 
hoppers. Unless the food is thrust well into its throat it cannot swallow. 

June 23. — ^Woke us even earlier, piping incessantly. Will take 
food oftener, and power of flight increases so that it is able to fly out 
of a box 10 inches high. Responds to my voice and footsteps, climbs 
on my red sweater and sits contentedly on my shoulder. I feed him a 
big grasshopper which distresses him and for the rest of that day 
refuses to eat any more grasshoppers, but relishes his bread and milk. 
Towards night stretches, preens his feathers, and looks around to see 
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where he is. Shakes his cunning little tail which is growing fast I 
find him asleep with his head under his wing, and as I put a light 
near, he wakes up and opens his mouth very wide, taking the food 
offered him. 

June 24. — Power of flight much stronger, feathers growing rapidly. 
Taken out into the garden, bird shows no recognition of objects or de- 
sire to get away. Cheeps gladly when I take it in my hand and carry 
it back to the house. 

June 25. — I notice that the hour of rising is now an hour later 
and that it calls for food less often. 

June 26.-^Shows a growing fondness for attention, fluttering and 
squeaking playfully when I ruffle its feathers and talk to it. 

June 27. — Two small children come to call and are greatly enter- 
tained by carrying the bird about in their hands, he evidently enjoy- 
ing it. 

June 28. — ^Flies about at night peering and seeking a higher perch. 
Is now almost fully feathered and very fluffy and fat. I am continuing 
the same diet of cracker and milk and grasshoppers. 

June 29.' — I put him in the wash dish with water, and upon dis- 
covering what there is to it bird flutters and bathes, until entirely 
soaked, looks as if he were drowned, but hops to the edge of the dish 
and by preening and fluttering is soon restored to a fluffy state. 

June 30. — Try letting him fly out of doors, which dazes him and 
makes him hide in the bushes. My voice reassures him so that he 
comes to my hand. Always flutters one wing and opens mouth when 
hungry. Will keep up an incessant cry when so. 

July 1. — Picks up food from the floor for the first time. 

July 2. — ^After a day of absence when he is cared for by some- 
one else, he shows extravagant delight upon my giving him his usual 
petting. 

July 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. — Is taken out each day to the garden where 
he learns to get food from the ground, seems fond of ants, also picks 
up gravel. Will follow me about cheeping loudly and climb up on my 
skirt. When taken in my warm hand and talked to will twitter softly. 

July 8. — Flies as far as the grape vine with seeming confidence. 
Remains there during the forenoon but calls each time he hears the 
door open. Still prefers to have me feed him rather than to pick up 
food. 

July 9 to 11. — Spends part of the time outside but comes readily to 
my call. Is brought in each night. 
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July 12. — I feed him and put him out and of a sudden I see him 
mount far up in the crabapple tree. I call and he responds, but has no 
intention, evidently, of coming to me. I see him several times that day, 
but on the next he has joined several others of his kind about the place, 
and never more answers my language. I fancy that one bolder and 
tamer than the rest may be my pet, but have no way to identify him 
from this time. 



ONE AFTERNOON'S BOTANIZING 

Nellie F. Flynn, 

A hill in Colchester where there is an abandoned quarry once 
worked by the Mallett's Bay Marble Company has for a long time at- 
tracted me and I had the feeling that there was something new for me 
there. 

At last one afternoon last summer my chance came to explore it. 
It is a rocky hill composed, I think, of limestone wholly or in part; 
just such a place as the lime loving ferns prefer. There were Poly- 
podiums of course, as there always is in rocky woods in this section, 
but I was greatly surprised at the quantities of the maidenhair spleen- 
wort, Aspleniti/m Trichomanes, and the rue spleen wort, Asplenium Ruta- 
muraria, I have seen them growing in favored locations before in what 
I thought abundance, but nothing like this. 

Not so abundant was the purple cliff brake, Pellaea atropurpurea, 
but it was very luxuriant, some fronds measuring 15 Inches in length. 
Only two or three plants of the ebony spleenwort, Asplenium eheneum, 
were seen. 

The crowning pleasure of the afternoon was reserved for the last 
and that was the finding of 13 plants of pine drops, Pteroapora andro- 
medea. I had never seen it growing before and was therefore the more 
delighted to find so many plants of it. Found three in one place and 
a little later, just as we were leaving the woods, I found the other 10. 
Think I should have found more if I had had more time. 
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REPORT ON A COURSE IN BIRD STUDY, UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT SUMMER SCHOOL, IN 1915 

H, F. Perkins, 

The course was offered under the joint auspices of the university 
and the National Association of Audubon societies. Among the stu- 
dents were high school teachers, including two principals. All had 
some previous knowledge of birds and were able to identify many 
of the more common species. The work was as largely field observa- 
tion as possible. A careful record of species positively identified by 
two or more members of the class in the field shows 68 names. The 
identification of a large number of species was merely preliminary, the 
general work of the class being the study of conditions, habits, distri- 
bution and nesting. Each member of the class selected a principal 
genus upon which most of the work was done. 

Excursions were made to a number of points at a distance from 
Burlington, including Fort Frederick, Ausable Chasm and Mount Mans- 
field. 

One species which was unusually abundant during the season of 
1915 was the myrtle warbler. This was found in considerable num- 
bers at most of the localities visited and was especially noted on the 
summit of Mount Mansfield. Among the somewhat unusual opportuni- 
ties for study of particular species may be mentioned that of making 
repeated observations upon the Maryland yellow throat, cedar waxwing, 
scarlet tanager and pine siskin. 

A large number of vesper sparrows and of meadow larks, especially 
their young just out of the nest, offered an excellent chance for care- 
ful observations upon these two interesting forms. 

The nests and eggs of nearly a dozen species were observed at 
various times by the class. 

In addition to the class work the individual students kept records 
of their own findings and reported as many as 85 species of birds ob- 
served during the six weeks of the course. 

Museum specimens of sparrows and warblers to the number of 52 
were studied without any labels being present to aid in identifying. 
The class became proficient in this work to such an extent that they 
were able to identify any one of the 52 at sight. 

One of the interesting experiences of the class was a visit to 
the Four Brothers Islands where the herring gull nests in the spring 
in large numbers. Although the nesting season was over, the empty 
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nests and the remains of food and eggs were examined carefully and 
many birds, including various sizes of young, were close enough to 
be studied. 



BOTANIZING IN ST. JOHNSBURY IN 1915 

Inez Addie Howe. 

During the past season 574 species of flowering plants, 46 of ferns 
and fern allies and 22 of mosses and lichens were shown on the 
flower tables at the Fairbanks museum. Only 48 of these were col- 
lected beyond our flve-mile radius and many interesting additions were 
made to the local flora of St. Johnsbury. 

Most notable among the additions are the following species: Ribes 
trieste var. alhinervium, on clayey banks; Hierochloe odorata, growing 
plentifully by roadside; Veronica scutellata, grows abundantly in a 
swamp at St Johnsbury Center and on the • shores of Stile's Pond ; 
8a7iicula trifoliata and Circaea intermedia were found in moist, cool 
woods; Laptmla echinata sprang up in a newly seeded fleld. 

During the summer meetings of the clubs we found Linaria minor 
at Danville and in October I found another station along the railway 
at St. Johnsbury. I have a second station for the state for Hieracium 
pratense on the golf links above our village. Campanula aparinoides 
was found in a swamp near the village, and Euphorbia maculata I 
found in several waste places. 

Along one of our country roads I found a large area of Aster eri- 
coides growing. This species is so unusual in this vicinity that I sent 
specimens to Dr. Brainerd for verification. I shall be glad to furnish 
exchange specimens of this species to club members desiring them. 

Deamodium nudiflorum was found growing plentifully on the 
Passumpsic road two or three miles south of St. Johnsbury. A new sta- 
tion for Epilobium densum was found, and Pycnanthemum flexuosum 
was sent to me from St. Johnsbury Center for identification. 

My co-worker at the museum and fellow member of the clubs. 
Miss Mabel Shields, has also made valuable additions to our town fiora 
during the past season. Her finds are as follows: Artemisia vulgaris, 
on a waste pile; Yerbascum blatteria var. albiflorum, in a hill pasture 
a little north of town; Juniperus commiunis var. depressa, in nearly 
the same locality; Pycnanthemum virginianum, in sandy soil and Alisma 
plant ago-aquatica, in wet soil where there was formerly a pond. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that it is not listed in the new Flora of 
Vermont, we feel very sure that we have several stations for Monarda 
fistulosa. During August some fine specimens of Monarda didyma were 
brought to us from Danville. 

Anything like a complete list of the sedges and grasses of St. 
Johnsbury has never been made, but we are doing a little more with 
them each year. However, our finds along these lines are not yet rare 
enough to be of more than local interest. 

Among the plants listed as **rare" or "occasional" in the new Flora, 
wild thyme has become widely established on a hillside near town and 
grass-of-Parnassus is as common as white daisies in wet grass lands. 

Ambrosia triftda is reported from Danville by Mrs. Marion Fair- 
banks Adams and Potentilla fruticosa from Sutton by A. R. Curtis. 



NOTES ON THE SONG SPARROW 

Mrs, A, B. Morgan. 

Some of the members of the Hartland Nature Club took up the 
study of the song sparrow in 1915, following the outline suggested by 
Prof. H. F. Perkins of Burlington. Definite work was assigned to a few 
members and a general lookout maintained by all. Data were gleaned 
from various standard works on birds and careful observations were 
made as to dates of arrival, time when singing was at its height, time 
and manner of nest building, length of time young are in nest, treat- 
ment of young by parents and time when birds depart in the fall. The 
results are here given: 

March 28, 1915, first song sparrow of the year, one individual. 

March 31, one individual. 

April 1, one individual at "The Highlands." 

April 5, song sparrows singing, several individuals. 

April 7, song sparrows singing beautifully in the garden at "Sky 
Farm." 

From April 7, song sparrows are common. I find them in their 
usual haunts at "The Highlands" and recognize them by their indi- 
vidual songs. The male comes out to sing on the grape vine often, the 
female seems much shyer and is seldom seen. 

May 24, the male stops singing, a sure indication that the young 
birds are hatched and he is busy in supplying food for them. 
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June 7, discover song sparrow, evidently female, bathing near 
spring. After this date frequently see her taking her bath about noon. 
The male is still silent (discover nest in hedge with five eggs). 

June 10, the male returns to perch in grape arbor and sings tri- 
umphantly. The young are evidently past the most voracious period 
and his cares are lessening. 

June 11, am awakened by song of the male at 4 a. m., very beauti- 
ful and happy. 

June 13, discover young sparrows in grape vine, where I had sus- 
pected the nest was. 

June 16, see four young sparrows with parent birds who were 
feeding them at intervals of from three to five minutes. Young birds 
utter peculiar "cheep, cheep,'' asking continually for something to eat. 

June 17, parent song sparrows (each) take two little ones about 
garden to teach them how to get food. Implicit trust on the part of little 
birds, as they follow old birds and do as old ones do. Occasionally 
the old birds flew away bringing small moths and other insects which 
caused great twitterings and talking. The male, overcome with joy, 
would sometimes fly to his perch and burst forth in ecstatic song. The 
young birds were very chubby and with shorter tails than those of 
the parent birds. 

June 18 (and for nearly a week), the lessons or meetings went on, 
and during that time the young birds were taken to the pool by the 
spring for bathing lessons, or, at least, I find them bathing there with 
their parents. Shortly after this I discover the old birds are carrying 
building material into grape vine, but on account of its density and the 
inaccessible clifT that it covers, I refrain from finding the exact spot 
of the nest. 

The same process as above described is repeated, male sings inces- 
santly for a short time and then the period of silence. 

June 29, I again see them rustling about for food and hear the 
"chink, chinking" when I go near the grape vine. 

July 11, take specimen that is full grown. (Second brood). 

Aug. 10, many birds found flocking together near "The Highlands," 
among them many song sparrows. 

August 19, get specimen of young song sparrow — length 2% inches, 
wing 2% inches, tail 1 inch. Second brood of young song sparrows 
feeding in my garden. 

September 12, young sparrows learning to sing, very retiring, keep 
to the shrubbery, and strange little squeaky notes arise, which I find 
positively are the young birds. 
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October 1, my pet sparrow mounts to his perch and bursts into 
song, the last time I hear him this season. 

October 21, song sparrow in lane — latest date. 

Fall Records for 1914. 

September 15, young song sparrows in **The Bottomless Basin" just 
able to fly. This is the latest record for young birds that I have. (Prob- 
ably third brood). 

September 16, song sparrows about the premises become shy, hiding 
in the stone and wood piles. Are quiet and attract almost no attention. 

September 22, song sparrow running in the garden paths and eating 
alyssum and mignonette seeds. 

September 23 to 26, saw from 4 to 10 sparrows daily about the 
premises and in the lane. 

October 10, beautiful, warm day, song sparrow in full song, sur- 
passingly sweet. 

October 20, my pet sparrow still living in woodpile. 

October 24, latest date for the sparrow this year. Often it is seen 
late in November. 

Nests. 

Description of nest found June 7, 1915: In bush one foot from 
ground, made of grass stems, dry leaves, lined with fine grass and a few 
fine roots. Depth of nest about 4 inches on outside, 2^ inches on inside. 
Five eggs, light bluish green, wreathed with rufous brown, pretty well 
spotted all over. 

Time of Nest Building. 

From observations on my garden birds I draw the following gen- 
eral conclusions: Nest building about one week, probably varies a day 
or two from that. I think the female does the greater share of the 
work, as surely the male spends much time singing. 

Incubation about two weeks. 

Young birds in nest about two weeks, also. 

Parents accompanying young about one week. 
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THE PRAIRIE HORNED LARK 

George L. Kirk. 

Comparison of notes during the winter meeting of the clubs at Rut- 
land developed the fact that the prairie horned lark (Otocoris alpes- 
tris praticola) probably does not breed about Burlington, and is irreg- 
ular as a summer resident In other parts of the state where the coun- 
try is flat. This was a great surprise to the writer as this lark 
nests sparingly, but regularly, in the vicinity of Rutland, and 
there are records for the eastern and southern parts of the state. Posi- 
tive records of the breeding of this bird in Vermont should be sent to 
the editor of the bird department of the bulletin, and it will be inter- 
esting at some future time to publish a paper on its distribution in 
the state. 

The bird normally reaches Rutland about February 25, always be- 
ing the first migrant to return. It may, occasionally, remain all winter 
when there is little snow. Two secured on February 6, 1916 from a 
flock which were supposed to be the horned lark (0. alpestris) turned 
out to be the sub-species. Certainly the horned lark is not affected 
by the cold, as the writer has frequently heard its weak, but inter- 
esting song coming from a clot of frozen earth, or fence-post, at the 
close of a late February, or early March day, when the thermometer 
registered zero. 



THE BIRDS' CHRISTMAS TREE 

Adelaide B. Denton. 

That our feathepred friends might be especially remembered at Christ- 
mas time, when all the city was celebrating with gaily decorated trees, 
we fashioned a Christmas tree for them out of a bare hydrangea bush 
which grew beside the front window. We tied on bits of suet, cran- 
berries in rosy strings, chains of sunflower seeds and Brazil nuts. The 
nuts seemed to be the favorite, the greatest delicacy of all. Later 
we fastened to the tree a wire basket filled with cracked acorns, hickory 
nuts, bread crumbs and suet. 

How quickly the birds found it! The chickadee came first; then 
the nuthatch and two downy woodpeckers. The three species are often 
seen feeding at the same time. 
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We have been much interested, too, in watching the nuthatches. 
After their appetites were satisfied, they would fly away with big pieces 
of suet and nuts in their bills. How deftly they would secrete the food 
under the bark of neighboring maples and elms, but, do their best, 
the hidden food would show and after a while the trunks looked spotted 
as result of the birds' efforts. Presently a grey squirrel found the stores 
and had a fine meal. 



BIRD LISTS 

The Fairbanks museum at St. Johnsbury has the following bird 
migration list for 1915: 

Resident species: Brown creeper, chickadee, goldfinch, ruffed 
grouse, blue jay, white-breasted nuthatch, red-breasted nuthatch, barred 
owl, screech owl, northern shrike, English sparrow, downy woodpecker, 
hairy woodpecker, pileated woodpecker. 

Snow bunting Jan. 1-Mar. 8; crow, Jan. 7-Oct. 26; white-winged 
crossbill, Jan. 2 1-Mar. 30. 

Redpoll, Feb. 3-Feb. 17; pine grosbeak,. Feb. 7 and May 2; pine sis- 
kin, Feb. 8-Nov. 2; cedar waxwing, Feb. 10-Oct. 20; homed lark, Feb. 
24 . 

Purple finch, Mar. 7-Oct. 20; junco, Mar. 8-Nov. 9; saw-whet owl. 
Mar. 9 and Mar. 19; bluebird, Mar. 12-Oct. 26; tree sparrow, Mar. 14- 
Apr. 16 and Oct. iO-29; robin, Mar. 18-Oct. 26; bronzed grackle, Mar. 
28-Oct. 18. 

Song sparrow, Apr. 1-Oct. 28; red-shouldered hawk, Apr. 1-Oct. 22; 
red-winged blackbird, Apr. 5-Oct. 17; broad-winged hawk, Apr. 8-Nov. 1; 

chipping sparrow, Apr. 9-Oct. 31; prairie horned lark, Apr. 9 ; 

vesper sparrow, Apr. 10-Oct. 15; Savannah sparrow, Apr. lO-Sept 7; 
fiicker, Apr. 10-Oct. 28; ruby-crowned kinglet, Apr. 10-21 and Nov. 2; 
phoebe, Apr. 10-Sept. 30; sapsucker, Apr. 10-Oct. 8; Canada goose, Apr. 
10 and 21, Nov. 6 and Dec. 6; fox sparrow, April 11 and 18, Oct. 18; 
cowbird, Apr. 12-Sept. 24; hermit thrush, Apr. 14-Oct. 15; meadow lark, 
Apr. 17-July 25; marsh hawk, Apr. 19; golden-crowned kinglet, Apr. 
20-25; osprey, April 21; myrtle warbler, Apr. 21-Oct. 26; white-throated 
sparrow, Apr. 21-Oct. 26; kingfisher, Apr. 22-Oct. 28; field sparrow, Apr. 
22-Aug. 5; great-crested fiycatcher, Apr. 25- Aug. 23; grasshopper spar- 
row, Apr. 24 ; white-eyed vireo, Apr. 25; ovenbird, Apr. 26-Aug. 

31; blue-headed vireo, Apr. 27-Sept. 12; kingbird, Apr. 27-Aug. 23; 
bank swallow, Apr. 27-Aug. 5; pine warbler, Apr. 29-Aug. 28. 
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Rose-breasted grosbeak, May 20ct 8; Cooper's hawk, May 2-Sept. 
30; sharp-shinned hawk, May 2-Sept 5; red-tailed hawk, May 4-Oct. 
20; chimney swift. May 6-Aug. 25; black and white warbler. May 7 
Sept. 5; Wilson's thrush, May 7-Oct 1; yellow warbler, May 7-Sept 
3; redstart, May 7-Aug. 31; warbling vireo. May 8^ept 25; purple mar- 
tin. May 9; least flycatcher. May 9-Aug. 1; oriole, May 9-Aug. 30; eave 

swallow. May 9-Sept. 3; tree swallow. May 9 ; barn swallow. 

May 9-Sept. 3; yellow-throated vireo, May 9-Sept. 16; blackburnian 

warbler. May 9 ; house wren. May 9-Oct. 2; black-throated green 

warbler, May 9 ; black-throated blue warbler. May 9 • ; 

bay-breasted warbler, May 10; bobolink. May 10-Aug. 16; winter wren. 
May 10-Nov. 9; spotted sandpiper, May 10-Sept. 7; chestnut-sided warb- 
ler, May 10-Aug. 18; scarlet tanager. May 11-Aug. 31; white-crowned 
sparrow. May 12-23 and Oct. 26; wood pewee. May 13-Sept. 20; catbird. 
May 13- Aug. 16; Nashville warbler, May 13 ; Maryland yellow- 
throat. May 13-Oct. 6; solitary sandpiper, May 14 ; American 

goshawk. May 17; ruby-throated hummingbird. May 19- Aug. 30; red- 
eyed vireo, May 21-Oct. 1; Canadian warbler. May 21-July 30; least sand- 
piper. May 21; magnolia warbler. May 22 ; olive-sided flycatcher, 

May 23-Sept. 5; Bicknell's thrush. May 23; red-headed woodpecker. May 
23 ; Wilson's warbler, May 23 ; Tennessee warbler. May 23 ; indigo bunt- 
ing. May 23; nighthawk, May 24- Aug. 25; black-billed cuckoo. May 25 
; rusty blackbird, May 25 ; parula warbler. May 27 



blackpoll warbler, May 27 ; wood thrush. May 29 and July 8 

Acadian flycatcher. May 29; Bohemian waxwing, May 30-Sept. 29 
swamp sparrow, May 30; alder flycatcher, May 30-July 30. 

Chewink, June 2-Sept. 24; sparrow hawk, June 2 ; brown 

thrasher, June 3 ; upland plover, June 3-Sept. 25; mourning 

warbler, June 4 ; whip-poor-will, June 4 ; yellow-billed 

cuckoo, June 6 ; Cape May warbler, June 9; Connecticut warb- 
ler, June 10- July 15; American woodcock, June 30 . 

Great blue heron, Aug. 16-Oct. 10; loggerhead shrike, Aug. 20-Oct. 
22; black duck, Aug. 28. 

American crossbill, Dec. 28. 

Total, 130 species. 

Miss Inez A. Howe of St. Johnsbury also sends in an individual list 
containing 108 species, including a number of the unusual ones recorded 
in the museum list. Of great interest is Miss Howe's observations on 
the Connecticut warbler which nested in deep cool woods near St. 
Johnsbury, being seen about from June 10 until July 12. 
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THE MAMMALS OF VERMONT 

Oeorge L, Kirk. 

The four footed wild creatures of Vermont seem to have been 
neglected by nature writers. Much good work has been done by the 
botanists and the ornithologists but the mammals have been almost 
overlooked. And this is strange, taking into consideration the excellent 
state and local floras which have been published and the very credit- 
able birds lists which have appeared in print to show that the state 
has a number of amateur naturalists who are close observers and en- 
thusiastic to the last degree. In 1842 the venerable Zadock Thompson 
devoted a chapter of his famous Vermont history to mammals and it 
was remarkably complete, considering how few and far between scien- 
tific men were in that early day and the disadvantages under which 
he had to work. There have been many changes in nomenclature since 
Thompson's day and much biological work has been done in New 
England so that his list cannot at present be turned to as a catalogue 
of the four-footed animals of Vermont. 

Dr. G. H. Perkins of Burlington in his "Report of the State Geol- 
ogist, 1909-1910," gives an account of the mammals to be found in the 
state cabinet at Montpelier, with interesting notes as to the abundance 
or rarity of most of the species, and Dr. Glover M. Allen of Boston in 
his "Fauna of New England, No. 3," Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory occasional papers, makes reference to the species found in Ver- 
mont in his general check list of all of the New England states. These 
papers, however, are based on such material as had found its way into 
museum collections and by no means give an adequate idea of the 
fauna of Vermont. 

Realizing that there was abundant opportunity for systematic col- 
lecting Mr. Duane E. Kent of Rutland and the writer began in 1912 
to make a survey of the mammalia of the state. As this has been done 
merely as a pastime at leisure moments, in addition to daily duties 
which demanded attention 51 weeks in the year, the time devoted to 
it has necessarily been limited and the pleasant task is by no means 
completed. Taking the mammal lists of adjoining states as a basis for 
comparison, nearly all of the species which could be expected in the 
Green Mountain state have been secured and it seems proper to publish 
the list at this time. 

The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. E. W. Nelson of the United 
States biological survey and to Dr. Glover M. Allen for identification 
of material and to Mr. Kent, Mr. D. L. Dutton of Brandon, Mr. D. R. 
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Mahaffy of Proctor, Mr. W. E. Balch of Lunenburg and others for 
assistance in collecting specimens. 

Cabinet skins or heads of the following are in the state museum 
or the private collections of Mr. Kent and the writer with the ex- 
ception of one or two cases where the writer has examined hunters' 
skins : 

Odocoileus virginianus borealis (Miller) G. M. Allen. Northern Vir- 
^nia deer. Common in every county, even in agricultural districts. 
The deer were nearly exterminated a half century ago and the animals 
now found are largely the result of the liberation of two herds near 
Rutland about 1878. 

Paralces americanus (Clinton) Allen. Moose. This animal on 
rare occasions strays into Vermont. There is an official report in the 
office of the state game commissioner of the killing of one in Wenlock, 
Essex county, in 1900 and deer hunters have reported sighting two or 
three others since that time in the northeast corner of the state. 

Bciurus oarolinensis leucotis (Gapper) Allen. Northern gray 
squirrel. Abundant in hardwood forests throughout the state. Rare 
above 2,000 feet elevation. 

Sciuma hudaonicus loquax Bangs. Southern red squirrel. All the 
red squirrels collected in Vermont prove to be of this form. Former 
reports have credited the state with B. h. gymnicua, in addition to the 
southern form, but collections from Lunenburg in northern Essex coun- 
ty and from the Canadian zone on the higher slopes of Mount Killington 
are identical with red squirrels from the southern parts of the state 
and the Champlain valley. 

Ta.m\xi.B striatus lysteri (Richardson) Merriam. Lyster's chip- 
munk. Common throughout the state and ranging to the summits of 
the highest mountains. Most abundant in deciduous forests. 

Marmota monax rufescens Howell. Rufescent woodchuck. In his 
monograph of the marmots (North American Fauna, No. 37, U. S. Dept. 
Agriculture). Mr. A, H. Howell cites Marmota monax preblorum 
Howell from Rutland but all of a series of skins and skulls from points 
between Wallingford and Lunenburg, sent him later, are placed under 
the form rufescens. This includes a specimen taken in the Canadian 
zone at East Wallingford. 

Marmota monax canadensis (Erxleben). Canadian woodchuck. Mr. 
Howell places a skin without skull from Mount Mansfield under this 
species provisionally. 
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SciurgpteriLS sahHnus macrotis Mearns. Canadian flying squirrel. 
Common in the Canadian zone and occasional in cold swamps else- 
where. Difficult to collect because of its nocturnal habits. 

Sciuropterus volans (Llnne) Jorgan. Southern flying squirrel. This 
is the flying squirrel most frequently met with in Vermont. It is con- 
fined to open woodlands at the lower altitudes, ranging to the Canada 
line in the Champlain valley. Records are incomplete as to its dis- 
tribution north of Woodstock in eastern Vermont. 

Castor canadensis Kuhl. Beaver. Practically extinct since before 
1850. 

Mus musculus Linne. House mouse. Introduced. Abundant in 
buildingls in settled districts. Occasionally in fields. One was taken 
on a cold mountain brook in Sherburne two miles from a house. 

Mus norvegicus Erxleben. Norway rat. Introduced. Common 
about buildings in settled districts. 

Mus rattus Linne. Black rat. Introduced. About buildings but 
becoming rare. 

Peromyscus maniculatus gracilis (Le Conte). Canadian white-footed 
mouse. Common throughout the state above 1,000 feet altitude. 
Prefers' cool moist woods but frequents buildings in country districts. 

Peromyscus leucopus novehora^censis (Fischer) Miller. White-footed 
mouse. Deermouse. The common white-footed mouse of the lowlands 
and extending north in Champlain valley to Canadian border. North 
to St. Johnsbury on east side of state. 

Evotomys gapperi ochraceus Miller. Eastern red-backed mouse. 
Common in moist woods of Canadian zone and occasionally found in 
cold swamps at lower altitudes. 

Microtus pennsylvanicus (Ord) Rhoads. Meadow mouse. Abundant 
in moist grassy and brushy lands at the lower altitudes. Gardner's 
Island in Lake Champlain at Ferrlsburgh, a dry rocky tract, is over- 
run with this mouse to the exclusion of all others. A large male was 
trapped at the hotel near the summit of Mount Killington^ where it was 
probably introduced. 

Fiber zibethicus (Linne) Cuvier. Muskrat. Common along lakes 
and streams and in marshes. 

Synaptomys fatuus Bangs. Northern lemming mouse. This elusive 
species is put in the Vermont list as result of the trapping of two speci- 
mens; one under matted spruces at the summit of Mount Killington 
by Mr. Kent and the writer and the other in a sphagnum swamp (Scan- 
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lon*s) in the town of Leicester by Mr. D. L. Dutton and the writer. 
These are in the collections of Messrs. Kent and Kirk. 

Zapus hudsonius (Zimmerman) Coues. Hudson bay jumping 
mouse. Common in grassy meadow lands and marshy tracts up to 2,- 
000 feet altitude. 

Napaeozapus insignis (Miller) Miller. Woodland jumping mouse. 
Abundant about cool mountain streams and moist places in the Cana- 
dian zone. 

Erethizon dorsatum (Linne) F. Cuvier. Porcupine. Common in 
mountainous regions. 

Lepus americanus virginianus (Harlan) Allen. Eastern varying 
hare. Widely distributed in mountain woods and in swamps at lower 
altitudes. Much less common than formerly in many sections where 
the cottontail has become common. 

Sylvilagus transitionalis Bangs. New England cottontail. This 
species has spread northward rapidly in the last 20 years. Cn the 
west side of the state it is abundant to«the Canadian border up to 2,- 
000 feet altitude. On the east side it extends at least as far north as 
Montpelier. It is not reported from Essex county. 

Phoca vitulina Linne. Harbor seal. This maritime species oc- 
casionally finds its way into Lake Champlain through the St. Law- 
rence river. Dr. Perkins cites three instances, "Burlington, 1810 and 
1846; Otter creek, Weybridge, 1876.*' There is one in the state collection 
at Montpelier and one in the University of Vermont museum at Bur- 
lington. 

Felis cougar Kerr. Panther. Probably extinct. "Specimen killed at 
Barnard in 1881," Dr. Perkins. 

Lynx canadensis (Kerr) Rafinesque. Canada lynx. Formerly taken 
occasionally but the writer can find no reliable record of the killing of 
one for 20 years. 

Lynx ruff us (Guldenstadt) Rafinesque. Bay lynx. Occasional in 
heavily wooded districts. 

Urocyon cinereoargenteus l)orealis Merriam. Northern gray fox. 
This species reaches its northern limit in central Vermont, being taken 
at rare intervals in the transition zone as far north as Whiting on 
the west side and Woodstock on the east side of the state. 

Vulpes fulvus (Desmarest) De Kay. Red fox. Common through- 
out the state, the black and cross phases being occasionally seen. 

Lutra canadensis (Shreber) Sabine. Otter. Along mountain 
streams, becoming rare. East Wallingford, 1914; Weston, 1915. 
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Mephitis putida (G. Cuvier) Allen. Eastern skunk. Abundant in 
pastures and open woodlands throughout the state. 

Putorius vison (Shreber) Gapper. Mink. Formerly common 
along streams and lakes everywhere but becoming infrequent because 
of persistent trapping for its fur. 

Putorius cicognani (Bonaparte) Richardson. Little brown weasel. 
The common weasel in Vermont. Found at all altitudes. 

Putorius noveboracensis Eiinmons. New York weasel. Much less 
frequent than the preceding and more confined to the transition zone. 
Apparently absent from some sections, as about Rutland. 

Mustela americana Turton. Pine marten." Frequents highest spruce 
covered mountain ridges. Nearly extinct. The writer saw a specimen 
killed in Chittenden in 1900. A deer hunter secured one in Glasten- 
bury in November, 1915. 

Mustela pennanti Erxleben. Fisher. Another fur bearer which is 
rapidly being exterminated and is confined to the wildest mountain 
districts. The writer has se^ the tracks of one in Sherburne and an- 
other in Mendon within three years. 

Procyon lotor (Linne) Storr. Raccoon. Common in deciduous 
woods about lakes and along streams. 

Ursus americanus Pallas. Black bear. Occasional in the mountains 
throughout the state. 

8orex personatus I. Geoffroy. Masked shrew. Common in swamps 
and moist woods from the revel of .Lake Champlain to the highest 
mountain summits. 

Sorex fumeus Miller. Smoky shrew. Occasional in cool mossy woods 
of the Canadian zone and rarely in sphagnum bogs; "Scanlon's," Leices- 
ter; "Cedar," Rutland. 

Sorex hoyi Baird. Hoy's shrew. Only one Vermont record. The 
specimen was taken at Burlington by Zadock Thompson and is in the 
state collection. 

Sorex dispar Batchelder. Two specimens of this rare shrew have 
been taken in Vermont. One was trapped by Dr. Glover M. Allen at 
Bridgewater and the other by Mr. Kent and the writer near the summit 
of Mount Killington, the first collection being made in May, 1913. 

Sorex alMharhis (Cope) Merriam. White-lipp^ shrew. Local along 
mountain streams and about ponds, mainly in the Canadian zone; Sher- 
burne, Mendon, Goshen, Wallingford, Rutland. Mr. Kent made a large 
collection of this shrew at Spectacle pond in East Wallingford. 

Blarina hrevicauda talpoides (Gapper) Bangs. Short-tailed shrew. 
Abundant in woods and fields, preferring moist situations. 
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Parascalops hreweri (Bachman) True. Brewer's mole. In fields 
and open woods above 1,000 feet altitude. Frequent drier situations 
than the star-nosed mole. 

Condylura cristata (Linne) Desmarest Star-nosed mole. Abundant 
in moist meadows and marshes and extending well up into the moun- 
tains in suitable places. Mr. Kent took both species of moles in the 
same tunnels at Spectacle pond. 

Myotis lucifugus (Le Conte) Miller. Little brown bat Abundant 
throughout the state. 

Myotis toinnemana Nelson. Least brown bat. This species was 
described by Mr. E. W. Nelson (Proc. Biological Soc, Wash.; vol. xxvi, 
pp. 183-4) as the result of the collection of a few specimens by Mr. 
D. R. Mahaffy of Proctor in Nickwacket cave, Chittenden, in January, 
1913. It had previously been confused with the little brown bat. Sub- 
sequent examinations of collections showed two from Maryland in the 
biological survey collection and several from New EiUgland in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass. 

Myotis suhulatus (Say) Miller. Much more local than the preced- 
ing. Mr. Kent and the writer have taken but two specimens, both in 
Chittenden. 

Lasionycteris noctivagans (Le Conte) Peters. Silver-haired bat. 
One of the most common bats of the state. 

Pipistrellus suhflavus ohscurus Miller. Northern pipistrell. Col- 
lected so far in Vermont only from caves in Chittenden, where it was 
first discovered in 1915 by Mr. D. R. Mahaffy of Proctor. It reaches its 
northern limit in New England. 

Yespertilio fuscus Beauvois. Large brown bat. Common in the tran- 
sition zone, preferring low moist woods. Frequently seen in villages. 

Lasiurus l)or€'alis (Muller) Miller. Red bat. Occasional in the 
transition zone. Rare in Canadian zone. 

Lasiurus cinereus (Beauvois) H. Allen. Hoary bat. This migra- 
tory species should be found breeding in the Canadian zone throughout 
the state but, although Mr. Kent and the writer have frequently 
watched, gun in hand, in favorable situations a good many evenings, 
they have failed to see a specimen. It may be expected along water 
courses during migrations. The only Vermont specimen of which there 
is a record is one taken at Colchester soon after 1840 and presented the 
state collection by Zadock Thompson. 
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Species New to Vebmoxt. 

Species included in the above list which have not been accredited 
to the state in any previous publications are: Synaptomys fatuus, 
Urocyon cinereoargenteus horealiSy Sorex fumeuSj Sorex albibarbis, 
Sorex dispar, Myotia winnemana, Pipistrellus suhflavus ohscurus. 

Species to Be Looked For. 

Microtus chrotorrhinus (Miller) Bangs, the rock vole, has been 
taken in the White, Adirondack and Catskill mountains among moist 
rocks at high altitudes and is to be expected in Vermont on the high- 
est peaks of the Green Mountains. The little known long-tailed weasel, 
Putorius occisor Bangs, may occur in northern Essex county. 



BOTANICAL NOTES 

A large specimen of Botrychium obliquum var. ternatum was col- 
lected by Leston A. Wheeler at Newfane, having not only the frond of 
the season but that of the previous year, in good condition. 

A beautiful crisped form of Aspidium spinulosum var. intermedium 
was collected near Williamsville station by Mr. Wheeler. 

A single plant of Elymus canadensis var. glaucifolius, which was 
brought to Mr. Wheeler's attention by F. T. Randall, measured seven 
feet and 10 Inches in height and had a spike eight and a half inches 
long. 

Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn of Burlington collected Silene dichotoma on 
the beach at Starr farm, Burlington, near newly seeded land, in 1915. 

Miss Ella Munsell sends the following interesting list of plants 
found in blossom at Wells River between October 1 and October 31, 
1915: Red raspberry, twin flower, herb Robert, yarrow, white daisy, 
erigeron, strawberry, bluets, goldenrod, white and purple violets, hare- 
bells, false Solomon's seal, cinquefoil, mullein. 

Dana S. Carpenter reports Garex alopecoidea Tuckerman and Carex 
cephaloidea Dewey from Middletown Springs. These carices are un- 
common in Vermont. 

The last week in April, 1915, there were several days of midsummer 
heat at Rutland and the effect on vegetation was very marked, several 
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plants blossoming a full month ahead of time. Trillium grandiflorum, 
(Michx.) Sallsb. usually in its prime May 20 to Memorial day, was in 
full bloom April 29 but, instead of topping plants 12 to 16 inches high, 
the big flowers were, on the average, only fo1ir inches above the leafy 
carpet of the forest. Vihumum alnifolium Marsh, another plant to put 
forth flowers in late May, bore full blown cymes on well leaved 
branches instead of on nearly naked ones as is usual. Most of the de- 
ciduous trees were well leaved on the date mentioned. 

Mrs. Emily Hitchcock Terry of Northampton, Mass., writes that 
Dr. B. L. Robinson has identified one of several ferns collected by 
her at Dorset as Asplenium simulatuni Davenp. This is a considerable 
extension of the range in Vermont of this rare fern. 

The moss Tetraplodon broides (Zoega) Lindh. has been collected 
on Mount Killington by Mr. Kirk. It has heretofore been reported 
in Vermont only from Mount Mansfield, A. J. Grout. 



BIRD NOTES 

The golden-winged warbler (Vermivora chrysoptera) was located 
in the bushes near Muddy Pond, on Pine Hill, Rutland, by Mr. D. E. 
Kent, May 30, 1915. Mr. Kent reports that the probabilities are that 
this bird has nested in this vicinity for a number of years. This is the 
only record we have at hand for this bird for Vermont. 

A large fiight of Tennessee warblers are reported for Rutland in 
1915. The first birds appeared May 23. They were more abundant about 
the residential streets than in the country outside the city. They were 
frequent again in 1916. 

A male bay-breasted warbler was observed by Mr. Charles Sheldon 
of New York, Mr. G. H. Ross and Mr. George L. Kirk of Rutland at 
Barnard, June 9, 1915. The bird was a male in full breeding plumage. 
The location was spruce woods at an elevation of 2,500 feet. No 
nest was found, and the bird may have been a delayed migrant as no 
records of nesting for this bird are found in Vermont. The late date 
would indicate breeding, however. 

Mr. G. L. Kirk has the skin of a fine specimen of a male hawk 
owl taken at Derby, Nov. 11, 1915, a rough-winged swallow taken at 
Rutland May 20, 1916 and a Philadelphia vireo taken at Rutland May 
24, 1916. 
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A great horned owl was found incubating her eggs, by Mr. G. H. 
Ross, Mr. G. L. Kirk and Mr. D. E. Kent at Rutland, March 12, 1916. 
The nest was located in a pine tree, 45 feet from the ground. The 
ground was covered with snow, and the snow was piled several inches 
about the nest. The thermometer registered 10 degrees below zero. The 
nest contained two eggs. 

A black-billed cuckoo was found on a nest containing three eggs 
as late as August 29, by Mr. E. J. Briggs of Rutland. This is a record 
for late breeding, as this bird usually leaves this locality early in 
September. 

Evening grosbeaks are reported for the past winter from a number 
of places in Vermont. They remained several weeks in the vicinity of 
Rutland. They were also observed in Middlebury, Burlington, London- 
derry, Clarendon, Hartland, Brandon and St. Jolinsbury. The last bird 
was seen at Rutland, May 17. 

The nest of an American goldeneye was found at Averill, in 1915, 
by Mr. Owen Durfee of Fall River, and Mr. F. H. Kennard of Boston, 
Mass. This is probably the first breeding record for this bird in the 
state. 

Miss Mary E. Jennison reports the presence of bay-breasted warb- 
lers at St. Albans, May 29-31, together with myrtle warblers and olive- 
backed thrushes. The same observer reports an unusual number of 
scarlet tanagers for that locality during the past year. She also found 
young j uncos and white-throated sparrows in a woodlot on Aldis Hill as 
late as August 15, an indication that these birds breed in that locality. 
The same report includes a notice of the evening grosbeaks which 
stayed two or three days about the middle of March, the flock being 
a small one, containing three females and one male. 

Winter birds are reported much more numerous about St. Johns- 
bury this year than in previous years. White-winged crossbills, Ameri- 
can crossbills, redpolls, and snow buntings, having been observed in 
various parts of the town. Miss Inez A. Howe reports that chickadees, 
a pair of red-breasted nuthatches, a white-breasted nuthatch, and a 
pair of blue jays came daily to the food shelves. Mrs. Edward Fair- 
banks records a brown creeper, a pair of downy woodpeckers, and a tree 
sparrow which have been spending the winter in the vicinity. In one 
of the rural schools, where the children are interested in the birds, 
the chickadees have become so tame that they come to the window-sill 
and eat from the children's hands. 
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The following uncommon birds are reported for St Johnsbury by 
Mr. W. E. Balch : May 2, a flock of pine grosbeaks numbering from 150- 
200 individuals; on May 9, a flock of purple martins; May 23, a pair of 
Bicknell's thrushes; June 3, a brown thrasher; June 4, three mourning 
warblers; June 6, a yellow-billed cuckoo, all unusual for this vicinity. 

Miss Howe reports, additionally, the following for St. Johnsbury: 
Pine siskins, classed as winter visitors for that locality, nested there 
in 1915, and lingered all summer. A winter wren was heard singing 
all summer, and came to the tood shelf the first nine days of November. 
Two young rose-breasted. grosbeaks were seen on August 6. On May 30, 
seven Bohemian waxwings were seen eating seeds of the elm in East 
St. Johnsbury; the day following they were reported from Lyndon by 
Miss Clara Wilmarth. It is evident that they nested in that place as a 
young bird was brought to Miss Wilmarth on September 20. A pair 
of chewinks were found nesting in one of the rural school districts, 
June 2, and on September 24, two adults, with four young, were ob- 
served in the same vicinity. This is the first report of this bird in St. 
Johnsbury. 

Mrs. A.. B. Morgan reports the following for Woodstock and 
vicinity: The bird census for the "Highlands" recorded 79 breeding 
pairs to 92 acres. The prairie horned lark nested on the farm for the 
first time, so far as is known. On June 2 the song was heard which 
was recognized as similar to that heard on the plains near Denver, 
Col. Soon after the horned lark was found walking about in the grass, 
uttering a low-pitched, purring note, quite different from the flight 
song. The wood thrushes are evidently moving along the range, one 
pair nesting in the "back lot" this year for the flrst time. 

A kingfisher wintered on the banks of the Ottauquechee. On Jan- 
uary 11, during a five-mile drive, three large flocks of snow buntings 
were seen. 

On May 23, a fine specimen of Swainson's hawk was taken in Hart- 
land village. It was 19 inches in length, and in the dark phase, closely 
resembling the rough-legged hawk. This species is seldom taken east 
of the Mississippi. 

Mr. G. L.. Kirk reports hearing the song of the long-billed marsh 
wren at midnight. He says: "It is not uncommon for birds to utter brief 
snatches of song during the night, but, with few exceptions, these songs 
are not to be compared with their natural songs of the daytime. It was 
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the writer's privilege, on July 25, 1915, to hear a large number of long- 
billed marsh wrens in full song in the middle of the night. For the 
purpose of fishing for bullheads, I went by boat to Little Otter Creek, 
where it winds through a large marsh just before emptying into Lake 
Champlain at Ferrisburgh. The night was perfectly clear and still and 
there was a full moon. The fishing party were on the creek from 9 
o'clock until nearly 12, and every minute the birds were in full song. 
There were scores of them, all singing with the same vim that might 
be expected of them at sunrise. Part of another evening was spent in 
the same place a few nights later while tlie moon was still bright, and 
the birds were singing as before." 

Mr. A. E. Tuttle of Bellows Falls has submitted the suggestion that 
all cemeteries should be made ''bird sanctuaries," and that a law should 
be enacted requiring that all cats should be licensed, or muzzled during 
the summer. 
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EDITORIAL 

The club is glad to receive so many contributions fpr the bulletin 
from botanists living outside of the state. Many of these people come 
to Vermont on vacations and because they have a great deal more 
time at their disposal than the average Vermont botanist, whose ex- 
cursions afield are largely confined to one-day trips, they are able to 
cover a great deal of ground which might otherwise go unexplored. 
The visiting plant lovers thus add to our knowledge of local fioras. 

Some wonder is expressed by botanists from neighboring states 
who visit Vermont that the fiora published in 1915 does not show a 
wider distribution for certain plants. This is due to the fact that 
the committee on publication desired to limit the number of stations 
with a view to keeping the fiora from reaching a size which would 
make the cost exceed the sum set aside for it by the state. 

FIELDS OPEN TO VERMONT NATURALISTS 

The study of the distribution of plants, especially the higher forms, 
has been carried on to such a degree that nuany people are thoroughly 
conversant with the botany of Vermont. The time is ripe for systematic 
investigation of some single group of plants or other work that will 
add to our knowledge of the natural history of the state. Mr. Flint 
has opened the door to the study of algae in an article in this issue 
of the bulletin. In bulletin 2 "The Mammals of Vermont" was pub- 
lished. The reptiles offer opportunity for a contribution to the fauna 
of the state. Who has the time and the interest to gather material 
for a paper on the fishes or the mollusks? Who will be the first to col- 
lect data as to the more common insects to be found in Vermont, par- 
ticularly the lepidoptera? 



THE SUMMER MEETING AT WALUNGFORD 

Nellie F. Flynn 

The summer meeting of the clubs was held at Wallingford, July 
11 and 12, 1916. The headquarters were at Hotel Wallingford and the 
attendance, which was larger than usual, about 35, taxed the resources 
of the house to the utmost 

The members were mostly on hand for the Tuesday morning ride 
on a hayrack to the "White Rocks." It was a pleasant trip and a 
fine time was had, but it was rather a disappointment botanically as 
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the rocks are too dry for vegetation. At the foot is a small ice cave 
from which issues a stream of very refreshing cold water. Wednesday 
a trip was made to some swamps in Tininouth. The swamps proved 
rather barren ot anything except a few swamp grasses and sedges, 
but the woods at their edge had some of the rarer rock ferns and some 
good violets. The showy lady's slipper Cypripedium hirsutum and 
one-flowered pyrola, Moneses uniflora grew at one swamp. 

Side trips were made by some of the memibers who brought back 
the orchids, Pogonia ophiogloaaoidea and Calopogon pnlchellus and the 
horned bladderwort Utricularia cornuta from Elfin Lake bog, Goldie's 
fern, Aspidium Cfoldianum and narrow-leaved spleenwort, Aaplenium 
angustifolium from rich woods on the river road, and the purple loose- 
strife Lythrum Sclicariay which grows abundantly along the banks of 
the Otter Creek. 



TREASURER'S REPORT 
VERMONT BOTANICAL CLUB 

RECEIPTS 
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Postage 14.16 

One-half bill printing notices, dues cards and receipts 11.72 

Stationery 1.42 

One-half bill typewriting for bulletin 1.00 

One-half telephone bill .76 

I 61.56 

Balance Jan. 26, 1917 105.96 

I 167.52 

Life membership fund $ 140.00 

Accrued interest on same 11.52 
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VERMONT BIRD CLUB 

BE0EIPT8 
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EXPENDirUBES 

One-half printing bulletin No. 2 $ 32.50 

Postage 15.41 

One-half printing notices, dues cards and receipts 11.71 

Dues to Audobon Society 5.00 

Stationery 1.42 
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TWENTY-SECOND WINTER MEETING 

George P. Burns 

The 22nd annual winter meeting of the Vermont Botanical club and 
the 15th annual winter meeting of the Vermont Bird club was held at 
the University of Vermont January 26 and 27, 1917. The meeting was 
not as largely attended as some of the previous meetings. The club 
members were especially sorry to learn that the president of the clubs, 
Dr. Ezra Brainerd, could not attend because he had an important busi- 
ness engagement in New York. Some of the most valuable members of 
the club were detained but those who came enjoyed a profitable time 
and the program was carried out in full. 

The business meetings were presided over by the secretary. 

The club decided to hold the annual summer meeting on Mt. Mans- 
field the week following July 4. 
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The officers elected were: President, Ezra Brainerd, Middlebury; 
vice-president, Harry T. Perkins, Burlington; secretary, George P. 
Burns, Burlington; treasurer, Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn, Burlington; 
librarian, Miss Phoebe Towle, Burlington; editors of bulletin, George 
Im Kirk, Rutland, and A. E. Lambert, Middlebury. 

Miss Towle will not be in Vermont next year and L. H. Flint, 
of Burlington, was elected assistant librarian to take charge of the work 
during her absence. 

The report of the treasurer was received and placed on file. The 
local members of the two clubs gave a complimentary dinner to visit- 
ing members at the Commons hall but the usual roll call was omitted 
to allow some members to attend a concert. 

The meeting adjourned Saturday morning at 10:30. 



REPORT ON THE VERMONT HEPATICAE FOR 1916 

Annie Lorenz 

The season of 1916 was a banner one for the Vermont hepatic list 
with no less than five additions, including one new to New England, 
bringing the total up to 127. 

First of the acquisitions was Cephalozia macro8tachya Kaal, from 
the summer meeting at Wallingford. It was abundant in the sphag- 
num bog at Elfin Lake. 

On the adjournment of that meeting, the writer went to make a 
visit in Ascutneyville. During an evening stroll near the village, 
Ricciella crystallina (L.) Warnst., appeared on the sandy-clayey edge 
of the road, a similar station to several in eastern Connecticut. The 
plants, either of this, or of the following species, were not very large, 
as it was only the middle of July, which is early for good material of 
the largely annual Ricciacede, 

Next morning the writer explored the clayey bank of the Connecti- 
cut River, and located, first, Riccia arvensis Aust., then more R, Crystal- 
Una (L.) Warnst., and finally, an extremely attractive unfamiliar 
Riccia. On being submitted to Dr. Howe, he reported it to be R. 
Froatii Aust., not previously reported east of New York state. As this 
species was named by Austin for his Brattleboro colleague, it seems only 
appropriate that it should make its first New England appearance 
within this state. 

As pickings were so good on this side of the river, the writer then 
tried the banks at the Claremont end of the bridge, and gathered in 
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Riccia arvefuia Aust., which was No. 139 for New Hampshire, Just for 
good measure! 

Later, while motoring through Granville Notch, ,Mr. C. A. 
Weatherby collected Radula tenax Lindb., a species whose appearance 
the writer had been expecting for quite a while. There are still over 
30 species on the New England list which it would not be unreasonable 
to expect in Vermont 



COLONY OF VIRGINIA AND SORA RAILS 

Duane E, Kent 

I have often read of colonies of Virginia and sora rails, but it was 
never my good fortune to visit one, until May 31, 1916. 

My work often takes me to Bridport, Vt., and during the spring of 
1916, I overheard Mr. R. B. Myrick telling about a cat-tail bog in a 
meadow nearby, which he said, was inhabited by some strange birds 
that made runways in the cat-tails and rank water sedges. I took it 
for granted at once that the birds were rails, and through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Myrick, I made plans to visit this bog the coming nesting 
season and May 31, 1916, was the eventful day. 

This bog is about one and one-half miles southwest from Bridport 
village, on Mr. J. Swin ton's farm. As the soil is very fertile, a 
luxuriant growth of cat-tails, water-grasses, and sedges form a jungle, 
some of the cat-tails reaching above my head. The bog is in a little 
meadow, commencing near a barn, and ranging from about four to 40 
or 50 rods wide. It is nearly a half mile in length, emptying into 
Dead creek, north of the bam. 

In May there was only a short growth of new shoots showing 
above the dead grasses, which in some places were matted lightly to- 
gether, making a mass two feet in depth. Of course most of the fruit- 
ing cat-tails were still erect, and this, with a considerable depth of 
mud, made it a very difficult place to locate nests. 

When Mr. Myrick and I arrived at the bog, bobolinks, meadow- 
larks and vesper, song and Savannah sparrows were singing in the 
meadow close by, and numerous red-winged blackbirds, and long- 
billed marsh-wrens were very active in the cat-tails, but not a sound 
came from the rails. After entering the cat-tails, my delight was un- 
bounded upon hearing the Virginia rail's note, and from this on, we 
could hear them continually in different parts of the bog. 
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We had been searching for nests only a short time, when Mr. 
Myrlck located a Virginia rail's nest just completed, about two feet 
from the water in a mass of dead grasses; then a short distance from 
this I found one containing two eggs. This nest was also placed up in 
the grasses. 

I have forgotten now just how many nests we located in the short 
time we spent in the bog, but I would say probably eight or 10. Some 
were placed on the ground at the foot of cat-tails, built up from the 
water with dead grasses and cat-tails as supports. Others were arched 
over and placed in thick masses of dead cat-tails. A few were just 
completed.^ Others containing from one to five eggs were seen. As 
we failed to locate a full set, (which is from eight to 12 eggs), I de- 
cided to visit this location again in two weeks. 

Just as we were leaving on the occasion of the first visit I heard 
Mr. Myrick call, saying that he had found something different. I hur- 
ried over to him, and there among a luxuriant growth of cat-tails, and 
placed on the ground, was a sora rail's nest containing 13 eggs, in two 
layers; about the finest sight I ever saw. At once the parent birds 
commenced their cackling call, "cut-cut-cut-cut"; the first sora I had 
ever heard. The birds were very tame, and as they were so near, 
(only six or eight feet distant), and making such a disturbance, it 
seemed as though we were about stepping on them; especially as the 
grasses were so dense, it was impossible to see them. The nest was 
made of a mass of dead cat-tail fiags, and was about six inches deep, 
and eight inches wide. The eggs ranged in incubation from about 
three to 10 days. I now have the nest and eggs in my collection. Mr. 
L. F. Brehmer, photographer of Rutland, has a colored lantern slide 
and stereoscope of this nest and eggs. 

Two weeks later, I again visited the place and found that most 
of the Virginia rails* nests found on the earlier date had been destroyed 
by mice and muskrats, and in one of the nests I found a litter of young 
field mice. {Microtus pennsylvanicus) , As we found these nests de- 
stroyed, I decided to try a different part of the swamp and then went 
north of the meadow, just in the edge of the pasture. As soon as we 
entered the cat-tails a number of Virginia rails commenced to sound 
their alarm notes, and in a few minutes I had located three nests, one 
containing seven eggs, the other two containing eight eggs each. 

Most of the eggs in each nest were pipped. All of these nests were 
placed on the ground, and not concealed in the least. One I could easily 
see when 20 feet away. 
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It was very interesting to note how tame the parent birds were, this 
of course being caused by the eggs being nearly ready to hatch and the 
mother bird being anxious to resume her incubating. 

During our visits to this locality, we found a number of red- 
winged blackbirds* and 25 long-billed marsh-wrens' nests. 

It would be interesting to take a census of the rails and wrens that 
were nesting in a certain area of this bog, and then estimate the num- 
ber of nesting rails in the entire swamp. Of course, it would be im- 
possible to make a very accurate estimate, unless this was done. I 
won't make the attempt at this time, as I am afraid it might sound 
exaggerated to readers. 

The coming season I hope to spend more time at this interesting 
place, and I can assure all bird lovers that their time will be well in- 
vested if they could visit a colony of rails. 



WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 

George P. Burns 

Vermont has no finer tree than the white pine but it is today in 
danger of elimAation from the Vermont forests if we are to judge by 
the experiences of some of the European countries, such as Holland 
and Russia, where the growing of white pine has been made impossible 
by the white pine blister rust. In certain regions in Maine, aboiit 85 
per cent, of the trees are affected and over a third of them are dead 
from the same trouble. This parasite, introduced into this country in 
1909, on imported white pine seedlings, attacks the young plants pro- 
ducing yellow blisters full of powder-like spores. The disease finally 
kills the tree after a few years although it may remain alive for a long 
time. Old trees are not as often affected by this rust as are the 
younger ones. 

The same parasite which causes the blister rust lives part of its 
life-cycle on the leaves of the currant and gooseberry. Rust spots ap- 
pear on these plants in May and from them, the disease spreads to the 
pines. The essential point in blister rust control, therefore, is the 
eradication of currant and gooseberry bushes in the neighborhood of 
pines. 

The Vermont department of forestry has tried to control this 
dangerous pest by watching all the white pine plantations where im- 
ported seedlings were set out in 1909, and by inspecting all currant 
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and gooseberry bushes in the vicinity of pines. A law giving the state 
forester authority to root out all currants and gooseberries is necessary 
and probably will be passed by the present legislature. Every member 
of the Vermont Botanical club can help in this work of control by im- 
mediately reporting rusts on currants or gooseberries to the state 
forester. 



NESTING OF THE CONNECTICUT WARBLER 

Inez Addie Howe 

Among the rare birds that I have found in St. Johnsbury during 
the past two years perhaps the Connecticut warbler is more interest- 
ing than any of the others, owing to it having nested here the past two 
seasons. My first observations on this species were made in June and 
July, 1915. On the morning of June 10 I was attracted to a small 
piece of damp woodland about 10 rods from my buildings, by an un- 
usual bird-song. I carefully searched out the singer and found it to be 
a male Connecticut warbler. Hiding myself in the underbrush I 
watched it for a while, when to my surprise I discerned the female 
hopping along the ground in a thrush-like fashion with her mouth full 
of fine fibers suitable for nest-building. She almost disappeared in 
some deep moss on a rocky bank, left her load and flew out to the 
open field where no doubt she collected her nesting material. The 
next day I spent a few minutes in watching the pair and the female 
evidently did all of the work of building the nest while her mate sang 
at his best. 

During the next four days I found time to visit the spot oc- 
casionally and on the morning of June 15, the female was on the nest 
so I went away without disturbing her. On June 20 I found four 
pinky-white eggs with brownish spots on them in the nest. On July 
4 I again visited my noted tenants and found four little ones in the 
nest 

Then came a week of summer meetings of the Vermont Botanical 
club, much rain, and other interests than warbler babies. However, 
'on July 15 I paid them another call when I found the adults and two 
young fairly well fledged in some low fir trees near the nesting site. 
Although I visited the spot many times afterwards I did not see them 
again in 1915. 

On July 13, 1916, while botanizing in a famous old orchid sw£^mp 
in the northwest part of St. Johnsbury, I discovered a singing male in 
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some low pine trees, on the border of the swamp and knowing how much 
singing and how little work the male who lived in my woods the 
previous summer had done, I immediately crouched to the ground and 
scanned closely the moss under the pines where, to my delight, I spied 
the plucky little mother sitting in her moss-hidden nest. I immedi- 
ately withdrew lest I frighten her, so I do not know whether she was 
brooding eggs or young. 

On September 3 an adult male appeared in my garden searching 
for food. He spent about an hour there, gave me a broken, half- 
hearted autumn song and departed. I shall eagerly watch to see if 
they return to us in 1917. 

These are my only personal records or experiences with this rare 
species. In addition to mine the Fairbanks' museum records show the 
following list of dates for this species: 1901, June 9; 1902, May 18; 
1903, May 16; 1905, May 18; 1906, May 23; 1908, September 1; 1914, 
May 21. The specimen of 1908 was picked up dead in the grounds at 
Elmwoode, St. Johnsbury. The specimens in the museum collection 
were taken by Mr. W. E. Balch at Lunenburg September 14, 1905. Mr. 
Balch also reports one as observed by him there on July 9, 1916. 

He also sends me notes regarding his experiences with this species 
in Lunenburg in previous years. He says he has taken one adult 
specimen in late May but hasn't the exact date. He further states: 
"I have taken a number of immature specimens or young of the year 
from the first part of July until the last of August and I have always 
expected to find the nest as I am sure they nest here from the young 
birds I have seen and taken at different times." 

I honestly believe that this species is far more common than most 
observers think, because of its habits of keeping to cool, swampy woods, 
flying rather low, in and out among the thick bushes and hiding 
quickly when disturbed. Unless one were thoroughly familiar with 
the song of this species it might easily be mistaken for a poor render- 
ing of that of the Maryland yellow-throat or confused with some of the 
higher notes of the mourning warbler. In both places where I have 
found the Connecticut warbler I have also found the mourning warbler. 



THE ALGAE OF VERMONT 

L. H. Flint 

Vermont is one of the smallest of the states, but no botanist need 
ever pine for other worlds to conquer. Allow 10 years for an ac- 
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quaintance with the flowering plants — and then there will he the cluh- 
mosses and ferns and their allies. Allow five years for those — and 
then there will he the fungi and lichens. Allow 10 years for those, and 
then there are the mosses and liverworts. Allow 10 years more, and 
then there are the algae. If anyone thinks to know all the algae of 
Vermont he will die of exasperation if not of old age. 

In climhing down the family tree of ,the plant kingdom, further- 
more, the farther down we get, the smaller are the plants. We can 
manage fairly well with a hand lens until we get to the algae perhaps, 
hut there we must have a compound microscope — that's one reason 
why many of us have never' climhed down among these interesting 
plants. Not alone this, but the base of the tree stands in water. The 
mosses and liverworts lead us to the water's edge, and when we go 
down farther we get into water — I might say into deep water. 

The algae, then, comprise the plants at the lower confines of the 
vegetable kingdom. They are for the most part, so far as fresh water 
forms are concerned, plants of microscopic size living in water or in 
moist situations, of various colors and simple structure. They may be 
separated into six groups, namely, the Myxophyceae or blue green 
algae, the Chlorophyceae, or simple green algae, the Zygophyceae, or 
conjugate algae, the Siphonophyceae, or tube algae, the Phaeophyceae, 
or brown algae, and the Rhodophyceae, or red algae. 

The lowest and simplest of the algae make up the blue-green group. 
These plants are of one cell, in which there is no definite nucleus or 
chloroplast, the contents being nearly homogeneous. The cell-wall of 
these plants is not composed of true cellulose, but of a sort of gela- 
tinous substance similar to animal cell-wall in composition. On ac- 
count of the nature of the cell-wall and the simple fission method of 
propagation, the plants give rise to colonies of plants, which appear as 
blue-green masses, often in chains or filaments. As a representative of 
one of the first subdivisions of this group we may consider the genus 
Chroococcus, the plants of which are spherical, and whose species are 
of various colors. The gray, blue, brown, red, yellow, orange and violet 
colorings seen on our moist cliffs are often due to microscope algae of 
this group. What at first appears as a stain upon a rock may often 
prove a colony of these simple plants, and in this group the gelatinous 
sheath is not noticeable to the unaided eye. This group bears per- 
haps the closest resemblance to bacteria, and were not bacteriology 
elevated to the position of a separate science we should have to in- 
clude bacteria in a study of the algae. 
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A second subdivision of the blue-green algae which invites especial 
attention is represented by spherical or flattened colonies of plants. 
These develop from single microscopic resting cells 1/2500 of an inch 
or so in diameter, and form colonies as much as an inch in diameter 
in some species. These are species of the genus Noatoc, and abound 
in almost every habitat affording quiet fresh water, though many 
species do not form colonies of a noticeable size. They will be found 
growing with moss on dripping clifts, or in quiet pools, and it is in the 
latter habitat that they obtain their greatest size. The Nostocs vary 
to some extent in color, but are mostly a rich olive green. Some 
species require a continuous water habitat while others may be found in 
moss or mud at the water's edge. 

It will be observed that the dividing plants of the Nostoc remain 
for a time adjacent to each other in the gelatinous mass of their partly 
soluble cell-walls, so that the microscope reveals them to us as count- 
less little chains of a dozen or more cells each, with occasional thicker- 
walled resting cells. The next subdivision leads us to plants which 
form individual filaments each having a gelatinous sheath but not 
united in any definite mass with other filaments. These plants are best 
represented in the genus Scytonema, and are found on moist cliffs, 
where they often entwine with moss and form the basis of lime in- 
crustations. Some of the rocks at the Winooski gorge are covered with 
a red scab-like growth which consists almost entirely of these plants. 

We have in the Scytonemas a growth which is a filament. In the 
next subdivision we find a differentiation of the filament into a base 
and apex, and the plants are attached to rocks under water, usually in 
quiet pools or streams. The filaments divide and subdivide, and we 
find strands radiating upward from a central point to form little 
cushions up to a half inch in diameter. These are most frequently 
represented in the genus Rivularia, 

Another interesting subdivision • of the blue-green algae is found 
to be characterized by an unbranched filament without a noticeable 
gelatinous sheath, the common genus of which is Oscillatoria. These 
plants move about clockwise and sidewise. They are perhaps the most 
common of the blue-green group — no pond or stream or swamp is 
without them, and they occur frequently as brownish or greenish 
"slime" on moist earth. 

The Chlorophycea€y or simple green algae, are not so simple as we 
might wish. In the blue-greens we traced a structural development 
which began with a single free-floating sphere and ended in a plant 
which had a filamentous form and a base and apex. But the struc- 
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tural changes were external, and all the cells were for the most part 
similar. The simple algae usher in some changes within the cells. 
The central portion of the cell becomes a more pronounced center of ac- 
tivity and is called a nucleus, while the green coloring matter is in- 
vested within a special body called the chloroplast. 

The group of simple algae appears as a promiscuous gathering of 
plants in which a number of experiments were tried. Chlorophyll is 
the authorized coloring matter and nutritive agent it would seem, but 
there is no agreement as to the shape into which it shall be in- 
corporated. We find green flasks, green blankets, green cylinders, 
green plates, green crescents and green footballs all striving to get the 
most energy out of the sun: it seems that the idea of experimenting 
is very old. Within this group also we find a variety of plant forms 
which seem for the most part to lead nowhere in particular. The 
modes of reproduction are likewise diverse. Within the group we 
find certain plant cells giving rise to motile bodies called gametes, 
which in turn lead varied existences, some of them fusing to form 
spores, others developing directly into new plants. 

The most common genera of this group will be considered very 
briefly, with no attempt to enumerate their specific characters. The 
Ulothrix is an unbranched filament having a blanket-shaped chloro- 
plast. It is frequent on the wave-washed rocks at the lake here, and 
was occasionally noted in mountain brooks. The Hydrodictyon or 
water net is one of the most unique of all the algae, the colony being 
made up of long cells arranged end to end in a curious manner form- 
ing a net which sometimes measures several inches across. There is 
but one species known, and this is abundant in quiet inlets along the 
Lake Champlain front and in still pools. I have never found it ex- 
cept at Burlington, but expect it will be reported from some of our 
smaller lakes. Scenedesmus is a genus in which the colony of four 
crescent-shaped cells is microscopic, and is occasional in still pools 
with other algae. Oedogonium is a filamentous form of frequent oc- 
currence. It has cylindrical chloroplasts, and the cell-wall is pe- 
culiarly ridged. Btigeocloninm species are frequent throughout the 
state, typically in running water. These plants may attain a length 
of several inches, and are delicately branched. Four species are com- 
monly noted. Chaetophora resembles Stigeoclonium in structure, but 
grows radially, forming a rounded mass on submerged sticks and stones. 
In Drapamaldia we have an interesting genus in which the main fila- 
ment is surrounded by delicate whorls of branches, the whole being 
contained within a gelatinous sheath. I have never found it except in 
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mountain brooks, where it occurs occasionally, and seems more or less 
confined to shaded pools, where it is attached to rocks in under water. 
Drapernaldia is one of the most beautiful of our algae, and like some of 
our orchids, seems to seclude itself in the heart of the wildest woods. 

The phylum Zygophyceae, the yellow-green or conjugate algae, in- 
cludes some of our commonest algae. The group as a whole is charac- 
terized by unbranched filaments consisting of a single series of 
cylindrical cells. The plants are sluggish, typical of still waters, free- 
floating, and for the most part yellow-green in color. The reproduction 
is by the fusion of two cells in adjacent filaments following the forma- 
tion of a connecting tube, and this fusion gives rise to a zygospore, 
irom which the group takes its name. 

Spirogyra is the most noticeable of the genera in this group, and 
about a dozen species are reported from Vermont. The green scums 
on still pools and the large green masses resting on submerged rocks 
are often made up chiefly of species of Spirogyra. The name of the 
genus is suggested by the one or more spiral chloroplasts which wind 
about within each cell. Spirogyra is one of the innocent recipients of 
that non-botanical term "frogspit." 

In Zygnema we have a genus of fllamentous plants similar in habit 
to Spirogyra, and differing chiefly in having two star-shaped chloro- 
plasts within each cell instead of the spiral bands. While Zygnema is 
not so widely represented in Vermont, there are several species, and 
it is not at all uncommon. 

The desmids comprise a subdivision of this group in which the 
individual cells are organized into symmetrical halves, each contain- 
ing a chloroplast. The filaments usually break up into single cells, 
and some are motile. The desmids exhibit a wonderful variety of 
form, and are often very beautiful. They are found free-floating in 
quiet pools or entangled with other algae. 

The diatoms comprise a group of plants characterized by rigid 
silicate walls and a box-like structure, typically isolated but some- 
times as a filament, for the most part yellow-brown in color and mov- 
ing about through the water by means of pseudopodia. The silicate 
walls of the diatoms are marked by minute transverse lines. The 
desmids and diatoms are such varied groups of plants, and comprise so 
many species — some 10,000 — that in the study of the writer they have 
been passed by without comment. They abound in all waters and moist 
soils. 

The Siphonophyceae or tube algae are typically aquatic green 
plants, filamentous and branching, and composed either of segments or 
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of continuous tubes. Reproduction is more commonly by special cells 
constituting antheridia and oogonia, or by asexual spores. 

Of the green algae of this group five genera are of frequent repre- 
sentation. Species of Cladophora, or water flannel, occur in tangled 
masses of stout-branched filaments in streams and ponds. Vaucheria, 
or green felt, forms dense felted masses in shallow water or on moist 
earth. Potrydium, a balloon-shaped green algae, occasional on moist 
ground, is often found along with Vaucheria. Nitella and Chara are 
genera characterized by whorls of free branches, and are found in 
the still waters of streams and ponds. They may attain a height of 
several inches, and grow in upright attached masses. 

The phylum phaeophyceae or brown algae consists mainly of 
marine plants, and no representatives are reported from Vermont. 

The phylum Rfiodophyceae, or red algae, although comprising 
marine forms mostly, has two freshwater forms within the state, rep- 
resentatives of the genera Chantransia and Batrachospermum. 

Chantransia violacea forms a purplish mat on wet rocks, the in- 
dividual plants being about a quarter of an inch long. They are deli- 
cately branched plants, not having a gelatinous sheath, and reproduc- 
ing sexually by a carpogonium and antheridium. From my own 
limited collecting this plant would seem rare in Vermont, being found 
at a single station in a mountain brook. 

The genus Batrachospermum is represented by the species 
gelatinosum, and consists of a main cylinder of elongated cells sur- 
rounded by a cortex of smaller cells containing the chloroplasts ahd a 
reddish coloring matter, the whole being invested within a gelatinous 
sheath. At more or less regular Intervals this rudimentary stem is 
beset with clusters of delicate branches. This plant is attached, as is 
Chantransia, and branches freely, sometimes attaining a height of sev- 
eral inches. It is confined to cold streams of the mountains, where 
it is not infrequent, being noted in about a dozen stations. These two 
red algae are both plants of the mountains, and, it seems to me, are 
the most beautiful of all. 

This group completes the enumeration of our most common algae. 
Within this brief survey we have traced an evolution from a plant 
consisting of a single spherical cell to one having a rudimentary stem 
of several cells thickness, from a plant of microscopic size to one 
of several inches in height, from a plant reproducing by simple cell fis- 
sion to one having special cells set aside for reproduction. The algae re- 
veal to us the early struggles of nature in building up the plant world, 
and are witnesses of some of her most fantastic experiments. To study 
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the algae is to gain a greater insight into the beauties and wonders of 
our earth, as well as to add much to our understanding of the present 
world flora of flowering plants. 

A considerable number of preserved specimens of algae have been 
placed on file in the Pringle herbarium at the University of Vermont 
and will be gladly shown at any time to those who may be interested. 



GOSHAWKS UNUSUALLY NUMEROUS 

Evnlyn Darling Morgan 

During the month of November, 1916, an unusual number of 
goshawks visited Woodstock and vicinity so that instead of being rare, 
they were for a time actually common. 

On November 2 a nearby poultryman shot one as it was killing a 
hen, and sent the specimen to me. It proved a splendid one, measur- 
ing 26 inches in length. This was a female and its mate was seen for 
several days in the poultry yards where it manifested great boldness, 
but escaped with its life, as well as with its prey. 

A few days after that, one visited "The Highlands" in Hartland and 
I had the experience of watching it catch a field mouse. It perched 
on a conspicuous branch of a butternut tree on the edge of the field, re- 
maining motionless for a long time, and then of a sudden, swooping 
down with cruel swiftness on its prey. As it sailed up from the ground 
the blue-gray of its back was strikingly attractive. Another day it at- 
tempted to secure a chicken near the barn, but was greeted by such an 
uproar from the flock that it retreated and was not seen again. 

The following week another specimen, also a female, was sent me 
by a farmer in Hartland, and during that week I obtained four ad- 
ditional records. 

An exhibition of hawk skins at the "Old Home Day" (Hartland) 
celebration awakened considerable interest. It included a specimen of 
Swainson's hawk taken May 23, 1915, in Hartland village. For some- 
time it was observed perching in perfect unconcern in nearby trees, 
seeming friendly and unafraid, and finally proved a tempting target to a 
man with a gun. It is a striking blackish-brown bird — this one, a 
male, measuring 20 inches. In the west where it is common it is con- 
sidered a great friend of the farmer as it destroys so many rodents. 

It would be interesting to know how many of these birds have 
been taken in this state. Vermont's preliminary list says: "This 
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is a rare species in the state, 
bers have additional records? 



Lunenburg, Balch." Do the club mem- 



GOOD "HNDS" IN VERMONT 

E. H, Eames, 

During 1915 and 1916 Mr. C. C. Godfrey and the writer spent some 
time in Vermont and some very good plants were collected. Several of 
these appear to be without record in the state, Judging by the recent 
Flora. Others appear to be known from few stations and a few are of 
interest because of extension of range from the small areas stated in 
the catalogue. The following notes summarize the data: 
Polypodium vulgare L. var. attenuatum Milde. Plentiful on certain 

ledges at Hubbardton. 
Crytogramma Stelleri (Gmel) Prantl. More or less calcareous ledges 

at Mt. Willoughby, etc. 
Potamogeton angustifoUus. Berchtold and Presl. Keeler and Huft ponds 

and Lake Hortonia, Sudbury. ^ 

Potamogeton foliosus Raf. Lake Bomoseen, also Silver Lake, Leicester. 
Carex granularis Muhl. var. Haleana (Olney) Porter. Brandon. 
Carex foenea Willd. var. perplexa Bailey. Hubbardton. 
Carex Pseudo-Cyperus L. Castleton, Hubbardton, Orwell, Sudbury; lo- 
cal not rare. 
Fimhristylis Frankii Steud. Muddy shore of Burr pond, Sudbury, with 
the next. 

above. 

form mentioned in Gray manual ed. 7. 
[Uoughby. 

in Lake Bomoseen marshes, 
ase. Common, often abundant,. in ponds 
ont, north to Sudbury, at least. 
J, Leicester. 
'tiLS Wahl. Pawlet. 

on, Hubbardton, Sudbury, Brandon; lo- 
ices. 

mollis Fern. Cliffs, Mt. Willoughby. 
t)ury. 
more. 
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Clematis verticillaris. D. C. Mt. WUloughby, plentiful about tops of 

cliffs. 
Potentilla Anserina L. var. sericea Hayne. Shore of Lake Champlain 

at Orwell. 
*Acalypha gracilens, Gray. Sudbury, where abundant over small area 

of dry pasture. 
Ilex verticillata (L.) Gray. var. tenuifolia (Torr) Wats. Sudbury. 
Pyrola secunda L. var. ohtusata, Turcz. Sudbury, Brandon; appar- 
ently in almost any arbor vltae-larch swamp. 
Pterospora audromedea Nutt Hemlock woods, Sudbury. 
Btachys palustris L. Marsh bordering on Lake Bomoseen. 
*Utricularia minor L. Shallow water of pools at Lake Bomoseen,, 

Hubbardton; also Marl pond, Westmore. 
Solidago rugosa Mill. var. villosa (Pursh) Fernald. Plentiful along a 

woodland road east of Mt. WUloughby, Westmore; altitude about 

1,800 feet. 
Hieracium florentinum All. Sudbury. 



♦New to Vermont. 



EXPLORATIONS IN EDEN 

Clarence H. Knowlton 

A party of eight botanists spent four days of last July camping at 
Eden Pond. The most interesting place visited was the Garden of 
Eden, a peat-bog at high elevation. In the swampy wooded margin 
were Listera cordata, L. convallarioides, and Hahenaria obtusata. Be- 
side the usual ericaceous plants of the open bog we found 
Rhamnus alnifolia and Salix pedicillaris var. hypoglauca. Herbaceous 
plants included Cypripedium hirautum, C. parviflorum, Thalietrum 
polygamum var. hehecarpum, Saxifraga pennsylvanica, and one soli- 
tary plant of Pyrola asarifolia var. incarnata. In wet evergreen woods 
beyond the bog were Epipactis repens var. ophioides, Oxalis Acetosella 
var. suhpurpurascens and Carex paupercula var. pallens. 

Other interesting species of the town were Polystichum Braunii, 
Danthonia compressa, Eriophorum gracile, Hahenaria orhiculata, H. 
dilatatay and Mimulus moschatus, the last in full bloom. 
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NEW STATIONS FOR VERMONT PLANTS 

El}a Munsell 

The following list of plants which the Flora of Vermont lists as not 

generally common were collected in Newbury and Ryegate by Frederic 

W. Grigg of Newtonville, Mass., and the writer, all doubtful or criti- 
cal specimens having been determined by Prof. M. L. Fernald or other 

experts: 

Equisetum scirpoidea, Ryegate, Newbury. 

Andropogon furcatua, Ryegate, Wells River. 

Panicum strictum (P. depauperatum) , Newbury. 

Panicum tenneaseense, Newbury. 

Trisetum spicatum var. nioll€f Ryegate. 

Poa dehiliSj Newbury. 

Eleocharis ovata, Wells River. 

Scirpus atrovirens, Newbury. 

Carex tincta, Ryegate. 

Carex aenea, Newbury. 

Carex stellulata var. augustata, Wells River. 

Carex alhicana, Newbury. 

Carex umhellata var. hrevirostris, Ryegate. 

Ariaaema triphyllum, form with very narrow leafleats and spathe, New- 
bury; form with lateral leaflets two-parted, Ryegate. 

Allium Schoenoprasum var. siMricum, Ryegate., 

Oakesia seasifolia, leaves variegated with yellow, Newbury. 

Omithogalum umhellatum, Newbury. 

Sisyrinchium angustifolium, with 3-parted perianth, Newbury. 

Cypripedium acaule, white form, Newbury. 

Cypripedium hirautum, Newbury. 

Cypripedium paviflorum, var. ptibescens, Newbury. 

Hahenaria Hookeri, Newbury. 

Hahenaria orhiculata, Newbury. 

Corallorrhiza maculata, Newbury. 

Microatylia unifolia, Newbury. 

Alnus crispa var. mollis, Wells River. 

Urtica Lyallii, Ryegate, Wells River. 

Humulua japonicus, Wells River. 

Sagina procumhenSf Newbury. 

Stellaria borealis, Newbury. 

Clematis verticillariSf Newbury. 
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Lepidium virginicum, Wells River. 

Raphanua Raphanistrum, Wells River. 

Cardamine parviflora, Newbury. 

Arabis Drummondi, Newbury. . 

Parndssia caroliniana, Newbury. 

Amelanchier sanguinea, Ryegate. 

Potentilla pumila, Wells River. 

Ruhus procumhens (R, villosus), Newbury. 

Agrimonia striata^ Newbury. 

Prunus pumila, Wells River. 

Astragalus alpinus var. Brunetianus, Ryegate. 

Amphicarpa Pitcheri, Wells River. 

Geranium BicknelHi, Newbury. 

Acer NegundOf Ryegate. 

Hypericum majuSy Newbury. 

Viola rotundifolia, Ryegate, Newbury. 

Viola renifolia, Newbury. 

Viola renifolia var. Brainerdii, Newbury. 

Oenthera cruciata, Wells River. 

Panax quinquefoliumy Newbury. 

Conioselinum chinense, Ryegate. 

Moneses uniflora, Newbury. 

Rhododendron maximum, Newbury. 

Epigaea repens, Newbury. 

Oaylussacia haccata, Newbury. 

Vaccinium Vitis Idaea var. minus, Ryegate. 

Lysimachia Nummularia, Wells River. 

Gentiana quinquefolia, Newbury. 

Apocynum cannaMnum, Wells River. 

Asclepiaa phytolaccoides, Newbury. 

Cynanchum nigrum, Wells River. 

Myosotis arvensis. Wells River. 

Lappula ecTiinaf a, . Wells River. 

Physalis heterophylla var. amMgua, Wells River. 

Veronica arvensis, Newbury. 

Scrophularia marilandica, Newbury. 

Bolidago squarrosa, Newbury. 

SoUdago racemosa, Ryegate. 

Aster linariifolius, Ryegate, Newbury. 

Cirsium discolor, Wells River. 

Senecio Rohhinsii, Newbury. 
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THE MALE FERN, Aspidium Filix-mas, AND ITS 
DISTRIBUTION 

E. 8. Shaw 

The male fern is a very common fern in Europe where as many as 
14 varieties are listed. In this country the fern is considered very 
rare, northern Michigan and Vermont being the only state east of the 
Mississippi River where it is listed. 

Thus far only six stations have been reported for Vermont, four 
of them being in Windsor county, one in Brandon, and the other in 
Northfield. At the last named station it is found in the same pro- 
fusion as the more common species, hundreds of the strong clusters 
being visible at once. 

At this station there is also found an abundance of what is ap- 
parently Aspidium Filix-mas marginalis. 

This station offers an interesting field for further study. 

It may be of interest to add that the male fern in Europe is the 
one fern having recognized medicinal properties. 



NEW PLANTS FOR ST. JOHNSBURY 

Inez Addie Howe 

The following additions were made to the flora of St. Johnsbury 
during the summer of 1916: Yacdnium Oxycoccos, Iris pseuddcorus, 
Spiranthes lucida, Spiranthes cernua var. ochroleuca, Hahenaria 
dilatata var. mediae Habenaria clavallata, Habenaria Andrewsii, Sper- 
gula, arvensiSy ^milacina trifolia, Viola iimbriatula, Balix lucida, Salix 
fragiliSy Chamaedaphne calyculatay Euphorbia hirsutaj Bromms inermiSf 
Carex trisperma, Carex Deweyana, Cyperus strigosus, Cyperus rivularis, 
Dulichium arundinaceum^ Muhlenhergia foliosa, Eleocharis ohtusa^ 
Juncus hrachycephaluSf and Juncus canadensis. 

In Danville, stations for Oeum macrophyllum, Stellaria horealis, 
Habenaria macrophylla, Habenaria leucophaea.Corallorrhiza maculata, 
and Scivpus validus were found. 

On a day's trip to West Barnet the first week of July and another 
to East Barnet in August these species were noted: Microstylis 
monophylloSy Cornus circinata, Monotropa hypopytis, Ludvigia palustriSt 
Acalypha virginica. A fine specimen of Galium verum was sent me 
from Barnet for identification. 
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Hahenaria fimhriata was found growing abundantly in Lunenburg 
in July. 



NOTES ON WEST RIVER FLORA 

(Abstract) 
Leston A. Wheeler 

Although other matters have made an unusual demand on my 
time the past season what time I have been able to give to botanical 
pursuits has yielded some good results. Among new stations for 
plants previously reported may be mentioned several for Polysticum 
acroatichoides var. Schweinitzii; two for Botrychium oMiqvrWnv var. 
dissectum and one each for Amelanchier aanguinea, Monotropa 
Hypopitys and Juncus marginatus in Townshend. Hesperis matronalis 
was found in Newfane and Lillium philadelphicum in Dummerston. 

Plants collected for the first time were : Osmunda cinnamomea with 
fertile frond like the type and one like the variety frondosa, in Towns- 
hend; potentilla canadensis and its variety in Townshend; Veronica 
Tournefortiiy* Anthemis arvensis var. agrestis, Oxalis striata, Galium 
Mollugo, Juncus effusus var. solutus and Juncus secundus, all in Towns- 
hend; Juncus tenuis var. Willvamsii, Newfane, Townshend, Jamaica 
and Stratton; Antennaria fallax and Garex laxiculmis var. copulata in 
Newfane; Mellilotus offi,cinalis in Dummerston; Lychnis dioica, 
Galinsoga parviflora var. hispida and Xanthiumi commaine in Brattle- 
boro (two last not from West River territory). At the Newfane meet- 
ing of the American Fern society Aspidium Ooldianum, Asplenium 
angustifolium, Polystichum Braunii, Potentilla tridentata, Habenaria 
macrophylla, Senecio aureus, Carex retroflexa, C. Stellulata var. ex- 
celsis and Lychnis chalcedonica were found. 



QUERCUS AMBIGUA MICHX 

George P. Burns 

When I first visited Ethan Allen park to study the oaks, I was 
puzzled by the appearance, bark, leaves and fruit of some of the trees 
found there. An examination of the literature at hand seemed to 
show that these trees were Quercus amhigua Michx., which the last 
Gray Manual gives as a variety of Quercus rubra L. This seemed to 
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me an impossible classification and when, last year, Professor Trelease 
of the Univ^^sity of Illinois wrote me, asking for a specimen of 
Quercus amHg%a, I sent him leaves and fruit from some of the park 
trees. He replied "that seeing is believing" and recognizes this tree. 
This appears to me to be the more logical position but as long as our 
systematic work rests on the present dogmatic basis, we will be unable 
to determine such matters with certainty. 

It is hoped to publish a more extended account of the matter later. 



SHORT NOTES OF INTEREST 

Effect of Wet Season 
During 1916, a season of luxuriant growth, because of wet weather, 
Leston A. Wheeler of Townshend, found a number of plants of special 
interest as follows: A plant of Oxalis corniculata (among raspberries) 
which measured three feet and six inches in height; plant of As- 
plenium Trichomanes with over 70 fronds; lAllium philadelphicum with 
three and four flowers. 

Acadian Chickadees Abundant 
During the fall of 1916 Vermont was visited by a large number of 
Acadian chickadees which passed through all New England and mi- 
grated farther south than ever before so far as ornithological records 
show, reaching New Jersey. The birds began to appear in central 
Vermont October 22 and during the week thereafter were abundant in 
mixed woods at all altitudes. They were seen in good numbers until 
mid-November and a few stragglers were about the first week in 
December. Specimens taken in Massachusetts and Rhode Island show 
that the birds which made the unusual southward movement were of 
the form known as Penthestes hudsonicus nigricans, the Labrador 
chickadee, and it is supposed that the Vermont birds were of this same 
dark form. 

Unusual Date ^-ob White-Thboated Spabbow 

Richard M. Marble of Woodstock reports in Birdlore, Vol. XIX; 
1:13, that a white-throated sparrow remained at Woodstock until 
Christmas day in 1916. 

Specimens fob Exchange 

F. G. Floyd of 325 Park street. West Roxbury, Mass., wishes to ex- 
change duplicate botanical books and local floras of New England 
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with the club members. Leston A. Wheeler, Townshend, Vt., has Ver- 
mont plants for exchange. E. H. Eames, 540 State street, Bridgeport, 
Conn., also wishes to exchange botanical specimens. 

Attractive Wild Obchid Photographs 

W. E. Balch of Lunenburg has secured an unusually fine collection 
of photographs of Vermont orchids, taken by him in their native 
habitats. The collection includes pictures of growing plants of 37 of 
53 species known to the state. 

Hummingbird Fed from Hand 

Leston A. Wheeler of Townshend reports a case where a ruby- 
throated hummingbird suddenly appeared and thrust his bill into the 
blossoms of a bouquet of nasturtiums which a lady in Townshend was 
picking. The act of familiarity was repeated on other occasions. 

Stroked a Brown Creeper 

Miss Ella Munsell of W^la River had the unusual experience of 
stroking the back of a brown creeper as it crept up the trunk of a 
tree in its characteristic manner. 

.Harvey's Pond Beckons to the Botanist 

Miss Mabel A. Shields of St. Johnsbury expresses the wish that 
the Vermont Botanical and Bird clubs will meet at Harvey's pond in 
the near future and in this connection she writes: "Harvey's pond at 
West Bamet is an ideal place for a summer meeting. Rhododendron 
bushes are found there and Just to the south a half mile is a swamp 
where calypso and the ramshead ladyslipper are found. There are 
other orchids, too. Roy and Harvey mountains, between which the 
pond lies, have botanical possibilities that have not been explored as 
has a swamp at the outlet of the pond. There is a little hotel that 
would accommodate most of the club and farm houses of the better 
class would extend their hospitality." 

Nelson'8 Sparrow in Vermont 
While collecting in Otter Creek valley on October 8, 1916, Mr. 
G. H. Ross and G. L. Kirk of Rutland secured two specimens of Nel- 
son's sparrow, (Passerherbulua nelsoni Allen), one in Rutland and the 
other in Clarendon. This is the first known record in Vermont for 
this middle-western form of the sharp-tail sparrow. The birds were 
seen balancing on grasses, wren fashion, their habits being noticeably 
different from that of any native sparrow. 
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JUNCOSS IN JaNUABT 

Mr. Duane E. Keat of Rutland observed a flock of six slateHM)lored 
juncoes at East Middlebury-on January 26, 1916. This bird is yery un- 
common in mid-winter in Vermont 

Heatheb in Vebmont 

Miss Elizabeth Billings of Woodstock writes: ''I would like to re- 
port that I found heather growing on our place in Woodstock last 
summer (1916).- It was near a plantation of white pines. There is a 
second small station nearby." 

Vebmont Plants Fab fbom Home 

W. W. Eggleston of Washington, D. C, writes: "Tell the club 
that in the Colville Mountains in the state of Washington, on the base 
of Mount Bonaparte, I found Viola Selkirkii and Yiola Brainerdi, new 
to the state of Washington, Viola canadenaiSy Moneses grandiflora, 
Pyrola secunda, Pyrola minor, Chimaphila corymhosa and quite a few 
other Vermont plants. 

Intebesting Woodpeckeb 

On December 26, 1916, Greorge L. Kirk secured in Mendon a downy 
woodpecker which is of considerable interest. The bird is slightly 
larger as to wing and total length than the average specimen of 
Dryohates pubescens medianua, (the New England form), has slightly 
large white spots on the back and wings and is almost without the 
usual black bars on the outer feathers of the tail: In this respect the 
bird resembles somewhat Nelson's downy woodpecker {D. p. nelsoni), 
a northern form, but experts say that it is intermediate between Nel- 
son's downy and the common bird of Vermont orchards. Birds like 
the Mendon specimen have been secured in Massachusetts and else- 
where in New England. It is interesting to note that these have been 
all winter specimens, indicating that the birds are probably migrants 
from some territory in the north which is intermediate between the 
ranges of medianus and nelsoni. 

Plant Fbeaks 

Miss Ella Munsell of Wells River reports finding the following ab- 
normal plant forms during botanical excursions: Buttercup with two 
blossoms, back to back; buttercup blossom one and a quarter inches 
in diameter; star flower with 10 leaves and some of them with three 
flowers on one plant, some of them with nine petals; bunchberry with 
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"flower" one and three-quarter inches in diameter and in some cases 
two leaves on stem in place of flowers; wild sarsaparilla in blossom 
October 26, 1916. 

OZYBAPHUS HiBSUTUS IN VERMONT 

Mrs. Mary C. Munson of Manchester found Oxyhaphus hirsutus 
(Pursh) Sweet in her yard, growing as a weed. 

MiGBATiox Lists 

The attaches of the Fairbanks museum kept the usual complete 
bird migration list at St. Johnsbury during the season of 1916. The 
list numbers 114 species including a number of unusual records which 
are mentioned elsewhere in this bulletin. The Rutland list kept by 
D. E. Kent, G. H. Ross and G. L. Kirk for 1916 numibers 145 species. 

New Mint fob Vebmont 

A new mint has been added to the Vermont flora Dracocephalum 
parviflorum Nutt having been discovered in the west part of the town 
of Clarendon by L. H. Potter of Clarendon. 

Misstatement Corrected 

In the paper ''Mammals of Vermont," published in Vermont 
Botanical and Bird Club Joint Bulletin No. 2, April, 1916, it was stated 
by the author, G. L. Kirk, that the records for the smoky shrew, Sorex 
fumeus Miller, referred to in the article, were the flrst for Vermont. 
Mr. A. H. Howell of the United States biological survey calls attention 
to the fact that he collected the little animal on Mount Mansfield some 
years previous to the trapping of the specimens cited in the bulletin 
and the first records were published in the Auk. Mr. Howell's mammal 
article had not come to the attention of the writer of the Vermont 
paper at the time the 1916 bullein appeared. Mr. Howell states that 
he also secured the northern form of the red squirrel, Sciurus hud- 
sonicus gymnicus Bangs on Mount Mansfield. All Vermont specimens 
secured by Mr. Kirk (including collections made from Berkshire to the 
Massachusetts line) have been the more southern 8, K loquax Bangs. 

Unusual Plight of Pipits 

Pipits were unusually abundant in the Otter Creek valley about 
Rutland in the fall of 1916. While these birds are regular migrants 
on Lake Champlain they are uncommon or irregular in the interior. 
They began to appear on September 28, were about in great numbers 
October 8-10 and stragglers were seen until November 5. 
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Pbothonotabt WABBuats IN Vermont 

"Evening grosbeaks from January 20 to May 9, 1916, and returning 
on December 13, 1916, were St Johnsbury's most famous bird guests 
during the past year/' writes Miss Inez Addie Howe. "Now they are 
quite at home in the village for the winter (January). Rusty black- 
birds nested in St. Johnsbury during the season of 1916. Prothonotary 
warblers were seen in and near St. Johnsbury from May 14 to July 22, 
1916. I have every reason to believe that they nested at Stiles' pond» 
although I could not find the nest. Two, evidently a pair, were seen 
there at intervals from June 20 to July 22. On May 16, I saw a least 
sandpiper on Sleepers river above Emerson Falls. A pair of towhees 
were noted June 10. A water thrush nested at Lime pond in Danville 
last season, the nesting site being very near to the home of a large 
colony of muskrats." 

Woodstock Has Bibd Club 

Following a lecture by Ernest Harold Baynes before the Lucy 
Mackenzie Humane society, (Woodstock), in November, 1916, a bird 
club was organized to be conducted under its auspices. Mrs. W. H. 
Moore was chosen president and Mr. Richard Marble, secretary. Fifty 
dollars was voted for the immediate use of the club, and plans are under 
way for the establishment of feed stations in various parts of the vil- 
lage, as well as for an organized campaign against the encroachment 
of the English-^sparrow. 

Doings of Habtland Club 

'The Hartiand Nature club continued its study of the song and 
chipping sparrow in 1916, devoting one meeting to the subject, and 
adding some interesting nests of both birds to their collection," writes 
Mrs. A. B. Morgan. 
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EDITORIAL 

Like many other organizaUons the Vermont Botanical Club and 
the Vermont Bird Club were inactive during a part of 1917 and all of 
1918 on account of the war in Europe. The epidemic which visited 
the state made it seem best not to attempt to call together for meet- 
ings even the few people who were not too busy with war or relief 
work to have attended so no material was at hand for use in a bulletin 
in 1918. 

It has been thought best to combine Joint Bulletins 4 and 5 in this 
Issue, publishing the various papers at what would have been the normal 
time for the 1918 Bulletin. 

The clubs invite contributions of scientific or popular articles re- 
lating to the different phases of the natural history of Vermont from 
all persons who have the interest of the state at heart. So far only 
the plants, the birds and the mammals of the state have bene listed. 
It is to be hoped that some person will later catalogue the mollusks, 
reptiles, butterflies, moths and other forms of life. 



TREASURER'S REPORT 
VERMONT BIRD CLUB 

BECEIPTS 

Cash on hand Jan. 26, 1917 1 21.19 

Annual dues 92.52 

Bulletin 10 

Total , I 113.81 

expenditures 

One-half bill for printing Joint Bulletin No. 3 1 30.48 

One-half for typewriting for bulletin 1.50 

Postage 20.07 

Two years' dues to National Association of Audobon Societies . . 10.00 

Printing programs, cards, receipts, etc 9.52 

One-half yearly dues to N. E. F. of N. H. S 1.50 

Envelopes .82 

Total I 73.89 

Cash on hand July 6, 1918 39.92 

I 113.81 
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VERMONT BOTANICAL CLUB 

BECEIFTS . 

Gash on hand Jan. 26, 1917 1 105.9G 

Annual dues 125.50 

From librarian 5.64 

Bulletins 1.80 

Club pins 2.60 

Total I 241.50 

EXPEXDITUBLS 

Lecturer and expenses | 32.00 

One-half bill for printing Joint Bulletin No. 3 30.49 

One-half bill for typewriting for bulletin 1.50 

Postage 33.14 

Printing programs, cards, receipts, etc 9.28 

Dues to N. E. F. of N. H. S 4.50 

Subscription to Rhodora 1.50 

Envelopes .83 

Total I 113.24 

Cash on hand July 6, 1918 128.2G 

I 241.50 

Life membership fiind | 140.00 

Accrued interest Jan., 1917 11.52 

Total I 151.52 

Nellie F. Flynn. 



MEETINGS OF THE CLUBS 

THE SUMMER MEETING OF 1917 

Nellie F. Flynn 

This meeting of the club was held at Mount Mansfield July 7 to 9. 
There were about 30 members present, most of whom assembled the 
evening of the 9th at Green Mountain Inn, Stowe. On Tuesday we 
started by automobile and wagon for the Summit House on Mount 
Mansfield, which was reached shortly after noon. 
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After a good dinner a trip was taken to the l^ighest point of the 
mountain, the Chin. The rare high mountain plants, the diapensia, 
Diapensia Lapponica, the mountain blueberries and cranberry, Yac- 
cinium uliginosum, V. caespitosum^ V. pennsylvaniou/m var. angusti- 
folium and V. Yitis-Idea, were all seen besides several carices and 
other plants of high altitudes. The orchis, Liatera convcUlarioides was 
found in the swamp near the hotel. 

The evening was occupied with a sunset party on the side of the 
Nose and a business meeting and social hour. 

Wednesday morning all hands started for Smugglers' Notch, most 
of us on foot by the Long Trail; the rest, not up to the walk, were 
conveyed by team. 

The more strenuous members climbed to the foot of the cliffs on 
either side of the Notch and were rewarded by the three mountain^ 
saxifrages, Saxifraga Aizoon, 8. Aizoides, and 8. oppositifolia, the rare 
ferns, Woodsia glabella^ and W. alpina, and Asplenium viride, the hem- 
lock parsley, Conioselinum chinensCj the fleabane, Erigeron hyssopi- 
foliuSj and the grass, Fastuca ovina var. hrevifolva. 

After lunching and botanizing around the big spring, where Listera 
convallarioides was again collected, we started for Stowe, stopping 
again on our way to visit Bingham Falls and shortly had turned our 
faces homeward after another of our highly interesting and entertain- 
ing meetings. 

The Summer Meeting of 1918 

The members of the Vermont Botanical and Bird Clubs to the num- 
ber of 15 gathered at Child's Tavern at Wilmington, the evening of 
July 9. Next day several more were added to our number so that in 
all 25 members were present. The 10th was spent in a trip to West 
Dover, botanizing along the Deerfield valley. Rain drove us home early 
in the afternoon. Interesting sedges, blackberries and the pearlwort, 
Sagina procumhens, were found, among other things. 

The forenoon of the 11th a trip was made to Lake Sadawga in 
Whitingham to see the floating islands. No boat was available to get 
to them so we had to be content with one anchored to the shore but 
otherwise with all of the characteristics of the floating ones. Here we 
found the usual shrubs, sedges and orchids of sphagnum swamps and, 
what was best of all, the arrow arm, Peltandra virginica. Rain cam6 
again as we drove back to dinner. In the afternoon we were out again 
to Ray pond only to have the rain beat us. 
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The 12th was a beautiful day and we climbed Haystack mountain 
for the beautiful view and the good botanizing along the way. Many 
interesting things were seen and collected but nothing particularly new 
was found. The blackberry specialists may have something to report 
later. 

A good time was had in spite of the rain and the hotel accommoda- 
tions were excellent. 



PLANTS NEW TO VERMONT COLLECTED AT 
WOODSTOCK 

Nellie F, Flynn 

Miss Elizabeth Billings is making an herbarium of the plants of 
Woodstock and the past summer (1918) Miss E. M. Kittridge of the 
New York Botanical garden staff did the collecting and mounting for 
her. Miss Kittridge brought me in June specimens of plants new to 
Vermont that had been found by her and former collectors for Miss 
Billings. These have been deposited in the University of Vermont her- 
barium. 

The plants are the chickweed, Stellaria strictifolia (collected by 
Mrs. Porter) with the comment written on the sheet that it is what 
has been going under the name ^. longipes but that true longipes has 
obtuse sepals. It might be mistaken for 8. graminea or 8. longifolia. 

The heather was collected by Miss Kittridge but was first dis- 
covered on Mount Tom by a maid in the Billings household. A new 
yarrow, Achillea ligustica, was found growing in a patch of common 
yarrow. It attracted Miss Kittridge's attention because of the darker 
green color of the leaves. The pigweeds, Chenopodium leptophyllum, 
collected by Miss Kittridge by the roadside, and C. lanceolatum,, found 
by Mrs. Porter, were in the bunch as were Habenaria hyperhorea var. 
huronensis (not in Gray's Manual but determined by New York Botan- 
ical garden), Thalictrum purpurascens^ collected by Mrs. Porter. 

Miss Kittridge also presented two colored photographs to the club 
herbarium, one of Pogonia affinis alone and one of that plant and 
P. verticilata together. These are from plants collected on Long Island 
but are interesting as the plants are very rare in Vermont, only one 
plant of affinis having been collected (by Mrs. Holt at Burlington). 
P. verticilata is known from only three stations and there are years 
together when no plants are found at these stations. 
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ADDITIONS TO WEST RIVER VALLEY FLORA 

Leaton A. Wheeler 

The following plants new or rare in West River valley were 
collected in 1917: Oxalis ftlipeSy Brookline and Townshend; Hieracium 
ilortbundum, Brookline; Antennaria can<idensi8y Asplenium angusti- 
folium^ Arabis hirsuta, Jamaica; Aspidium spinulosimiy Brattleboro: 
Aconitv/m Napellus, Newfane and Stratton, the latter on Deerfield river 
section; Potentilla pumila, Newfane, Saxtons River; Selaginella apus, 
Lycopodium clavatum var. TttonostCLChyon, 8agina procurribens. Phlox 
paniculata, Newfane; Polystichum Braunii, (W. H. Blanchard's station), 
Medicago aativaj Lychnis chalcedonica, Oalium verum, Townshend. 

The following notes may prove interesting: Ophioglossum vulga- 
tum, was collected from 16 colonies during the past season, all new to 
me; one colony, heside Grout pond in Stratton, altitude 2,225 feet, 
produced the largest and finest fronds that I ever saw. 

Two plants of Botrychium ohliquum, with double fertile fronds 
were found. One frond of the type and one of the variety were col- 
lected from the same root of Polystichum acrostichoides. One frond of 
Osmunda regalis, measuring 24 by 54 inches, was collected and one of 
Onoclea sensiMlis with the fertile frond 26 inches and the sterile 49 
inches in height were found. A beautifully dense feathery form of 
Lycopodium clavatum was found in Newfane. The red flowered form 
of Lillium canadense was collected in Townshend growing with the 
type and with an intermediate form. 



ALONG HIGHWAY AND CROSS-COUNTRY IN 
OKLAHOMA 

Alice E. Bacon 
It is a far cry from Bradford, Vt., to Lawton, Okla. Lawton is in 
the extreme southwestern part of the state, three miles from Fort Sill 
and Camp I>oniphan, which are on a government reservation of some 
70,000 acres, which only a year ago was a paradise for flower lovers. 
Where now barracks and tenches, aviation fields and observation towers, 
rifle ranges and cannon, soldiers in the United States artillery and 
recruits in the process of training reig^ supreme, only a short time 
ago was largely given over to the prairie dog and jack rabbit and Molly 
cottontail and the coyote, and was covered with a carpet of flowers 
that rivaled California's boasted fields. 
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It is not my intention to even enumerate all the flowers seen 
and collected during a stay of eight months, but only to tell of those 
that for their abundance, beauty or novelty impressed themselves on 
my mind. Many species familiar to us in Vermont are there in pro- 
fusion; others cultivated in gardens here are there seen in their native 
habitat growing in a luxuriance undreamed of north. 

The all-day ride across the state from the northeastern to the 
southwestern corner was, even in October, a thing to be remembered 
for beauty and interest. The soil of the state is in the main a red clay, 
varying in tint from light rose to vivid vermilion. This alone would 
dazzle the eye, but far and near were patches of golden sunflowers, 
rudbeckias, coreopsis, purple ironweed, blazing star, goldenrod, asters, 
boltonias and hosts of others, impossible to identify from a moving 
train. One, growing quite close to the ground in vivid purple mats, 
was later identifled as a very beautiful star thistle, which dries per- 
fectly for winter bouquets, keeping both shape and color. 

Every cabin and dugout, ranch house and water tank, was gay 
with cypress vines and nasturtiums, morning glories and moon flow- 
ers; immense castor oil plants shaded the windows and great beds of 
cannas and caladium and chrysanthemums surrounded the way sta- 
tions. It was color, color everywhere under the brilliant sunshine and 
cloudless skies of Oklahoma. Great fields of cotton with its bursting 
bolls, feterita and milo maize with their peculiar heads of ripening 
grain, Sudan grass and cane and Kaffir corn all added to the charm of 
a novel and most interesting panorama. Shortly before Christmas we 
began to see the mistletoe, which is very abundant around Lawton and 
is shipped north in large quantities. Wagon loads are sold in the streets 
and the large pearly berries are most beautiful and are borne in great 
profusion. Its favorite host seems to be the oak, although it scarcely 
disdains any tree on which it may obtain foothold; I saw trees on which 
no natural foliage could be seen, so densely was it covered with the 
lovely parasite. 

Winters are short in Oklahoma and early in March the landscape 
was suddenly transformed by the blossoming of thousands of peach 
trees, plums, apricots, prunes and cherries, the apple coming a little 
later. Along the roadsides and over the rocks were thickets of wild 
Chickasaw plums not over three or four feet in height and a mass of 
bloom, and the brooksides were suddenly blue with Viola conspersa, 
growing in abundance rarely seen in the north, and anemones seemed 
to be everywhere. 
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White erythronium, many of the flowers pale pink, carpeted the 
richer uplands and along the water-courses the red-bud, one of our 
most beautiful flowering trees, flaunted its crimson banners, a challenge 
to the eye for a long distance; one creek in particular had its bank 
for miles crowded with this exquisite tree literally loaded with flow- 
ers, each tree a perfect bouquet. 

A little later a drive out into the oil country found the country 
bright blue with millions upon millions of the flowers of the blue-eyed 
grass growing in unbelievable profusion. A few miles farther showed 
milk vetch and Nothoacordium, Oilia linearis, Verhena Canadensis, and, 
in the moister places, butter-weed gave variety to the scene. 

About the middle of April, Nature suddenly went mad and poured 
out blossoms with such lavishness and in such a variety of colors one's 
head reeled in trying to see all. Baptisia tinctoria. Astragalus and 
other leguminosae, Amsonia, Zizia aurea, shone cream color or purple 
or blue or gold; Oxalis violaceae spread an exquisite violet carpet in 
the meadows, the deep blue spiderwort of our northern old-fashioned 
gardens grew everywhere boldly by the roadsides, and zephyranthes 
gaily nodded their dainty pink and white bells in the wind. Every day 
brought flowers new and charming, but one of the most beautiful of 
all was an evening primrose, O. laciniata var. grandiflora, with low- 
growing, widely-spreading plants often two and one-half to three feet 
in diameter and absolutely covered with great, sweet-scented snowy 
blossoms glowing in the dusk like fairy dancing grounds, and visited 
by the fairies in the shape of large, velvety moths that came in 
myriads to feast on honey-dew. 

Scarcely less interesting is 0. pallida, a taller growing plant with 
its white flowers turning to an exquisite pink. At this time we began 
to note a verbena — V. Mpinnatiflda, like our garden verbenas, only of 
a bushy rather than a trailing habit, and bearing countless heads of 
flowers in all shades of purple and mauve. 

Toward the last of April two mallows became very conspicuous, the 
Callirhoe, or poppy mallow of our gardens, growing in the clay along 
the dusty roadsides and showing great bouquets of bright crimson 
blooms each from two and one-half to four inches in diameter; and the 
false mallow, M. coccineum, in much the same habitat and in even 
greater abundance, with smaller flowers, bright orange rather than 
**pink-red." It was strikingly in evidence, especially on the reserva- 
tion, while the red-seed dandelion was common on the city's outskirts. 

Another interesting plant found at this time was the Psoralea escu- 
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lenta, the pomme de hlanche or the pomme de prairie of the early voy- 
agers, with its long edible root, and its sister plant, P. tenuiflora. 

Early in May the wild hyacinth, Camassia esculenta, the quamash 
of the Indians, was filling the air with its fragrance, growing freely 
in certain localities, and giving the effect of a delicate lavender mist, 
while its near relative, the wild garlic, although most beautiful to 
look upon, was so offensive when gathered we were content to admire 
it at a distance. The bulb of the quamash is greedily eaten by the 
Indians and when roasted is agreeable to the civilized palate. The 
compositae were now forging to the front and gaillardias, in nowise 
different from those in our gardens, sprang up by the thousand over 
the prairies and pentstemons in variety were thickly scattered through 
the pastures and by the wayside. Calylophis serrulata^ Oaura filipes, 
Stenosiphon linifolius represented the Evening Primrose family; also 
O. linifolia and 0. glauca were very conspicuous on the waste lands 
around Lawton. Great patches of rather dirty white attracted at- 
tention in the wilder parts of the reservation, and on examination 
proved to be white sage; while CharruiesaraQha sordida, Solanum 
elaeagnifoUum or white horse-nettle, the tomatillo — Physalis Ixocarpa, 
with its curious fruit were reasonably abundant on waste ground. 

By the middle of May, the Spanish bayonet was throwing up its 
great spikes of cream-colored flowers, Oxytropis was royal purple, deep 
violet and occasionally white, and the standing cypress was coming 
into flower in but one locality, out at Medicine Park, Lawton's summer 
resort; a large flowered pentstemon was becoming common in the pas- 
tures, and blue toad-flax along sandy stretches; Vicia ludoviciana was 
covering low wayside bushes with a wealth of purple bloom. Another 
of our garden favorites was growing by the millions among the rocks 
of the Wichita mountains — the golden coreopsis, with the deep red and 
red-brown centres, and others solid yellow blossoms flaunting from 
every crevice and waving defiantly in the wind; sensitive brier was 
fairly common and the wild white larkspur thrust its tall torches 
through the undergrowth. A rather odd flower was found at this time, 
the Oxyhaphus nyctagineus or vinegar saucer with its curious and con- 
spicuous involucre. Phlox paniculata carpeted the ground in dense 
patches literally covered with pink or white flowers. 

Cacti were much in evidence the last of May, but only two species, 
Mamillaria missouriensis var. caespitosa and the Prickly Pear, the 
latter very common and a most uncomfortable neighbor in spite of the 
beauty of the flowers of primrose and buff and golden yellow; notwith- 
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standing its loveliness it is unloved, although its fruit is edible and 
Is sometimes preserved by the housewife. 

My last find was a tiny bit of rather soiled-looking cotton flannel, 
which Prof. M. L. Fernald of Harvard University kindly identified as 
Evax multicaulia var. Drummondii; it is not described in Gray's Manual 
and had never before been listed from Oklahoma. During my stay I 
did not find any orchids nor did I see any ferns; the latter probably 
because that section is quite dry and there is little standing or running 
water as compared with Vermont. 

That part of the state has not been opened for white settlement 
many years and the flora for the most part remains as of old. But 
conditions are rapidly changing and the wild flowers will disappear as 
in older states. 

At present it is a paradise for the botanist and it should be 
thoroughly exploited before it is too late. My observations were most 
superficial and by no means represent the reward of an active, prac- 
tical botanist, yet more than once I came home with 20 or more new 
finds, nearly all seen*^ from a moving automobile. 



NIGHT OBSERVATION OF BIRDS 

Mrs. A. B. Morgan 

"Where do birds spend the night?" is a question I might never 
have been able to answer even in a small degree had it not been 
that for the past 10 years I have lived almost in the woods and have 
occupied a sleeping porch from early spring to late fall. I have also 
discovered that an automobile driven at night reveals the sleeping 
quarters of many birds by startling them from their perch. 

Several times while passing a rocky height that might well be in 
the Alps themselves, thrushes have flashed across our path, and on the 
same road we have surprised a screech owl in his hunting. A pair of 
veeries have nested for several years just across the road, directly in 
front of the house, and evidently the male has its particular tree down 
the lane where it perches, since invariably when the car passes it al 
night, out he flies. That other birds select and keep the same general 
perch for the season I must infer from my observations, though to 
what extent, it is unwise to speculate. A cuckoo has occupied an elm 
tree near the house successively and often calls softly during the pass- 
ing hours of the night. This characteristic of the bird is indicated by 
the following item: "The city man had gone camping with his six- 
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year-old sen," says Harper's Magazine. "The two were in the depths ol 
a. forest when the youngster startled the father by the following: 'Dad, 
I can hear the cuckoo but I can't see any clock.* " 

For nine years, recognized by its song, the same song sparrow came 
back to its home in "The Highlands" garden and at night perched 
high in the crab-apple tree that stands at the end of the piazza. Often 
just at midnight he would send forth his clear, sweet notes that in the 
stillness seemed emphasized and purified. This year he came no more — 
a new songster, not half so sweet, was in the garden, and no notes of 
his sounded from the crab-apple tree. Instead a white-throated sparrow, 
that with its mate has nested for the first time near the house, revealed 
frequently that he is one of the finest of night singers. I was interested 
to read the following in a recent novel touching upon Idaho bird life: 

"What is the bird that sings far into the night?" 

"The bird that says *Sweet, sweet, please listen to me, won't you?' " 

"Yes, or something equally as plaintive, at any rate." 

"It's the white-crowned sparrow. You'll hear it through the dark- 
est nights. Its song has all the somber quality of the dark hours. It's 
our American nightingale." 

This is not the generally accepted bird to bear that title as to 
the veery has often been referred to as much, and on June evenings 
frequently sings from twilight into the night. Sometimes in our near- 
by sugar-bush the three species — wood, hermit and veery — are singing 
in turn, and as the shadows deepen the voice of the hermit recedes 
into the deep woods, then the "quit, quit" of the wood announces 
its departure, leaving the veery still singing. On rare occasions it 
slips into a low-branched cherry tree near my window where I can 
hear its undertones, and see the pulsing of its throat. At such times 
the depth and beauty of its notes could surely win it the title of the 
"American Nightingale." 

The oven bird is one of the most striking of the night singers, and 
only reveals its daytime self by the abrupt ending to its love song with 
the conventional "teacher, teacher." For many weeks I hear it almost 
nightly, the ascending and descending notes vibrant with ecstacy and 
so sharp as to awaken one from sleep. 

Near at hand in the syringa bush, chipping sparrows pass the 
night, and this year after the little ones were raised the whole happy 
family would chatter to each other as they stirred in their sleep. Chest- 
nut-sided warblers that built in the lane perched in the grape vine, 
as their twitterings announced, and a pair of robins perched as well as 
nested in the big maple whose protecting branches reach to the piazza. 
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During our first year at "The Highlands" a pair of screech owls came 
often to this tree, and I learned that they have many additional 
notes other than the familar "Who-o-o-o/' They converse with each 
other, often making a sobbing or whining sound, or a sweet whistle. 
Our occupancy of the house has sent them back to the deep woods, 
whence we hear, also, the hoot of the big horned owl. 

One of the interesting things I have noted is the regularity with 
which birds go to their nightly rest. I have tried the experiment of 
feeding my chickadees particularly appetizing morsels at close of day, 
but invariably when the shadows deepen they are off as by magic, and 
at this time of year, never later than 4.30. In the morning they always 
appear from the same direction in the woods below, and I have little 
doubt, occupy one of the many woodpeckers' holes with which the trees 
abound. 

For several years one of my greatest pleasures has been to watch 
a flock of bluebirds, during late summer and early fall, winging their 
way each night across our valley to a wooded hillside that long receives 
the rays of the setting sun. As is well known, the call of the blue- 
bird slightly more plaintive, perhaps, in fall than spring, is one of its 
chief charms, and this flock calling softly in their evening flight, which 
is timed almost to a minute, adds color and Joy to the day. 

All are familiar with the evening flight of the crows and know 
that they have their established rookeries and that migrating birds 
in spring occupy the same "roosts" from year to year. For the past five 
years I have observed one of these not far from here in a small maple 
grove bordering a meadow. This year such numbers of robins and black- 
birds assembled there that various reports came to me that there were 
thousands of birds to be seen on the meadow in the early morning. At 
night the medley of sounds that came from that quarter was truly 
marvelous, and above it sounded the call notes of the sentinels that 
were beating ''tattoo." Foggy nights in the fall may so confuse migrat- 
ing birds, that another opportunity may be afforded to pick out in the 
confusion of sounds the call notes of thrushes, robins, vireos or spar- 
rows, and to find these same birds feeding in shady lanes the next 
morning. 

It has been a satisfying discovery to me that the birds that i see 
so familiarly by day about "The Highlands" are in the nearby trees 
at night, and that their sleep seems not to be disturbed by anything 
more serious than an exuberance of feeling that finds expression in 
sleepy twitterings or thrilling song. 
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GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLERS SUMMERING IN 
RUTLAND 

Duane E, Kent 

For the past few years singing males of the golden- winged warb- 
ler have been seen in Rutland county. On June 1, 1913, G. L. Kirk 
of Rutland and myself heard singing in a thicket at Muddy Pond, near 
the city of Rutland, a strange bird which we afterwards learned was a 
golden-winged warbler. I did not hear the song again until May 30, 
1915, when I was at the pond once more. A male was heard singing 
and was seen. During the entire time that I was there, making a futile 
search for the nest, 5 a. m. to 11 a. m., the bird was in song almost 
continually, either in the alders or perched 40 to 50 feet from the 
ground in an elm tree. On June G I made another visit to the place and 
heard the bird singing, but was again unsuccessful in finding the nest. 

On June 11, 1916, R. Clyde Spaulding of Rutland and the writer 
were at the pond once more. This time we saw two male golden- 
wings and heard them sing. One perched frequently in the favorite elm. 
We made a careful search through the whole locality for the nest but 
did not find it. We did, however, find an old nest which I could not 
identify as belonging to any species with which I was familiar and I 
decided it was the nest built by the golden-wing in 1915. 

This year, 1918, I was at the pond on May 30 but found no golden- 
wings but about a third of a mile distant I heard three of the birds 
singing. They were in an alder thicket, bordering a pasture. A few 
days later Mr. Kirk visited this ground and hear one bird sing. No 
nest could be found. 

On May 31, 1918, I collected a specimen of the golden-winged warb- 
ler near Fair Haven for Mr. Kirk and I heard another singing at that 
time. 

On May 29, 1918, G. H. Ross of Rutland saw one of these warb- 
lers, a male, at Castleton. 

So far no one in this locality has seen either a female or an imma- 
ture golden- winged warbler. 



SOME NEW STATIONS FOR RARE PLANTS IN 
NORTHEASTERN VERMONT 

Inez Addie How€ 
We are all familiar with the proverb that *'all things come to him 
who waits" but in the case of the botanist it should read "all things 
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come to him who searches/' searches carefully with eyes that see in- 
telligently the area explored. Each year of my work as botanist 
at the Fairbanks museum has been rich in discoveries of plants new 
to Vermont and new stations for many rare species previously re- 
ported from other sections of the state. 

Owing to a combination of circumstances very favorable for my 
work, the season of 1917 was the most profitable yet. Because of the 
lateness of the spring the flowers did not blossom plentifully until my 
lessons with the schools were finished. My collecting trips were 
planned to cover definite areas, making a canvass of all the plants 
found growing on each expedition with the view of compiling a flora 
of St Johnsbury and vicinity at some future day. W. E. Balch, who 
commenced a series of photographs of the orchids of Vermont in 1916, 
was employed at the museum during the past season, and, wishing to 
revise and complete his series of photographs as far as possible, very 
ably assisted the general botanical work of the museum while photo- 
graphing the orchids in their habitats. To his efforts much credit is 
due for the long list of new stations for Vermont plants that I have 
to present this year. 

Several species of plants sent me for identiflcation proved to be 
rare and unusual, one Alchemilla pratensis, sent in by Miss Mary K 
Wheeler of Barton, being new to the state. Oalium, Mollugo aitd Galium 
verum were sent from Barnet, O. verum coming from the same station 
from which it was recorded in 1916. Stachys paltcstris was sent from 
West I>anville and later found growing profusely in a pasture west of 
the museum. 

My herbarium specimens of many of the rare species which I shall 
mention are meagre in the extreme as I am fully convinced that unless 
botanists use more discretion in collecting in the future than they have 
in the past that all of the rarer species will soon come to exist in 
herbaria only. Such seems to be the case with Orchis' rotundifolia in 
Vermont so far as I can ascertain, by my own efforts or by corre- 
spondence with other botanists, and this is only one of many rare 
forms on the verge of extinction if not already gone. 

Instead of drying my rare plants, if I find them growing where 
there is danger of their being uprooted or destroyed, I carry them 
home and plant them in a locality as nearly as possible like the one 
from which they came. In this way I have a fine collection started, 
that "neither moth nor rust can corrupt** and I trust that thieves may 
not pass my trespass signs to steal them. 
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Two very rare ferns Botrychium Lunaria and B. lanceolatum var. 
angvstisegmentum were found growing sparingly in St Johnsbury, the 
former in a dry, open pasture*, the latter in high maple woods. I 
found all of the species of botrychium that are listed in the Flora 
growing within five miles of the museum, also several new stations for 
Ophioglossum vulgatum. 

In making a special study of the orchids of Caledonia county, we 
found many new stations for all common species. The best find of the 
season was a small colony of plants of Epipactis decipiens, the first re- 
ported for Vermont, so far as I know. A very large area of sturdy 
plants of Epipactis pubescens was found in old growth hemlock woods, 
the first station known in Caledonia county. E, teaselata and E. 
repens var. ophioides were fairly common in dry fir and hemlock 
woods in many sections of our town. 

Habenaria Andrewsii, H. leucophaea and H. clavellata grow spar- 
ingly in Danville in open moist meadow land and very large colonies 
of H. lacera were found in similar localities in St. Johnsbury. H. 
dilatata var. media was found sparingly in sphagnum bogs in Peacham 
and St. Johnsbury. 

Every species of Spiranthes listed in the Flora grows on my own 
place as well as 12 other orchids, making a total of 17 species on 15 
acres. 

In my territory covered last season I was pleased to find many 
rare species of plants spreading where I have carefully guarded them 
for some years. 

In addition to the orchids and ferns, I was much interested in the 
study of pyrolas and located stations for all except Pyrola minor. The 
other seven were all shown on our flower tables at once, all collected 
within our local range. Monotropa Hypopitys was found in a fruiting 
stage in Septeijaber in St. Johnsbury. 

The richest locality that I visited was a small muddy pond about 
five miles from St. Johnsbury on the shores of which I found Glyceria 
canadensis, Phalaris arundinacea, Carex lanuginosa, Lysi/machia thyrsi- 
flora, Myrica Oale, Pinus resinosa and, in the water, Rananculus aquata- 
lis var. capillaceous, all new to our local flora. At Stiles' Pond Eleo- 
charis acicularis and Polygonum arifolium were found growing pro- 
fusely. Polygonum, lapathifolium was found as a weed in a cultivated 
field and Salsola Kali var. tenuifolia grows abundantly by the highway 
just out of Sf. Johnsbury, toward Danville. A single plant of Panax 
quinquefolium was found growing in a high cool maple wood in Sept. 
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Evidently tlie last of a sturdy race that once inhabited that hill and 
had escaped the commercial ginseng hunter's greed. 

Vaccinium macrocarpon is now known to grow in a bog almost 
within the village limits and Artemisia Absinthium in a dry hill pas- 
ture in one of our rural school communities. Scirpus lineatus grows 
sparingly in damp soil near the St. Johnsbury golf links and Carex 
Tuckermani was found by Miss Shields in open woods near the village. 
In late October Ilex vertidllata in fruit was found by school children. 

On two trips to the Nine Island region at East Barnet, one on July 
7 and another August 16, many interesting finds were made supplement- 
ing those recorded by the club in 1915. Among the new species listed 
from these expeditions were Orohanache uniflora, Calamagrostia 
neglecta. Aster vimineus var. saxatilis, Ranunculus flamula var. reptans, 
Epipactis tesselata and Epipactis repens var. ophioides, Habenaria brac- 
teata and H. Hookeri also Corallorrhiza mMculata, Halenia deflexa, 
Woodsia obtusa and Asplenium platyneuron. 

This is a wonderfully profitable region, but even more so is the 
Harvey's Pond region at West Bamet. From two brief trips there, I 
am convinced that the pond, the shores, the surrounding woods and 
nearby mountains hold untold treasures for the botanist as well as for 
the ornithologist. Some of the rare treasures from this region in early 
July are Microstylis monophyllos, Habenaria macrophylla, Monotropa 
Hypopitys, PyrOla chlorantTuz, Rhododendron m<iximum,, beside no end 
of water plants which grow in the entrance to the pond. 

Another wonderful spot in northern Caledonia county is located 
on the road to West Burke and there all conditions combine, the high 
cool woods, the sphagntim swamp so shaky one does not dare to re- 
main lon^ In one place, the almost bottomless pond and here In turn 
grow Epigaea repens, Andromeda glaucophylla, Chamxiedaphne calycu- 
lata, Ledum groenlandicvmi, Kalmia angustifolia^ Pyrola asarifolia var. 
inoarnata, Sarracenia purpurea, Pogonia ophioglossoides, Calopogon 
pulchelluSj Dulichium arundinaceum, Eriophorum callitrix, and no end 
of others both precious and rare. 

These are a few of the results of last season's work by the bontan- 
ical department of the Fairbanks museum. From the various expe- 
ditions 46 new species were added to our local flora which covers a 
radius of five miles from the museum. Thirteen Vermont plants were 
added to our general herbarium. There were 786 species, including 22 
mosses and lichens, shown during the season on our flower tables. 
Many more might have been displayed except for the fact that when 
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a species is rare or unusual I do not collect specimens until it becomes 
thoroughly established if possible to protect it. 

Two species have been added to the flora of Vermont. Mr. Balch 
has photographed 47 of the 51 species of orchids listed for Vermont 
beside many other rare plants, thus perpetuating their usefulness as 
well as herbarium specimens could, and leaving the plants to grow 
again and again in their native habitats. 



FOUR SUMMER MEETINGS OF THE HARTLAND 
NATURE CLUB 

Mrs. A. B. Morgan 

The first of these meetings was held in June at "The Highlands" 
when the Woodstock Bird Club was a guest of the Nature Club. Karl 
A. Pember, a member of the former club, showed a very complete 
collection of birds' eggs that was started 25 years ago, and his talk, 
partly reminiscent, was highly entertaining as well as instructive. 
Harold G. Rugg gave an illustrated talk on "The Hardy Fern Border," 
the specimens of English varieties of the lady fern being especially 
interesting. An expert from Washington explained the pine tree blight, 
advising that all currant and gooseberry bushes be eliminated in the 
vicinity of pine plantations. 

In July many nature lovers gathered in the garden of Miss Dar- 
ling's home where she gave a delightful talk on a collection of Alpine 
plants that Rev. S. G. Spear gathered in Switzerland as he and a 
friend tramped through the mountains. By means of an illustrated 
work on Alpine plants presented to the club by Mrs. Symonds of 
Huntington, L. I., she was able to classify all the species, numbering 
about 80 into 33 families. Several guests who had traveled in England 
and Switzerland gave personal observations that added greatly to the 
occasion. 

The annual meeting, which now takes the form of a picnic and 
roll-call, was held in Hartland village on the lawn of the Steele estate. 
Miss Sturtevant read an interesting and comprehensive report of the 
year's work, and letters from absent members were enjoyed. Miss 
Kittredge, collecting for Miss Billings, showed several specimens new 
or rare in Vermont. At roll-call each member responded with some 
observation of interest. Jay G. Underwood, fresh from a trip with Mr. 
Winslow arid Mr. Rugg for additional stations for Aspidium Filix-mas 
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reported that this fern grows always in the vicinity of butternut trees 
and at a high elevation. The picnic table, decorated in patriotic colors 
and filled with tempting and experimental delicacies, was not the least 
of the attractions of this meeting. 

The September and October meetings were combined, and by in- 
vitation met with Mrs. W. H. Moore of Woodstock. Mrs. A. B. Morgan 
read a paper on "Definite Ecological Studies," which gave a careful 
exposition of the plants, animals and insects with their inter-relations 
as observed at "The Highlands" for the past nine years. Fully illus- 
trated by fresh and mounted specimens, it conveyed a clear idea of 
ecology. 

Mrs. W. E. Mack, who has a large herb garden, made her paper on 
"Garden Herbs: Their Culture and Use" highly instructive by an ac- 
count of actual experiences, and a basket heaped high with bunches 
of fragment herbs caused exclamations of wonder and pleasure. Con- 
tributions by members included Mithridates paste, a compound of rue, 
juniper berries, figs and walnuts, rose conserve, rose drops and mint 
recipes. These gave spice to the occasion, which was one of the most 
delightful ever held by the club. 



A WORD CONCERNING XANTHIUMS 

Nellie F. Flynn 

The Xanthiums, or clotburrs are the subject of a monograph by 
Dr. Millspaugh and Mr. Sheriff of Chicago, which is now in the hands 
of the printer. 

I collected a bundle of the plants early in September, 1918, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry of Dr. Brainerd for information regarding a cer- 
tain species which had been collected by him and Prof. L. R. Jones 
on the shore of Lake Champlain in Burlington. My specimens, except 
a few collected in another locality, were all growing in a space of less 
than a mile and the monographers reported that I had five good 
species, a surprisingly large number for one locality. 

They mentioned X leptocarpum^ X. curvescens and X chinense. 
It will be interesting for the members of the club to he on the lookout 
for different forms of this genus in order that it may be given critical 
study in Vermont. The plants may be found on the shores of lakes, 
ponds and rivers and in waste places. 
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THE WOODSTOCK BIRD CLUB 

The Woodstock Bird Club, which is a branch of the Lucy Mackenzie 
Humane Society of Woodstock, has had only a year's experience but 
it is already recognized as doing something worth while. Winter feed- 
ing stations have been placed in the parks by the club and individuals 
throughout the town have fed the birds from shelves and trees. Es- 
pecially has the interest extended to the school children in the village 
and in the rural districts to feed and protect birds. 

Nesting boxes were placed in gardens and near houses and many 
of them were occupied by nuthatches, chickadees and several pairs 
of house wrens. This emphasized the fact that the birds will nest near 
our homes if they are provided with desirable nesting boxes, placed 
early enough in the spring for them to arrange for their housekeeping, 
and if the everlasting EInglish sparrow will let them alone. We have 
never had wrens until this last season. 



BIRD LISTS 

RECORDS FOR ST. JOHNSBURY, 1917 

Inez Addie Howe 

First Date Last Date 

Chickadee 

Gk>ldfinch 

Barred Owl 

Screech Owl 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Northern Shrike 

English Sparrow 

Downy Woodpecker 

Hairy Woodpecker 

Pileated Woodpecker 

Blue Jay 

Ruffed Grouse 

Brown Creeper 

Snow Bunting Jan. 2 Mar. 24 

Evening Grosbeak Jan. 6 May 18 

Tree Sparrow Jan. 7 - Apr. 5 

Redpoll Jan. 9 May 18 
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Canada Jay Jan. 

White-winged Crossbill Jan. 

Pine Grosbeak. Jan. 

Pine Siskin Feb. 

Hudsonian Chickadee Feb. 

Horned Lark Feb. 

American Goshawk Feb. 

American Crow Mar. 

Cedar Waxwing Mar. 

Bluebird Mar. 

Robin Mar. 

Saw-whet Owl Mar. 

Song Sparrow Mar. 

Junco Mar. 

Bronzed Grackle Mar. 

Phoebe Mar. 

Broad-winged Hawk Apr. 

Canada Goose Apr. 

American Crossbill Apr. 

Marsh Hawk Apr. 

Red-winged Blackbird Apr. 

Prairie Horned Lark Apr. 

Red-tailed Hawk Apr. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet Apr. 

Fox Sparrow Apr. 

Vesper Sparrow Apr. 

Field Sparrow Apr. 

Cowbird Apr. 

Meadowlark Apr. 

Savannah Sparrow Apr. 

Flicker Apr. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk Apr. 

Hermit Thrush Apr. 

Sapsucker Apr. 

Winter Wren Apr. 

White-throated Sparrow Apr. 

Belted Kingfisher Apr. 

English Starling Apr. 

Myrtle Warbler Apr. 

Chipping Sparrow Apr. 

Least Flycatcher Apr. 



10 


Mar. 


6 


10 






11 


May 


18 


5 


May 


22 


14 






24 


Mar. 


22 


25 


Dec. 


7 


1 


Oct. 


24 


5 


Dec. 


8 


24 


Dec. 


24 


24 


Nov. 


25 


25 






26 


Oct. 


31 


26 


Oct. 


10 


28 


Oct. 


13 


31 


Oct. 


16 


3 


Sept. 


24 


3- 


Nov. 


8 


3 






4 






5 


Sept. 


18 


5 






5 


Oct. 


13 


6 






6 






13 


Oct. 


16 


15 


Aug. 


31 


15 


Sept. 


21 


15 


Aug. 


22 


19 


Aug. 


22 


19 


Oct. 


1 


19 


Sept. 


11 


20 


Oct. 


6 


21 






21 


Sept. 


24 


22 


Oct. 


16 


22 


Sept. 


30 


22 


Sept. 


5 


22 


Oct. 


12 


23 


Nov. 


3 


23 


Aug. 


22 
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Purple Finch Apr. 

Pine Warbler Apr. 

Yellow Warbler May 

Tree Swallow May 

Barn Swallow May 

Bank Swallow May 

White-crowned Sparrow May 

Black and White Warbler May 

American Osprey May 

Blue-headed Vireo May 

Great Blue Heron May 

Yellow Palm Warbler May 

Herring Gull May 

Cooper's Hawk May 

Spotted Sandpiper May 

Chimney Swift May 

Wilson's Thrush May 

Olive-backed Thrush May 

Baltimore Oriole May 

Warbling Vireo May 

Bobolink May 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird May 

American Redstart May 

House Wren May 

Cape May Warbler May 

Magnolia Warbler May 

Black-throated Blue Warbler May 

Black-throated Green Warbler May 

Ovenbird May 

Blackburnian Warbler May 

Chestnut-sided Warbler May 

Maryland Yellowthroat May 

Bay-breasted Warbler May 

Black-poll Warbler May 

Kingbird May 

Yellow-throated Vireo May 

White-eyed Vireo May 

Parula Warbler May 

Cerulean Warbler May 

Catbird May 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak May 



23 


Sept. 


15 


28 






5 


Aug. 


25 
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8 


Sept. 


15 


8 


Aug. 


16 


11 






11 


Sept. 


15 
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12 






12 
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14 
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Sept. 
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17 


Aug. 


30 


17 


Aug. 


27 


18. 






18 


Aug. 


21 


19 


Sept. 
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19 


Aug. 


16 


19 


Sept. 
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20 


Aug. 


16 


20 


Sept. 
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20 


June 


4 


20 






20 






20 


Sept. 
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20 


Aug. 


22 


20 






20 


Aug. 


25 


20 


Sept. 


14 


20 


June 
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20 


June 
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20 


Aug. 


30 


20 


Sept. 
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20 






20 






20 






20 


Sept. 


24 


20 


Aug. 


28 
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Great Crested Flycatcher May 20 Aug. 16 

Grasshopper Sparrow May 20 

Solitary Sandpiper May 21 

Rusty Blackbird May 22 Nov. 16 

Golden-crowned Kinglet May 22 Nov. 2 

Faves Swallow May 24 Aug. 31 

Sparrow Hawk May 24 Aug. 31 

Nashville Warbler May 24 

Canadian Warbler May 24 Aug. 31 

Scarlet Tanager May 25 

Di\ck Hawk May 27 

Black IXick May 27 

Greater Yellow Legs May 27 

Tennessee Warbler May 28 

Whip-poor-will May 30 

Black-billed*Cuckoo May 31 

Nighthawk May 31 Sept. 13 

Wood Pewee .• June 1 Sept. 3 

Indigo Bunting June 1 Aug. 12 

Swamp Sparrow June 1 

Connecticut Warbler June 1 Aug. 10 

Olive-sided Flycatcher June 2 

Brown Thrasher June 2 

Red-eyed Vireo June 2 Sept. 7 

Red-shouldered Hawk June 4 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher June 4 

Mourning Warbler June 6 

Trail's Flycatcher June 6 

Towhee June 8 

Water Thrush June 8 

Wilson's Warbler June 15 

Rough-legged Hawk June 17 

Upland Plover June 17 

Worm-eating Warbler June 24 

Purple Martin July 10 

Least Sandpiper Aug. 16 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo Sept. 9 

American Bittern Sept. 18 

Wood Thrush Oct. 12 

American Merganser Nov. 23 
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The above record is the second for the occurrence of the ceru- 
lean warbler at St. Johnsbury. The worm-eating warbler is an equally 
unusual record for Vermont. There is a specimen of this bird in the 
Fairbanks museum collection which was taken at St. Johnsbury. The 
olive-backed thrush is rare at St. Johnsbury. The record for the duck 
hawk is the first for St. Johnsbury as is that of the greater yellow 
legs. 



NOTES FOR 1918 

Few winter birds were observed during the extremely cold 
weather of the winter of 1917-1918. A flock of greater redpolls were 
seen about St. Johnsbury from March 3 to 12, inclusive. These were 
the only unusual winter visitors that I recorded. White-winged cross- 
bills were seen in small flocks April 2 to 6. 

On June 8 I saw a pair of rough-winged swallows In a mixed flock 
of barn and eave swallows. I saw them again on the 9th and a third 
time on the 21st of June. The last time they were alone. 

Three black-crowned night herons were seen and heard on the 
shore of a small pond near the village on the evening of August 26th. 

On August 28 the unusual number of five yellow-billed cuckoos were 
seen feeding together on tent caterpillars on a wayside tree. 

One Hudsonian chickadee was observed in a deep, dark cedar swamp 
on October 24. During the present month, January, 1919, one has 
appeared four times at my feeding table with other chickadees. 

The first St. Johnsbury record for a snowy owl was made on De- 
cember 4, when I observed one in a swampy woods near one of our 
remote rural schools. 

Pine and evening grosbeaks appeared early in November, 1918, 
and are still very numerous January 27, 1919. 



BIRD MIGRATION AT STAMFORD 

Mary A. Snnford 

January, 1917: Bluejays, chicadees, tree sparrows. 

February: Pine grosbeaks, nuthatches, horned larks, snow bunt- 
ings. 

March: 9, crows; 20, starlings; 21, bluebirds, downy woodpeckers; 
24, robins; 25, rusty blackbirds, phoebes, meadowlarks; 26, juncos; 29, 
song sparrows; 31, bronze grackles. 
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April: 11, brown creepers; 19, yellow redpoll warblers; 22, flickers. 

May: 3, barn swallows, chipping sparrows, white-throated spar- 
rows; 7, myrtle warbler; 9, purple finches; 15, tree swallows, field 
sparrows, bobolinks; 17, bank swallows; 18, chimney swifts, least fly- 
catchers; 19, catbirds, white-crowned sparrows; 20, redstarts, chestnut- 
sided warblers, blackbumian warblers, magnolia warblers, black and 
white warblers, pine warblers, black-throated blue warblers, black- 
throated green warblers, ovenbirds, rose-breasted grosbeaks, brown 
thrashers, kingbirds; 23, Baltimore orioles, goldflnches, quail, vesper 
sparrows; 26, Wilson's thrushes, Maryland yellow-throats, spotted sand- 
pipers, eave swallows, red-winged blackbirds; 30, bay-breasted warblers, 
scarlet tanagers; 31, indigo buntings, blackpoll warblers. 

Pine grosbeaks were observed April 21, 1916, a very late date. 

THE RUTLAND LIST 

The Rutland migration list was kept as usual by D. E. Kent, G. H. 
Ross and G. L. Kirk. It showed 153 species for 1917 and 122 for 1918. 
Records of especial interest are mentioned elsewhere in this Bulletin. 



UTILIZATION OF OUR NATIVE FRUITS 

Mrs, A. B, Morgan 

The piquant flavor of all compounds made from native fruits 
comes quite as much from the delight of gathering them as from serv- 
ing the final product, and when their sparkling color or rich spiciness 
adds to a winter's meal, June fields or autumn's glory seem to have 
been caught and held for the occasion. 

It has been my privilege to experiment successfully with the useful 
side of our native fruits, and it occurs to me that others might like a 
brief guide in following a similar course. 

I begin the last week in June in my campaign and gather shad 
berries, taking them before they are fully ripe, both for their better 
cooking qualities and to get ahead of the birds. From them I prefer 
to make shad berry pie which is made like that of blueberry with a 
cup of sugar, a tablespoonful of flour and a generous pinch of salt. 
Cooked slowly and well in a crisp crust, the result is truly delicious. 
Perchance when you are out in search of these berries, you will find 
little beds of pasture strawberries glowing with fruit, and can gather 
enough for the first shortcake. It is hardly necessary to tell anyone 
how to use wild strawberries, but last year when we had literally 
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bushels of them at "The Highlands," I bottled juice to combine later 
with currant and apple juice in the proportion of 3 parts strawberry to 
one of currant and two parts strawberry to one of apple. 

As is well known, in all jelly making the active principle called 
pectin must be present and may be supplied by using apple juice made 
from the pulp, skin and cores, or by using the white portion of orange 
peel that has been allowed to stand and then boiled in water. If at any 
time I have fruit juice that I wish to combine later with apple, I bot- 
tle it and then make the jelly fresh when I want it, the flavor and 
quality being then prime. This year I kept both apple and cherry juice 
till Christmas when I made it up to be served with several different 
Christmas dinners, the color being a sparkling, holly-berry red. In the 
same way I have used the juice of the pin cherry, and that from choke 
cherry when combined with an equal quantity of apple juice and 
flavored with favorite spices, makes a delicious venison jelly. Thorn 
apples, especially the fruit of macrosperma, the variety that grows so 
abundantly here, combined with tart apple juice makes a product of 
fine substance, and only surpassed in coloring by that made from 
the high bush cranberry. The fruit of this latter must be gathered 
before it is dead ripe and may be used alone or in combination. The 
flavor is marked, some say hitter^ but has long been regarded of 
medicinal value, as well as has the elderberry which makes a wine- 
colored, sweet jelly, or, if preferred, a spiced wine that mellows with 
age and is good for invalids. 

The general rule for making wine from blackberries, grapes or elder- 
berries is this: 

Cover fruit with cold water and let stand 24 hours. Crush and 
strain, adding 3 pounds of sugar to 1 gallon of juice. Put it into wide- 
mouthed jars and skim frequently for several weeks, next put into 
cask till March and then strain and bottle. 

I have blackberry wine that has been kept for many years and 
possesses a rich flavor as well as a tonic quality. Blackberry-apple jelly 
is mild and pleasant and especially good to serve with sponge cake, 
while raspberry-currant jelly made in the proportion of 2 to 1 reaches, 
in my judgment, the highest state of jelly perfection. 

Plain raspberry juice sweetened to make a rich syrup may be bot- 
tled and used as a refreshing drink with the addition of spring water. 
If preferred, shrub or raspberry vinegar made by the addition of equal 
quantities of vinegar, berries and sugar may be used instead. Barberries 
cooked with sweet apples make a rich orange-red jelly which does not 
require so much sugar as most other fruit juices. Frost grapes make 
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a racy flavored Juice and I prefer to sweeten it "the pint to the pound" 
to add to its richness and keeping qualities. Apple-grape jelly, 3 to 1, 
is of much better substance than when the grape is used alone. Care 
should be taken in not cooking the grapes beyond the point where the 
juice flows freely. Catchup made of 2 quarts of mashed grapes, enough 
vinegar to cover, heated and strained, then .cooked with 1 cup of sugar, 
a teaspoonful each of cinnamon and cloves, and a dash of red pepper, 
makes a savory dressing. 

In my childhood one of the yearly events was to go to a swamp 
each August to gather the smooth gooseberry that grew in such quan- 
tities that big pailfuls were carried home, where my mother made 
rich preserves of them to be served later when we came home hungry 
from school. To the memory of that flavor and those bright days of 
family berrying parties may perhaps be ascribed my present delight 
in these little excursions with our native fruits. 



NOTES 

Some Extralimital Records 
Examination of a series of bulletins on bird migration, issued by 
the United States Bureau of Biological Survey, shows a number of extra- 
limital records for the occurrence of birds in this state which have 
not been published in Vermont literature. They are as follows: Wood 
ibis, Williston, 1897, G. H. Perkins; snowy egret, St. Albans, October, 
1890, C. D. Howe; sandhill crane, Lunenburg, Perkins and Howe; long- 
tailed jaeger. West Castleton, September 7, 1877, Howe. 

Winter Record for Mourning Dove 

According to Dr. Lucretius H. Ross of Bennington, a mourning dove 
was observed at Shaftsbury January 8, 1919. Robins, meadowlarks and 
sparrow hawks wintered at Bennington during the season of 1918-19. 

Success in Taming CnicKAtfEES 

Miss Jessie Oilman of Pomfret succeeded in taming chickadees 
until they would alight on her head and hands to get food. 

White Form of Lady's Slipper 

Sylvia H. Bliss of East Calais reports the finding of a group of 
pure white Cypripedium hirsutum. She writ§&: "There are two small 
clumps of this white lady's slipper* in a swamp in the northeastern 
part of Calais. They grow in company with a large number of the 
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showy lady's slipper, and I have found them at least three different 
seasons, one with an interval of a year or two between them when I 
did not visit the spot. They are vigorous and very beautiful. 

Addition to Vermont Hepatic List 
Miss Annie Lorenz of Hartford, Conn., writes of the finding of 
the hepatic, Marsupella SulUvantii (De Not) Evans at Mount Mansfield 
in July, 1917. This is new to Vermont. 

New Station for Panicum Tsugetorum 
Panicum tsugetorum Nash has been found growing in Tinmouth 
by Dana S. Carpenter of Middletown Springs. The plant was determined 
by Prof. A. S. Hitchcock. The site was a gravelly-clay roadside. 

Bohemian Waxwings at Hartland 
On October 30, 1917, a flock of Bohemian waxwings numbering 100 
or more, visited "Sky Farm," Hartland, Vt., Miss Nancy Darling's home, 
for mountain ash berries, and the next day, when they returned, Mrs. 
A. B. Morgan was present to observe their feeding. They kept them- 
selves in three squads — one in the ash tree eating berries and two on 
maple trees in the grove keeping watch. 

While feeding they were constantly shifting their positions, and 
some of the birds frequently lifted their wings in such a manner 
as to show white along the back edges of each wing. While settling 
down upon the ash trees, the birds made an odd squeaking sound of 
satisfaction and all the time while feeding they uttered little notes 
that implied contentment. Some years previously a flock of half a 
dozen or so visited the farm. 

An Interesting Orchid 

A rarely beautiful flowering of the large coral root orchis Coral- 
lorrhiza maculata was observed by Miss Darling and a visiting botanist 
while searching in Finley Glen, Hartland, on July 30, 1917, for Hahen- 
aria macrophylla. The plants occurred both singly and in groups, but 
all in full bloom, and some of the spikes, a foot or more high, were so 
crowded as to convey a sense of opulence. The butterfly form of the flow- 
ers suggested insects and rendered the plants almost uncanny, though 
very beautiful in their rose and madder-purple coloring. At the heart 
of each blossom was a spot of yellow dotted with magenta — the little 
column, which gave life and lustre to the whole. 

At first these leafless orchids were scarcely noticeable in the un» 
derbrush among the brown leaves of a former season, but, one by one, 
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they appeared, after careful search, rising before the vision almost 
magically, sometimes alone, sometimes in clusters, and exhaling a 
sifbtle fragrance as of violets. It seems nothing short of a miracle 
that such beauty and delicacy can be developed from the defunct roots 
and leaves of other plants, with only here and there a ray of light. 



Anotheb Nelson's Sparrow Record 
Nelson's sparrow^ of which a note has been previously published 
in the bulletin, has appeared at Rutland in three consecutive seasons. 
The dates are: October 8, 1916; October 2, 1917; October 10, 1918. 
(Kirk.) 

Barrow's Goldeneye in Vermont 

A number of specimens of Barrow's goldeneye, the western form 
of the whistler duck, were collected on Lake Champlain during the 
fall of 1917. Birds in the hands of hunters were seen by D. E. Kent 
and G. L. Kirk. 

Big Flight of Shorebirds 

There was a heavy flight of shorebirds at East Pittsford pond on 
September 15, 1917. Among the species taken which are unusual in 
Vermont except on Lake Champlain were a black-bellied plover, semi- 
palmated plover, pectoral sandpiper, least sandpiper and semi-palmated 
sandpiper. (F. L. Osgood.) 

Cormorants in This State 

A double-crested cormorant was shot at Lake Bomoseen on October 
14, 1917. On the same day two were observed at Bridport on Lake 
Champlain. There are very few records for this bird in the state. 

A Laggard Teal 

A blue-winged teal was shot at Lake Bomoseen November 6, 1917. 
This duck is seldom seen in Vermont after September. 

Late Dates for Migrants 
Because of the continued mild weather migratory birds remained 
unusually late in northern New England during 1918. Some interest- 
ing records from Rutland when the last of the given species were 
seen are as follows: Whippoorwill and brown thrasher, September 23; 
October 3, black-throated blue, bay-breasted and black and white 
warbler; October 20, catbird; November 2, ruby-crowned kinglet; No- 
vember 21, rusty blackbird. 
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California Plants Defy Jack Frost 

Mrs. Mary A. Loveland of Norwich writes: "A package of wild 
flower seeds sent me from California gave much pleasure as the plants 
grew well and blossomed. To my surprise they withstood frost better 
than some of our cultivated annuals. A bouquet was picked in Novem- 
ber. Among those identified were the California poppy, phacelia, lupine 
and clarkia." 

New Selaginella Station 

Harold O. Rugg of Hanover, N. H., collected Selaginella apus at 
Reading in August, 1918. This is the third Vermont station. 

Mr. Rugg also reports a new station for Aspidium fiUx-mas concern- 
ing which he writes: "It may be well to record my station for the 
male fern in Rochester. The plants were growing at an elevation of 
2,400 feet and very near some plants of Aspidium spinulosum. They 
were beside an old road which leads from the Rochester-Randolph gap 
to the ruined summit house on top of Mount Cushman. 

New Station for Equisetum Pratense 
Clarence H. Knowlton of Hingham, Mass., while touring Vermont 
last summer (1918) called on J. G. Underwood at Hartland. Together 
they visited that famous botanical ground, Hart Island, and in the 
alluvial, sandy land on the bluff at the upper end of the island, under 
shrubs and vines, they collected an equisetum which Mr. Knowlton 
stated he believed was E. pratense. This identification has been con- 
firmed by Prof. M. L. Fernald. 

Nesting of Brown Creeper 
D. B. Kent of Rutland writes as follows in regard to the nesting 
of the brown creeper: "Nesting brown creepers are considered rare 
in and near Rutland county. Some half dozen years ago I found a nest 
at Pine's pond near Lake Bomoseen, where flooding had killed good 
sized trees. This was the only locality in which I had ever seen the 
bird in the nesting period until the spring of 1917 when I found them 
to be common about Chittenden dam in Chittenden. On June 1, 1918, 
Owen Durfee of Fall River, Mass., G. L. Kirk of Rutland and the writer 
were at the reservoir formed by the dam and we found that there were 
probably 10 to 12 pairs of creepers nesting in a flooded forest. Inunda- 
tion had caused the death of many large trees and in those which 
were in just the right stage of decay the bark hung loosely, forming 
ideal conditions for the peculiar homes of these birds. We found one 
nest containing six partly incubated eggs." 
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EDITORIAL 

The editor of the bulletin is delighted to be able to publish in this 
edition the portraits of the most distinsruished members of the Ver^ 
mont Botanical club and the Vermont Bird club. These two men are 
well known to all of our members and their names are familiar to 
men in all parts of the scientific world. 

Dr. Ezra Brainerd 

Dr. Ezra Brainerd is a native of St. Albans, having been born 
December 17, 1844. Since early manhood he has been interested in 
Vermont's botanical problems. He was one of the half dozen botanists 
who met at a lumber camp July 4, 1895, near the summit of Stratton 
mountain to study the "Torrey Meadows" and to form an association 
which finally became the Vermont Botanical club. Dr. Brainerd was 
elected the first president of the club, which office he has held con- 
tinuously for 25 years. During all this time he has been an active 
worker. He has been present at most of the meetings, both summer 
and winter, and the success of the club has been largely due to his 
leadership. During this time he has supervised the compiling and 
printing of two revisions of the Vermont Flora, one in 1900, the other 
in 1915. Dr. Brainerd is today the recognized authority on Vermont 
flora. 

His familiarity with the plants and his keen insight into the char- 
acters which seem to be important in classification have pushed him 
beyond the usual limits of the systematic botanist and we find him a 
pioneer in the analysis of the various forms of plants found in nature. 
He has not been satisfied with a study of herbarium material alone 
but has frequently cultivated in his garden the forms under considera- 
tion. This work has shown that many of our so-called species are 
either hybrids or ecological forms. His work on Viola and Rubus are 
models of the kind of work which the systematic botanist of the future 
should attempt. 

Dr. Brainerd has published many articles in the botanical Journals 
of the country and his work has done much to give our bulletin a 
scientific standing. 

Dr. George H. Perkins 

Prof. George Henry Perkins, a native of Massachusetts, was born 
September 25, 1844. He came to Vermont in 1870 and for 50 years he 
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has been interested in all things found in nature and his appreciation 
and deep love of the beauty of the plants and birds have been an in- 
spiration to the hundreds who have listened to his lectures in class- 
room and lecture hall. 

His interest in the flora of Vermont prompted him to publish in 
1882 a general "Catalogue of the Flora of Vermont." This was re- 
vised by him six years later. His list contained ''1,360 species and 
varieties included in 479 genera.'' This was an addition of about 360 
species to the lists of Oakes, 1842, and Torrey, 1853. This publication 
was of the utmost importance to botanical workers. 

Professor Perkins showed an equal interest in the birds of Ver- 
mont, delivering many lectures, publishing a large number of articles 
on birds and finally bringing out a list of the birds of the state. 

The compilation of these lists was important pioneer work and 
all members of the two clubs are under deep obligation to Dr. Perkins 
for this early task. 

During the past 22 years Dr. Perkins has been state geologist and 
as such has visited all parts of the state, studying its geology, plant 
life and its birds. 

He maintains the attitude that .scientific interest is not a prize to 
be sought only by those who can devote their entire life to the quest 
but something to be cherished and cultivated in the life and interest 
of every individual. Always tolerant of those whose enthusiasms ran 
in a totally different direction and had therefore had no opportunity to 
cultivate in early life an interest in the out-of-doors, he is yet ready at 
all times to offer suggestions, to narrate incidences, to point out the 
beauties of adjustment and fitness as exhibited in the structure and 
life of flora and birds. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT— JOINT MEETING 

Nellie F. Flynn 

The 23rd annual meeting of the Vermont Botanical club and the 
16th annual meeting of the Vermont Bird club were held at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Friday and Saturday, January 30 and 31, 1920. Dr. 
Harry F. Perkins of Burlington was elected chairman for the sessions 
of the clubs. The chairman appointed a committee, consisting of three 
members, on nominations and a similar committee on place for summer 
meeting. 
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The clubs then listened to the following papers: "An Abnormal 
Form of Habenaria Psycodes from Berkshire, Vt," Dr. Anne Perkins; 
"Migration Record for Wells River, Vt.," Wendell P. Smith; "A Spring 
Day in Florida," Mrs. A. B. Morgan; "Report on Vermont Hepatics for 
1919," Miss Annie Lorenz; "Note on Humming-bird," Emeline Webster. 

Friday Afternoon, 2:30 o'clock 

"The Summer Meeting of 1919," Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn; "The Whorled 
Milkweeds," W. W. Eggleston; "1919 Collections at Woodstock, Vt." 
Miss E. M. Kittredge; "Suggestions for Botanical Field Work," Miss 
Elizabeth Billings; "Additons to Vermont Flora," members of the club; 
"Botany at the Fairbanks Museum in 1919," Miss Inez Addie Howe. 

The clubs met at Grassmount at 6 P. M. for the annual dinner, 
after which Dr. Harry F. Perkins gave an interesting discussion on 
"Plans for a Biological Survey of the State." An interesting discus- 
sion followed during which it developed that the members present 
thought this work should be organized and directed by the clubs. 

Many interesting facts were brought out in the annual roll-call. 

Saturday Morning 

The committee on nominations reported as follows: President, 
Ezra Brainerd, Middlebury; vice-president, G. H. Perkins, Burlington; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn, Burlington; librarian, L. H. 
Flint, Burlington; editor, George L. Kirk, Rutland. These were unan- 
imously elected. 

The committee on place for summer meeting was granted more 
time and requested to announce their decision in the bulletin. The 
report of the treasurer was accepted. 

The clubs then returned to the reading of papers which were as 
follows: "The Algae of Vermont," Lewis H. Flint; "Alpine Flora of 
Mount Marcy," Prof. G. P. Burns; "Notes on Bird Study," Dora H. 
Walker. Colored lantern slides of plants were given by E. M. Kit- 
tredge. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER 
Vermont Botanical Oub 

Nellie F. Flynn 

BECEIPTS 

Cash on hand July 6, 1918 1128.26 

Dues 150.25 

Sale of Bulletins 2.95 

Sale of pin 65 

Total $282.11 

EXPENDITUBES 

Half printing bill Joint Bulletin $ 31.25 

Postage ,. 16.06 

Printing due cards, etc 7.48 

Rhodora, 1919-1920 3.50 

Stationery 1.90 

Half bill typewriting BulleUn 1.50 

Half dues N. E. F.. N. H. S * 1.50 

Half bill ruling cards 30 

Cash on hand Jan. 29, 1920 218.35 

Total 1282.11 

Life membership fund $140.00 

Accrued interest 30.56 

Total 1170.56 

Vermont Bird Oub 

BECEIPTS 

Cash on hand July 6, 1918 $ 39.29 

Dues 94.51 

Sale of Bulletins 65 

Total 1135.08 
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expenditubes 

Half bill prinUng Joint Bulletin I 31.51 

Postage 12.69 

Printing due cards, etc 7.47 

Dues to National Association Audobon societies 5.00 

Stationery 1.90 

Half bill typewriting Bulletin 1.50 

Half dues N. B. P.. N. H. S 1.50 

Half bill ruling cards 30 

Cash on hand Jan. 29, 1920 72.71 

Total 1134.58 

Life memberships I 30.00 

Accrued interest 9.16 

Total , ? 39.16 



THE 1919 SUMMER MEETING 

Nellie F. Flynn 

The field meeting of 1919 was held at North Hero, August 4-6, 
headquarters being at Irving House, North Hero. There was a good 
attendance, 30 persons being present, some all of the three days. The 
first day's explorations were conducted about "The Carry" at North 
Hero where the island contracts to the width of the road and at Pelot's 
Bay. There was only one boat available at each place and no oars for 
one so the collection of water plants was not what it might have been. 
The pondweeds, Potamogeton perfoliatus, P. zoaterifolius, P. Richard- 
8oni, P. heterophyllus, the water milfoils, Myriophyllum spicatum and 
3f. altemifolium, the arrow head, Soffittaria graminea and the stiff 
water crowfoot. Ranunculus circinatus, were collected with the help 
of a pole. 

On the shore, among a host of other things, were the sedges, 
Eleocharis palustris, Scirpus occidentalism 8. pedicellatuSt Carex vesi- 
caria, C. lenticularis and one of the bellfiowers, Campanula uliginosa. 

At Pelot*s Bay very much the same water weeds were collected 
and on the rocky shore we found the rare meadow rue, ThaJictum con- 
fine. 
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The second forenoon was rainy but In the afternoon we went 
down to ''the gut/' as the passage between North and South Hero is 
called, and botanized on the low shores of South Hero. In the woods 
back from the shore were the moonseed» Menispermum canadense, and 
Sanicula trifoliatay among a host of other plants common to such 
situations. 

On the shore we found the arrow heads, Sagittaria graminea, and 
B. arifolia, hedge hyssop, Oratiola virginicay the pipewort, Eriocaulon 
septangulare, the sedge, Cyperus aristatus, the rushes, Juncus pelo- 
carpus and /. nodosus and, last but not least, a new plant for the state, 
the waterwort, Elatine americana; also another rarely found, Myriophyh 
lum tenellum. Later, in a dried-up place, at North Hero, the bladder- 
wort, Utricularia intermedia was discovered. About 50 kinds of birds 
were seen. Altogether it was another one of our very pleasant and 
profitable field meetings. 

List of Birds Seen 

The following list of birds seen on the trip was made by Dr. Anne 
Perkins of Collins, N. Y. : Red-eyed vireo, warbling vireo, bank swallow, 
barn swallow, purple martin (abundant), kingbird, yellow warbler, 
black and white warbler, redstart, great-crested flycatcher, downy wood- 
pecker, solitary sandpiper, black duck, herring gull, song sparrow, cat- 
bird, robin, chipping sparrow, English sparrow, blue-winged teal, white- 
breasted nuthatch, red-breasted nuthatch, chickadee, Wilson's thrush, 
bluebird, white-throated sparrow, green heron, blue heron, northern 
water thrush, chimney swift, goldfinch, king fisher, crow, swamp spar- 
row, least fiycatcher, northern yellowthroat, American bittern, vesper 
sparrow, field sparrow, cowbird, cedar waxwing, bronze grackle, red- 
winged blackbird, kildeer. 



NEXT SUMMER'S MEETING 

As Averill Lake, which has been suggested, is such an out of the 
way place to get to by rail — it taking two days to go from the middle 
eastern part of the state — and as the lake has been raised artificially 
so that there is no particularly good botanizing due to the obliteration 
of the old shore line, it has been decided that the Vermont Botanical 
club and the Vermont Bird club will go to Tyson and Plymouth for 
their 1920 field meeting. There are several bogs in this vicinity and 
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about the only lime rock to be found east of the Green Mountains Is 
located there. The club members should be able to secure good accom- 
modations at a reasonable rate. 

There are plans to lengthen the usual two days meeting in order 
to cover more ground, the Plymouth section having been little visited 
by botanists. 

There may be some disappointments at the change in program, as 
not a few wished to visit Averill Lake, but Island Pond has been sug- 
gested as a much better northern botanical field and it will be con- 
sidered for the 1921 meeting. It is not far from Averill. 

Mrs. Nellie P. Plynn, 
Miss Elsie M. Kittbedge, 
E. J. Dole, 

Committee. 



A SPRING DAY IN FLORIDA 

Evaline Darling Morgan 

I wish that I might picture to you the shining fields and fiowing 
road that led away from Lake Winnemisset (DeLand), Pla., on March 
30, 1919, across country to New Smyrna, Daytona and al6ng the beach 
to Ormond. There is something indescribably thrilling and tonic in 
the spring air and sunshine of this favored region; the song of birds 
rings out clearly and strikingly in the stillness of the wastes, while 
the colors of the bright blossoms shine all the more brilliantly in con- 
trast to the general greyness of the landscape. Like so many of the 
lakes of Florida, Winnemisset lies like a clear Jewel set around by in- 
dented shores, level muck lands, and, a little farther back, by orange 
groves which at this time of the year gleam bright with fruit and 
flowers, the fragrance of the latter permeating the air made sweet 
to the ears by the notes of the purple martin, the mocking bird and 
the cardinal. 

A lone duck floats upon the clear water of the lake in the morn- 
ing light Overhead white-bellied swallows skim, and from the scrub 
palmettos darts the Carolina wren or the brown thrasher, while that 
distinctly Plorida bird, the Joree, utters its questioning "tow we6" and 
shyly peers from som^ secluded perch. Among the water oaks the 
kinglets and the blue-gray gnatcatchers cry "ti-ti" or "ting." Asso- 
ciated with them are orange-crowned, yellow-throated, myrtle, prairie. 
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palm and parula warblers, and curiously enough, seemingly led from 
tree to tree by a white^yed vireo with his rippling mimicry that seems 
to include them all. Here, too, the honey bees are reveling in the 
sweet cups of Xoliama ferruginea with its cinnamon-tipped branches, 
and twining low are the brilliant red clusters of Smilax pumila; but 
of the many beautiful shrubs that grow near the lake, none seems quite 
so wonderful as staggerbush, Pieris Marianaj with its large white 
waxy bells touched on sepals and stems with coral red, and its flower 
clusters almost always including enlarged urn-shaped capsules in green, 
red and frosted silver that renders the effect particularly striking. 

Almost as lovely is the fetterbush with its smaller pink bells — a 
shrub that almost universally lines the roadsides that are also bor- 
dered by inkberry, Ilex glabra — with its persistent, bitter, black drupes; 
by an ornamental blueberry, Yaccinium nitidumy with rose colored or 
almost white flowers, brilliant sepals and stems; by a showy mint, 
Pycnothymu8 rigiduSf growing in big rosettes; or by the exquisitely 
tinted lupine, Lupinus diffusus^ with its pastel-blue blossoms and silver 
grey foliage. 

As we round a turn by the lakeside we see a wax myrtle, Morella 
cerifera, with its greenish-yellow catkins and white, waxy fruit shining 
out from the dark foliage, and the whole made into a picture by the 
yellow Jessamine, Gelaemium aempervirens, that clambers over it. At 
its base the southern dewberry, Rubus trivialia, lifts its rose-like, white 
flowers with their pink stamens to our admiring view, and near at 
hand the lanced-leaved violet, Viola lanceolata, and the spring fleabane, 
Erigeron vernua, gleam white in the grasses. 

We are now turning east across a wilderness that is threaded by 
a white-shell road 23 miles in length and taking one past cypress 
swamps, pine and sand barrens, wet marsh land and acres of palmetto 
and oak scrub. Along the borders of the cypress swamp Virginia 
willows, Itea virginica, with their drooping racemes, rise out of the 
dark waters wherein grow lizard's tail, 8aururus cernuua, bright pink 
smartweed, Persicaria hydropiperoides, and a large-flowered bladder- 
wort, Utricularia fibrosa. The cypress trees in their feathery new green 
show gleaming white in their tops, and the field glasses reveal white 
herons posing with up-lifted heads in perfect safety. These are prob- 
ably the immatures of the little blue heron, a bird so common that 
we come upon it in the road and at frequent intervals in the marshes 
when the great blue and Ward's herons rise majestically as we ap- 
proach. Meadow larks are singing, bluebirds are warbling, flickers and 
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robins calling, and new voices reveal the presence of the brown-headed 
nuthatch with its chatter, and the red-cockaded woodpecker with its 
hoarse call. Among the pines where these birds are feeding, the pine 
warblers are numerous and seated on one of the branches we discover 
a Florida barred owl that, on our homeward way, we heard calling to 
another male miles and miles away, the one deep toned and awesome, 
the other like an echo. At many points the showy red-bellied wood- 
pecker is calling lustily and Jerking up a tree; at another, the pileated 
is first recognized by its call and then quickly discovered, and at still 
another place, one of our party shows us where he had seen the rare 
ivory-billed woodpecker a few days before. All along the wayside the 
marshes are dotted with the spring helenium, purple, yellow and pale 
lilac butterworts, Pinguicula elatior, P, lutea, P. pumUa, the loveliest 
to my mind of all the flowers that I found in Florida, bright orange 
"bachelor buttons," Polygala lutea and more rarely by that lovely 
Amaryllis, the purple tinted white Atamasco lily,, Atamasco Atamasco, 

At one alluring spot I asked to stop and upon getting out dis- 
covered a nodding pink flower with clustered leaves at its base which 
are covered with white down beneath. It proved to be Chaptalia 
tomentosa and a fleld botanist of DeLand told me it was the one spot 
where he had discovered it, and added: "How did you do it?" 

At intervals partly dried-up ponds or lakes are to be seen with 
numberless button-like white heads of the pipewort, Eriocaulon com" 
pressum, shining above the water, and growing in great masses is the 
showy, feathery-foliaged St. John's wort, Hypericum myrtifoHum, with 
its bushy flat tops literally covered with hundreds of bright yellow 
flower clusters. 

Circling around and farther back in soil that has once been sub- 
merged are dainty bartonias, Bartonia vema, with their tiny white 
blossoms on leafless stems, as well as the minute bladderworts, Utri- 
cularia comuta, with their perfect spurred jewels. Then, like a yellow 
fringe, come the showy sarracenias (minor) their trumpet leaves 
spotted with white and veined with green and red, while interspersed 
with them are the brilliant calopogons, (tuberosum), and rose pogonias, 
(ophioglosaoides, magenta-pink sabbatias, (gracilis), and the star-like 
Hypoxis juncea. In some favored spots all these lovely blossoms are 
made more so by contrast with the white-topped sedge, Dichromena 
colorata, growing freely among them. 

Shining out like slender columns from oak and palmetto scrub rise 
the custard apples — papaws, Asimina speciosa, with their showy, leathery, 
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straw-colored blossoms, growing on slender, upright branches and wav- 
ing like fairy wands to the passersby» and clambering among and over 
the scrub, the dainty, sensitive brier, Morongia undnata, sheds beauty 
around by its fluffy pink balls of bloom with their golden stamens. 

As we neared the coast vegetation becomes more abundant, cab- 
bage palms, Batal Palmetto^ of splendid growth with vines like smilax, 
{BoncHiox) , and trumpet flower, Bignonia crucigera, add to the Jungle 
efTect where oaks with wonderful festoons of Spanish moss, Tillandsia 
usneoides, lend enchantment to truly tropical vistas. Here quantities 
of blue salvia, (lyrata), border the way, as well as occasional patches of 
the red, (coccinea) , while wild verbena, (Lamhertii) , and brilliant orange 
or purple lantana, (Camara and Sellowiana), gladden the eye. By the 
Halifax River was found the wild heliotrope, Heliotropium Ciirassavicum, 
There also were the great oyster beds, and there various water birds 
were wading and fishing, among them the Louisiana heron, a noticeably 
beautiful species with contrasted blues, chestnut and white. In the 
grasses, sparrows new to me were singing and fluttering (probably 
Scott's seaside), but I could not be sure of its identity. 

Between Daytona and Sea Breeze, as we approach the ocean, masses 
of spiderwort, Tradeacantia reflexa^ with their brilliant blues, showy 
white poppies, Argemone alha, Spanish bayonets. Yucca aloi/olia, and 
Cherokee roses, R. laevigata, make a fairyland of beauty. Here, as 
elsewhere, phlox, escaped from cultivation and of every hue, covers acres 
of waste ground, and on the sand cliffs above the shining beach, gay 
gaillardias grow. Sandpipers, gulls and pelicans add interest to this 
charming scene. As we speed over the white sand of the motorists' 
Paradise towards Ormond, the wide stretches bordering the sea, mag- 
nify Nature's greatness. With the declining day we are facing toward 
home when we are to experience one of the most thrilling sights of 
the day in the V-shaped evening flight of the white herons. Over the 
tops of the great pines they circle in two squads with from 50 to 75 
birds in each, winging their way to their rookeries across mysterious 
marshes and beyond our vision. What better ending for a spring 
day in Florida? 



BOTANIZING AT THE FAIRBANKS MUSEUM IN 1919 

Inez Addie Howe 
Last summer was an especially interesting season from a botanist's 
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standpoint Tlie extreme heat of June forced many midsummer plants 
into bloom from 10 days to two weeks earlier than usual. The dry 
weather of July and August greatly minimized the number of blooms 
on the orchids due at that time, but the same drought shrunk the 
ponds so much that collecting pond weeds and water plants was much 
more successful than usual. 

From the museum we did much systematic work, covering ndw 
areas within our five-mile radius, with many additions to our local 
flora as a result. 

With the addition of Miss Mary L. Wheeler to our museum staff, 
much more efficient work was accomplished than I hp.ve usually been 
able to do. To her, credit is due for a station for Crepis capillaria in 
St. Johnsbury. According to the flora this is the third station in the 
state. 

The additions to our local flora were as follows: Amaranthua 
graedzana, Digitaria sanguinalia, Artemisia biennis, Cyperus esculentns, 
Utricularia cornuta, Bidens connata, Chenopodium inciauniy Myrica 
Oale, Crepis capillaria. Polygonum prolificum, Kalmia polifolia, Hahe- 
naria /Kat^a, Potamogeton ohtusifplius, P. praelongus, Ambrosia trifida, 
Camelina sativa, Centaurea nigra var. radiata, Oxybaphus Horibundus, 
Euphorbia humistrata, Isoetes echinospora var. Braunii, Carex foenea, 
C. fiava, C. granularis, C. scoparia, Eriophorum virginicum, a total of 
25 species. 

Of this number three, Polygonum prolificum, Camelina sativa and 
Centaurea nigra var. radiata, are new to Vermont. 

I have plenty of pressed specimens of P. prolificumj but of the 
Centaurea I made no herbarium specimens. This was an oversight, but 
the plants were brought to the museum for identification and, in the 
rush of a busy week, missed getting into press. However, I expect 
to be able to get a supply of this species next summer. 

An especially profitable day's botanizing was at Shadow lake in 
the town of Concord, on July 11. Lobelia Dortmanna, Eriocaulon 
septangulare, Drosera longifolia, Sparganium diversifolium var. acaule, 
and Utricularia comuta were very common along the east shore and in 
shallow water near the shore. 

Ranunculus Boreanus in Vermont 

I have one report to make that I am sure will interest other mem- 
bers of the clubs as much as it does me. When the November, 1919, 
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copy of Rhodora came, I read with much interest the article on Ranun- 
culus Boreanus in Eastern New York. 

In May, 1917, Miss Edith Hutchinson of Concord, Vt, a member 
of our club, brought to me for identification a curious buttercup that 
grows plentifully on her father's farm. It blooms earlier than other 
buttercups and has finely dissected leaves. I could find nothing in 
Gray or Brflton that would fit the specimen, so preserved it until such 
time as I could identify it. I find on examination that it exactly fits 
the description of Ranunculus boreanus as given in Rhodora. There- 
fore Vermont can Justly lay claim to the first station for this European 
species. Miss Hutchinson assures me that she can supply me with any 
number of specimens next spring. 

With the death, in July, 1919, of William Everard Balch, the 
botanists as well as all other natural scientists of Vermont, of New 
England, and of America, lost one of their most efficient co-laborers, 
but his matchless series of photographs of the orchids of Vermont, 
which only lacked one Vermont species and embraced all but two 
species ever recorded in New England, will ever be a lasting memorial 
to his ability as a botanist and photo|[rapher. 

In closing I would like to give a few statistics of our botanical 
work for 1919. On our flower tables at the museum we displayed dur- 
ing the season 710 species of flowering plants, 52 of ferns and fern 
allies and 26 of mosses and lichens, collected within a five mile radius 
of the museum, beside a hundred or more species from mountain, lake 
and seashore far beyond our range. 



ROCKY MOUNTAIN FLORA— WYOMING 

Ruth B. Fisher 

The section of Wyoming where I spent part of the summer has its 
headquarters 50 miles from the railroad station, Cody. It has an 
elevation of 6,900 feet and lies in a narrow mountain valley gouged out 
by the south fork of the Shoshone River. About us plateaus and 
peaks rose to elevations of 11,000, sometimes 12,000 feet, and over. 
Prom "The Ranch," so called because it was a resting place for tourists, 
we made pack trips of several days length to the surrounding wilder- 
nesses. These were to the Thoroughfare Country adjoining the south- 
east of Yellowstone park, Boulder basin, and the Shoshone plateau 
which separates the headwaters of the Shoshone, GreybuU and Wind 
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rivers. Our night camps were usually made Just below the tree line 
which seems to be about 11,000 feet at this latitude. 

My plant press consisted of two boards, rounded at the corners, 
filled with newspapers and tied with cords. This I fastened to the 
pommel of my saddle, with camera and glasses, but later consigned the 
press to the duffiebag, substituting in its place an oilskin sack for 
horseback collections. To hasten the drying I used in camp the back 
part of our portable stove. 

The greatest floral wonders were near the summits of the divides 
in spongy places kept moist by the melting snowbanks above. It was 
in such locations that I found anemones, ranunculuses, and a white 
caltha. The dryer slopes near were blued by forget-me-nots, Myosotis 
alpestris, and Mertenaia alpina which I thought at flrst was another 
forget-me-not of a deeper blue. A little farther down the grassy 
mountain sides were several species of painted cup, Castillejay from 
cream colored to rich carmine; the higher the altitude the wider and 
deeper colored were the leaves that formed the blossom. Among the 
more showy plants were a dark blue larkspur, Delphinum Nelsonii, 
the white masses of Phlox multifloraj the dark magenta Primula Parryi, 
also the graceful columbine, Aquilegia coerulea, with fioweVs fully three 
inches in length which shaded from dark lavender to pure cream white 
specimens. Another cream colored aquilegea, oreophila, was found 
on rocky ledges overhanging a river canyon. 

On the exposed rounding summit of Needle mountain at a height 
of 12,000 feet I found two spring beauties flowering in August; several 
erigerons; moss campion; a small poppy, Papaver radicatum; and two 
. Townsendias, one of these, alpina, never having been reported but once 
before. This was a curious, compact sphere of leaves and purplish 
flowers about an inch and a half in diameter which secured itself to 
the ground by a taproot. 

On the mountain slopes the most numerous and varied plants were 
the many species of the Pea family such as Lupinus, Astragalus, Vida, 
Hedysarum and several others. These are the mainstay of the elk 
and mountain sheep which we often saw on these summer ranges. 
At about 9,000 feet altitude I found two of our Vermont plants, the 
twin flower, Linnaea americana, and the single flowered shinleaf, 
Moneses uniflora. 

The flora of my lowest elevation along the Shoshone consisted 
mostly of sagebrush, Artemisia tridentata, even to the river's edge; 
masses of Rosa Fendleri, blossoming in July; the black Cottonwood, 
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Populua angu8tifoHu8, covering the ground for about a week to a depth 
of two Inches with its cotton wool; and the silverleafed Buffalo-berry, 
Lepargyraea argentea, the sweet odor of whose flowers is conveyed to 
some distance 

This sketch merely gives a glimpse of what there is in this section 
of the Rockies. I found on my return east that I had but about a 
hundred specimens the greater part of them, however, were collected at 
the higher altitudes. I am indebted to Dr. Rydberg and to Dr. Pennell, 
both of the New York Botanical garden, for the naming of these. 



BIRD MIGRATION AT WELLS RIVER 

Wendell P. Smith 

The range of observation covers a radius of two miles from the 
village of Wells River, extending over a period of five years, 1914-1919. 
The average date of arrival appears opposite the names of some of 
the birds. 

Colymbus holboelli, Holboell's grebe; winter resident; uncommon. 

Gavia imber. Loon; migrant; rare. 

Larus argentatus. Herring gull; uncommon visitor. 

Mergus americanus, American merganser; winter visitant; occa- 
sionally resident. 

Anas platyrhynchos. Mallard; migrant; rare. 

Anas obscura. Black duck; summer resident; uncommon. 

Marila americana. Redhead; migrant; rare. 

Clangula clangula americana, Golden-eye; winter resident; un- 
common. 

Clangula islandica, Barrow's golden-eye; winter resident; un- 
common. 

Branta canadensis canadensis, Canada goose; migrant; common. 

Botaurus Lentiginosus, Bittern; summer resident; tolerably com- 
mon. 

Ardea herodias herodias. Great blue heron ; rare. 

Butorides virescens virescens. Green heron; summer resident; un- 
common. 

Ponzana Carolina, Sora rail; rare summer visitant. 

Philohela minor. Woodcock; summer resident; rare. 

Totanus flavipes. Yellow-legs; migrant; rare. 

Helodromas solitarius solitarius. Solitary sandpiper; migrant; rare. 
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Actitis macularia. Spotted sandpiper; summer resident; common; 
May 12. 

Bonasa umbellus umbellus, Ruffed grouse; resident; tolerably 
common. 

Zenaidura macroura carolinensis, Moumiifg dove; rare visitant. 

Circus hudsonius, Marsh hawk; summer resident; uncommon. 

Accipiter velox, Sharp-shinned hawk; summer resident; uncommon. 

Accipiter cooperii, Cooper's hawk; summer resident; uncommon. 

Astur atricapillus atricapillus» Goshawk; winter visitant; rare. 

Buteo borealis borealis, Red-tailed hawk; summer resident, un- 
common. 

Buteo lineatus lineatus, Red-shouldered hawk; summer resident; 
common. 

Falco sparverius sparverius» Sparrow hawk; summer resident; rare. 

Pandion haliaetus carolinensis, Osprey; migrant; uncommon. 

Strix varia varia, Barred owl; resident; common. 

Cryptoglaux funerea richardsoni, Richardson's owl; winter visitant; 
rare. 

Cryptoglaux acadica acadica, Saw- whet owl; resident; uncommon. 

Otus asio asio. Screech owl; resident; common. 

Bubo virginianus virginianus, great-homed owl; resident; rare. 

Coccyzus erythrophthalmus, Black-billed cuckoo; summer resident; 
common; May 21. 

Ceryle alcyon, Belted kingfisher; summer resident; uncommon; 
April 26. ' 

Dryobates villosus villosus, Hairy woodpecker; resident; un- 
common. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus, Downy woodpecker; resident; 
common. 

Picoides arcticus, Arctic three-toed woodpecker; winter visitant; 
rare. 

Sphyrapicus varius varius, Yellow-bellied sapsucker; summer resi- 
dent; common; April 14. 

Phloeotomus pileatus abieticola, Northern pileated woodpecker; 
resident; rare. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus, Red-headed woodpecker; summer resi- 
dent; rare. 

Colaptes auratus luteus, Northern flicker; summer resident; 
common. 
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Antrostomus vociferous vociferous, Whip-poor-will; summer resi- 
dent; common; May 10. 

Chordeiles virginianus virginianus, Nighthawk; summer resident; 
common; May 25. 

Chaetura pelagica. Chimney swift; summer resident; common; 
May 8. 

Archilochus colubris, Ruby-throated humming-bird; summer resi- 
dent; common; May 14. 

Tyrannus tyrannus, Kingbird; summer resident; common; May 12. 

Myriarchus crinitus, Crested flycatcher; summer resident; common; 
May 12. 

Sayornis phoebe» Phoebe; summer resident; common; March 28. 

Nuttallomis borealis, Olive-sided flycatcher; summer resident; un- 
common; May 29. 

Myiochanes virens» Wood pewee; summer resident; common; 
May 24. 

Empidonax flaviventris, Yellow-bellied flycatcher; migrant; rare. 

Empidonax trailli alnorum. Alder flycatcher; summer resident; 
rare. 

Empidonax minimus, Least flycatcher; summer resident; common; 
May 7. 

Otocoris alpestris praticola, Prairie-horned lark; resident; rare. 

Cyanocitta cristata cristata, Blue Jay; resident; common. 

Corvus brachyrhjrnchos brachyrhynchos, Crow; summer resident; 
common; February 26. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus; Bobolink; summer resident; common; 
May 14. 

Molothrus ater ater, Cowbird; summer resident; common; April 15. 

Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus, Red-winged blackbird; summer 
resident; common; March 29. 

Sturnella magna magna, Meadowlark; summer resident; uncom- 
mon; April 8. 

Icterus galbula, Baltimore oriole; summer resident; common; 
May 14. 

Euphagus carolinus, Rusty blackbird; migrant; uncommon. 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus, Bronzed grackle; summer resident; 
common; March 28. 

Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina, Evening grosbeak; winter 
visitant; uncommon. 
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Pinicola enucleator leucura, Pine grosbeak, winter visitant; com- 
mon. 

Carpodicus purpureas purpereus. Purple finch; summer resident; 
common; April 4. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. Crossbill; winter visitant; uncommon. 

Loxia leucoptera, White-winged crossbill; winter visitant; rare. 

Acanthis linaria linaria, Redpoll; winter visitant; common. 

Astragalinus tristis tristis, Goldfinch; summer resident; few winter. 

Spinus pinus, Pine siskin; migrant; rare. 

Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis, Snow bunting; winter visitant; com- 
mon. 

Pooecetes gramineus gramineus, Vesper sparrow; summer resident; 
common; April 10. 

Passerculus sandwichensis savanna, Savannah sparrow; summer 
resident; common; April 12. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys, Whiten^rowned sparrow; mi- 
grant; common; May 12. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated sparrow; summer resident; 
common; April 26. 

Spizella monticola monticola. Tree sparrow; winter visitant; com- 
mon. 

Spizella passerina passerina, Chipping sparrow; summer resident; 
common; April 26. 

Spizella pusilla pusilla. Field sparrow; summer resident; common; 
May 1. 

Junco hyemalis hyemalis, Slate-colored junco; summer resident; a 
few winter; March 20. 

Melospiza melodia melodia. Song sparrow; summer resident; com- 
mon; March 22. 

Passerella iliaca iliaca, Fox sparrow; migrant; uncommon. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus, Towhee; summer resi- 
dent; rare. 

Zamelodia ludoviciana, Rose-breasted grosbeak; summer resident; 
uncommon; May 16. 

Passerina cyanea. Indigo bunting; summer resident; common; 
May 24. 

Piranga erythromelas, Scarlet tanager; summer resident; common; 
May 27. 

Progne subis subis, Purple martin; summer resident; uncommon. 
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Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons, Cliff swallow; summer resident; 
common; May 8. 

Hirundo erythrogastra, Barn swallow; summer resident; common; 
April 28. 

Iridoprocne bicolor, Tree swallow; summer resident; rare; May 15. 

Riparia riparia, Bank swallow; summer resident; common; May 11. 

Bombycilla cedrorum, Cedar waxwing; summer resident; common; 
May 17. 

Lanius borealis, Northern shrike; winter visitant; rare. 

Lanius ludovicianus migrans, Migrant shrike; sunmier resident; 
rare. 

Vireosylva olivacea. Red-eyed vireo; summer resident; common; 
May 20. 

Vireosylva gilva gilva, Warbling vireo; summer resident; common; 
May 13. 

Lanivireo flavifrons, Yellow-throated vireo; summer resident; com- 
mon; May 27. 

Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. Blue-headed vireo; summer resident; 
common; April 26. 

Mniotilta varia, Black and white warbler; summer resident; com- 
mon; May 5. 

Vermivora rubricapilla rubricapilla, Nashville warbler; summer 
resident; common; May 8. 

Vermivora peregrina, Tennessee warbler; migrant; common; 
May 20. 

Compsothlypis americana usneae» Northern parula warbler; summer 
residept; common; May 10. 

Dendroica tigrins, Cape May warbler; migrant; uncommon; May 15. 

Dendroica aestiva aestiva, Yellow warbler; summer resident; com- 
mon; May 11. 

Dendroica caerulescens caerulescens, Black-throated blue warbler; 
summer resident; common; May 10. 

Dendroica coronata, Myrtle warbler; summer resident; common; 
May 4. 

Dendroica magnolia, Magnolia warbler; summer resident; common; 
May 17. 

Dendroica pensylvanica. Chestnut-sided warbler; summer resident; 
common; May 15. 

Dendroica castanea, Bay-breasted warbler; migrant; common; 
May 24. 
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Dendroica striata, BlackpoU warbler; migrant; common; May 25. 

Dendroica fusca, Blackburnian warbler; summer resident; com- 
mon; May 9. 

Dendroica virens, Black-throated green warbler; sunmier resident; 
common; May 8. 

Dendroica vigorsi, Pine warbler; summer resident; common; 
April 19. . 

Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea, Yellow-palm warbler; migrant; 
uncommon. 

SeiuruB aurocapillus. Oven-bird; summer resident; common; 
May 10. 

Seiurus noveboracensis noveboracensis, Water thrush; summer 
resident; rare; May 23. 

Oporonis agilis, Connecticut warbler; migrant; rare. 

Oporonis Philadelphia, Mourning warbler; summer resident; rare. 

Geothlypis trichas trichas, Maryland yellow-throat; summer resi- 
dent; common; May 15. 

Wilsonia pusilla pusilla, Wilson's warbler; migrant; uncommon. 

Wilsonia canadensis, Canadian warbler; summer resident; com- 
mon; May 25. 

Setophaga ruticilla, Redstart; summer resident; common; May 11. 

Mimus polyglottos polyglottos, mockingbird; summer resident; rare. 

Dumetella carolinensis, Catbird; summer resident; common; 
May 12. 

Toxostoma rufum. Brown thrasher; summer resident; uncommon; 
June 4. 

Troglodytes aedon aedon, House wren; summer resident; common; 
May 5. 

Nannus hiemalis hiemalis, Winter wren; summer resident; un- 
common. 

Certhia familiaris americana, Brown creeper; resident; common. 

Sitta carolinensis carolinensis, White-breasted nuthatch; resident; 
common. 

Sitta canadensis, Red-breasted nuthatch; resident. 

Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus. Chickadee; resident; common. 

Penthestes hudsonicus littoralis, Acadian chickadee; winter visit- 
ant; rare. 

Regulus satrapa satrapa, Golden-crowned kinglet; migrant; com- 
mon; a few winter. 
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Regulus calendula calendula, Ruby-crowned kinglet; migrant; com- 
mon; April 23. 

Hylochichla mustelina, Wood thrush; summer resident; uncommon; 
May 15. 

Hylochichla fuscescens fuscescens, Veery; summer resident; com- 
mon; May 4. 

Hylochichla aliciae aliciae, Gray-cheeked thrush; migrant; uncom- 
mon; May 14. 

Hylochichla ustulata swainsoni, Olive-backed thrush; summer resi- 
dent; uncommon; May 14. 

Hylocichla guttata pallasii, Hermit thrush; summer resident; com- 
mon; April 15. 

Planesticus migratorius migratorius, Robin; summer resident; 
common; March 16. 

Sialia sialis sialis, Bluebird; summer resident; common; March 14. 



THE WHORLED MILXWEED (Asclepias verticillata) 
W. W. Eggleston 

Professor Joseph Torrey*s Additions to Oakes' Catalogue of Vermont 
Plants (Thompson's Appendix to the History of Vermont, 1853) in- 
cludes ** Asclepias verticillata^ Brattleboro (C. C. Frost)." Like several 
other of Frost's plants, of which botanical specimens were not found, 
this species was listed in "Plants to be Looked For" in the Vermont 
Flora of 1900 and entirely omitted in the 1915 catalogue. There are 
very good reasons to believe that it can be found in the lower Con- 
necticut Valley of Vermont. Tuckerman and Frost, in their Catalogue 
of Plants Growing Within a Radius of Thirty Miles of Amherst, Mass. 
(1875) include Asclepias verticillata without comment. Stone's Plants 
of Franklin, Hampshire and Hampden counties, Mass. (1913) also list 
the species without special comment. In the Gray Herbarium there is 
a specimen labelled as follows, "Cliff, Sunderland, Mass., Nov. 1, 1914, 
F. G. Floyd." No other herbaria has been consulted. It is represented 
in the Gray Herbarium from many stations in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. It seems to prefer sandy, well drained soil 
of the plains and the lesser mountains. 

In the western United States the whorled milkweed group is rep- 
resented by at least three other species. Of these, Asclepias galioides 
is abundant in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona, and has been 
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found to be very poisonous to all grazing animals. Asclepias mexicana 
and A. pumUa are also known to be poisonous. 

In the South A, verticillata is looked on as an antidote in snake 
poisoning. 



PILEATED WOODPECKER VISITS DOORYARD 

' Mabel Strong Heselton 

The writer has been receiving visits from a pileated woodpecker. I 
first heard him in some woods Just back of the house daring the summer 
and fall and one day in October, upon hearing the call very near the 
house, I rushed out to find the bird on a small willow tree at the 
foot of our garden, less than 10 rods from the house. All through 
the winter (1919-1920) he has repeated his visits and I have had fine 
opportunities to see him both with and without field glasses. I have 
been much interested for it is the first time that I have ever seen the 
bird alive. 

I am feeding a large flock of chickadees and nuthatches, among 
them a pair of red-breasted ones, and a pair each of downy and hairy 
woodpeckers. They come to my feeding place, high up under the edge 
of our back piazza, where I keep doughnuts on nails and suet, pork, 
bones and butternuts. Often there are a dozen birds at a time, this 
being the largest number of birds I have entertained in many years. 

Since the heavy snow I have had redpolls and tree sparrows and 
goldfinches but I am so afraid that the cat will get them that I do 
not encourage them for I know that neighboring barns offer an abun- 
dance of food and shelter. 

In Woodstock several ladies are feeding a fiock of 18 or more 
evening grosbeaks but I have not been privileged to see them this 
winter. I have a neighbor who is feeding as many birds as I am and 
three fiying squirrels and two red squirrels in addition. 



REPORT ON VERMONT HEPATICAE FOR 1919 

Annie Lorenz 
The only addition for 1919 is Anthoceros crispulus (Mont.) Douin, 
collected by Dr. Evans at Jericho in 1903, which had been listed as 
A, punctatus L, The writer collected A, criapulus at Ascutneyville, 
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Just after the North Hero meeting, and this raised the question of the 
identity of the previous collection. A. punctatua is now admitted to 
the list on Frost's authority. 

The Vermont list now stands at 130. The noticeable feature of 
the hepatic flora of North Hero was the paucity of species, only three 
being noted. This was probably due to the dry limestone and old 
cultivation of the island. One species, however, Fossombronia foveolata 
Lindh, was excessively abundant on the muddy shores. 



TAME ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 

Mrs. W. H, Moore 

We have here in Woodstock a tame rose-breasted grosbeak which 
was brought to me when a baby bird. There was then a slight show- 
ing of pink under each wing, indicating that it was a male. This was 
in May four years ago. Mr. Moore has had the bird at his newspaper 
office most of the time. He is the office pet and is admired by every- 
one because of his lovely coat. He is very tame and, when the cage 
door is left open, he hops on to one's hand or shoulder and eats out of 
the hand or from the lips; then he flies around the office on a tour of 
inspection. He picks type from the compositors' cases, investigates 
articles on the counters and often becomes so mischievous that he 
is taken back to his cage. 

His pranks are the same when he is at the house where he is this 
winter. As this was being written he flew to the back of the chair, 
overlooked the process and then started oft on mischief bent. If it is 
plants or work baskets, the pins and needles, leaves and blossoms drop 
around him like rain drops. He readily hops on to one's hand. He 
will sit quietly on the open door of the phonograph and listen to the 
music long enough for several records to be played, twisting his head 
in a comical manner. 

He is a wonderful singer. Interspersed with his own songs are 
those of other birds which he heard from the office door. Peter is his 
home name and Mortimer his office appellation. 
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PELORIA IN HABENARIA 

Anne E. PerkinM 

I collected in Vermont an abnormal orchid. The specimen was 
sent to C. A. Weatherby who writes concerning it as follows: 

"I have Just received the queer orchid which you collected at 
Berkshire, Vt, back from Professor Ames. He states that my second 
conjecture was corfect and that the plant is an abnormal form of 
Habenaria psycodes. It is an example of the phenomenon known as 
peloria by which (this in case you do not happen to be familiar with 
the term) an irregular flower becomes regular by the duplication of 
one or another of its parts to the exclusion of those which differ from 
it. In this case the petals are repeated and the lip with its spur is 
eliminated. 

"Following the clue given by Professor Ames, I flnd some litera- 
ture on the subject which I had previously overlooked. A precisely 
similar form has been recorded in Hahenaria fimhriata (Lynn, N. H., 
H. G. Jesup, Bot. Gaz. xviii, 189) and also in H. ciliaris. The opposite 
kind of peloria in which the petals have spurs like the lip has also 
been at least once noted in a species of Hahenaria. 

"In the case of your flower the peloria seems also to have extended 
to the stamens which, by the production of one or two additional 
anther-sacs, show a partial reversion to a primitive regular-flowered 
type. I flnd a similar phenomenon recorded in a peloric flower of a 
European species. 

"Professor Ames does not say whether he has seen such a form in 
Hahenaria psycodes before; but I find no record of one." 



WOODSTOCX PLANTS 

E, M. Kittredge 

Among the plants I have collected for Miss Billings in the town 
of Woodstock are more than 50 recorded from only a few stations in 
the state and 35 others not mentioned in the 1915 issue of the Vermont 
Flora. Of these not recorded, perhaps a few of the most interesting are 
Ribes rotundifolium. Euphorbia glyptoaperma, Vitis aestivalis, Oeno- 
thera muricata var. canescens, Pentstemon palliduSj Houstonia coeru- 
lea, var. Faxonorum, Lonicera Xylosteum, Achillea ligusticaj Artemisia 
annua. Chrysanthemum Parthenium, Hieradum pilosella var. viride. 
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Lactuca villosa. With the exception of the feverfew, only one or two 
plants of the composites were found. The Penstetmon was a very in- 
teresting find as it is understood to be the first record for that species 
so far north. 

Bushes of the fiy honeysuckle are widely distributed on the hills 
and along the river, doubtless owing their origin to cultivated bushes 
on the grounds of many residences nearby. 

Of the plants somewhat rare in the state that have been collected 
in Woodstock, the following are worthy of mention: Equisetum palustre, 
Lycopodium inundatum var. Bigelovii, Elymus virginicus var. hirsuti- 
glumis, Festuca octoflora, Scirpus atrovirens, Spergularia rubra, Ane- 
mone riparia, Amphicarpa pitcheri (abundant along the Ottaqueeche), 
Erodium cicutarium, Acer negundo, Halenia deflexa, Cynanchum nigrum, 
Veronica Chamaedrys, Crepis capillaris, Leontodon autumnalis. 

Other plants, new to the state and collected in Woodstock and 
presented to the Billings Herbarium, are Hypoxia hirsuta, by Mrs. 
Heselton, Salsola peatifera, by Mrs. Mack. 

While my collecting in the state has been chiefly at Woodstock, 
I have been fortunate to find a few interesting plants in other locali- 
ties in the state. Euphorbia glyptosperma, collected in Woodstock 
in 1917, was found in Proctors ville in August, 1920. Corydalis aurea 
was collected at North Ferrisburgh and Charlotte, Trifolium duhium, 
Rhus glabra, Lathyrus palustris var. myrtifoliua and Zanthoxylum 
palustris in North Ferrisburgh. 



^VERMONT DRAGON FLIES LISTED IN MANUAL OF 
THE ODONATA OF NEW ENGLAND 

D. Lewis Button 

For the past three summers the author of this note has been col- 
lecting dragon flies for R. Heber Howe, Jr., who was working on the 
Odonata of New England, and has about completed a working manual 
to cover New England. This manual describes 156 species for New 
England, of which 44 are known to inhabit Vermont. 



*As there is no other medium in Vermont for publishing articles 
concerning the natural history of the state which do not have to do 
with plants or birds, the officers of the society have decided to include 
such articles from time to time in the annual bulletin. Papers on 
branches which have not been treated are solicited. A check list of 
the mammals was published in Joint Bulletin 2, 1916. — Ed. 
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The most of my collecting has been done about Brandon and 
Leicester, unless otherwise noted after the species. Before the past 
three years collecting, only five or six species were reported for Ver- 
mont and no material was to be located to verify all of the reports 
of those few. 

Mr. Howe has had access to the collections of a few other col- 
lections beside my own that have been made in Vermont during the 
past three years and the locations and collector are here noted for 
species that are not of my collecting. 

The list is as follows: 

Agrion aequaMlOj A, mctculatum. 

Lestes unguiculatus, L, uncatus, L. disjuncta (Woodstock — Morse), 
L. violdcea. 

Enallagma hageni, E, ehrium, E. aignatum (St. Albans — ^Johnson). 

Nehalennia ireni, N, gracilis, 

Amphiagrion saucium, 

Chromagrion conditum (Bristol). 

lachnura verticalis, 

Cordulegaater diastatops (Jay, Troy — ^Morse), C. maculatus, 

Ophiogomphus aspersus (Bennington — Johnson). 

Oomphus parvulus (Starksboro), O, hrevis, O. exilis (Bristol). 

Dromogomphus spinosus, 

Boyeria vinosa. 

Basiaeschna Janata. 

Gomphaeschna furcillata (Newport — Slosson). 

Anax Junius. 

Aeshna umhrosa, A. eremita, A. verticalis, A. canadensis, A. con- 
stricta, A. umhrosa (Rutland — ^Johnson). 

Didymops transversa (Hagen). 

Dorocordulia libera. 

Somatochlora forcipata. 

Tetragoneuria cynosura. 

Libellula exusta (Bristol), L. lustuosa, L. quadrimaculata, L. 
pulchella. 

Plathemis lydia. 

Sympetrum ruhicundulum, 8. semicinctus. 

Leucorrhinia intacta, L. frigida. 
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NOTES 
New Stotion tar Holly Fern 

Miss Annie Lorenz of Hartford, Conn., reports a fine station for 
Polistji/chum Braunii in Weathersfleld gorge, discovered August 11, 
1919. 

Saw Hamming-bird incubating 

A humming-bird was observed incubating by Miss Emeline Webster 
of Hartland at the premises of Mrs. L. S. Bartlett and Miss Maria 
Stedman in West Brattleboro in June, 1919. The nest was on the 
branch of a maple tree over the lawn and by climbing out on to a 
piazza roof the observers could see into it, thus having an opportunity 
to observe the domestic life of this interesting bird. 

Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea at Brighton 

There is a good station for Vaccinium Vitia-Ideae L. var. minus 
Lodd. at Brighton. This was reported in 1911 by W. H. Blanchard but 
for some reason was omitted in the Flora of Vermont, published in 
1915. 

BiiUetin 7 Wanted 

Harold G. Rugg of Hanover, N. H., is desirous of obtaining a copy 
of Bulletin 7, Vermont Bird club, 1914, and is willing to pay 50 cents 
for one of the booklets. 

Meadowlarks Wintering in Vermont 

Two meadowlarks wintered near Rutland during the severe winter 
of 1919-1920. When the thermometer remained far below zero, day 
after day, in January, they entered the city and were seen on ash 
piles which protruded above the snow. Following the two blizzards 
in March they were not seen. 

Barrow's Goldeneye <m tbe Connecticut 

Wendell P. Smith of Wells River writes that Barrow's goldeneye, 
the American goldeneye, and one Holboell's grebe wintered on the 
Connecticut river near Wells River. 
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Carez Wfldenovii in Vermont 

Carex Wildenovii was found growing on a limestone ledge in a 
pasture in Sudbury in July, 1919, by Clarence H. Knowlton of Hingham, 
Mass. This is the first known collection of this sedge in Vermont. Mr. 
Knowlton reports Euphorbia glyptosperma from a railroad embank- 
ment in Burlington. 

Suggests Intensive Botanizing 

''A suggestion that I have to make to the Botanical dub members 
is an intensive comparative study of small areas, the measurements to 
be decided by the club, to ascertain simularity and differences of plant 
growths in different parts of the state. Of course it should be desig- 
nated whether the area is to be in the open or in the woods, in dry or 
in moist situatio.ns,*' writes Miss Elizabeth Billings of Woodstock. 

Grosbeaks at Feed Table 

"A small flock of pine grosbeaks has been about the village (Wood- 
stock) for several weeks and has come to a feeding box placed four 
feet from a house on a bay window and just opposite a chamber window. 
Evening grosbeaks have also frequented feeding boxes about the village 
for two or three winters, staying as late as May 1," writes Mrs. W. H. 
Moore. 
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EDITORIAL 

The following was submitted by Miss E. M. Kittredge for another 
department of the Bulletin, but the idea covered is so important to 
all lovers of Vermont's flora, and so timely, that we have appropriated 
it for this column: 

The Need of a Botanical Garden in Vermont 

Some of the rarest of our plants are occasionally found growing in 
places soon to be invaded by woodsmen, or roadmakers, or along road- 
sides which must be cut, or in fields which are to be cultivated. 
Herbarium specimens, of course, are taken, but the real lover of plants 
regrets the loss of the growing plant. If possessed of a garden of his 
own, or having access to the gardens of friends, the plant is removed 
from its jeopardized home and given a home where it is guarded, and 
its grace and beauty enjoyed. But those of us who are not fortunate 
in the matter of gardens of our own or our friends, must leave the 
lovely, or odd, things we find to be destroyed by "the march of prog- 
ress." Therefore arises the need of a reservation in the Experiment 
Station, or some other advantageous place, where such plants can find 
sanctuary, and not only afford opportunities for study to the serious 
botanist, but delight the eyes, and awaken the interest of the casual 
observer. 

The writer firmly believes in leaving most plants where Nature 
has placed them, but when it is evident that certain plants, interesting 
for one reason or another, are doomed to destruction if left, then she 
as firmly believes in removing them to some other situation, where 
they will be able to grow — and perhaps multiply. During four years in 
this State the writer has found many such plants which would soon 
be destroyed, and which she would gladly have sent to the State 
Botanical Garden, had there been one. Doubtless, other members of 
this Club have had similar experiences. The Club has done much to 
preserve a record of the State's flora in the Herbarium. Will it not 
now provide, or urge the provision of, a home for living plants? 



The committee appointed at the last summer meeting of the Clubs 
to draft a petition to the State Legislature, asking that a law be passed 
to protect the wild flowers of Vermont, lost no time in getting to work. 
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The result was that consideration was given by the General Assembly 
of 1921 to a measure to prohibit the extinction of stations of rare plants 
for commercial, or for other purposes. Because of the accessibility of 
Vermont's favorite botanizing centers, due to modern means of travel, 
a law of this kind is the only means of preventing total disappearance 
of some of the rarest plants from the State's flora. 



We are glad to again welcome to the Bulletin an article which 
does not come under the head of either plant or bird study. It has 
been pointed out before that the Bulletin offers a medium for the 
discussion of all phases of natural history of Vermont. Botanists and 
ornithologists predominate in this State, but there are many who would 
be interested in articles on the insects, reptiles and mammals. The 
fungi have been much neglected during recent years. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT 

Nellie F, Flynn 

Business Meetings of the Year 

The. 1920 summer meeting, at Tyson, was called to order by the 
president, Dr. Ezra Brainerd. Bx-Gov. W. W. Stickney, of Ludlow, ad- 
dressed the Clubs on the history of the region and the old post road, 
which, in 1759, was built from Charleston, N. H., to Crown Point, N. Y., 
under General Amherst. Mrs. W. H. Moore, of Woodstock, followed 
with a delightful talk on the birds of the Black River Valley and she 
whistled some of their songs. Several new members were elected. 

Members were notllied to report promptly all new finds of plants 
to Dr. George P. Burns, and to send duplicates to the State. Herbarium. 
Dr. A. J. Grout presented the matter of protecting the plants in 
Smuggler's Notch, which is being denuded of ferns by the Gillette 
Nursery Company of Southworth, N. J. He said that Goldie's fern 
was gone, and a few others were about extinct. He suggested that the 
president appoint a committee to draft a petition to the Legislature 
or suggest other means to protect these wild plants. The chair named 
Dr. Burns, Prof. G. H. Perkins, and Professor Grout as the committee. 
Plans for the three days of the meeting were then talked over. 
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Winter Meeting— 1921 

The meeting was called to order, January 28, at Burlington, 
by Dana S. Carpenter, of Mlddletown Springs, in the absence of the 
president and vice-president. The reading of papers was proceeded 
with as per program, and these, with discussions, occupied the morning. 
At the afternoon session, in addition to the papers, the place for the 
next summer meeting was discussed, and Willoughby was decided upon, 
providing the Clubs can get accommodations there. Mrs. L. Frances 
Jolley, Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn, Jay G. Underwood, and Miss Inez A. Howe 
were appointed a committee to look into the matter. 

A supper, complimentary to visiting members, was served at 6 
o'clock. 

In the evening, a public lecture on "The Archceology of Vermont" 
was given by Prof. G. H. Perkins, State Geologist. It was illustrated 
with stone implements of the Indians, which have been collected in 
various places in the State. 

At the session Saturday morning, the old officers were elected, as 
follows: President, Dr. Ezra Brainerd, Middlebury; vice-president. 
Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Nellie F. 
Flynn, Burlington; librarian, Lewis H. Flint, Burlington; editor, 
George L. Kirk, Rutland. 

The treasurer's report was accepted and filed. The secretary was 
instructed to draft a letter to members of the Legislature, asking for 
legislation prohibiting the gathering of wild flowers and plants for 
commercial purposes on Mount Mansfield and Smuggler's Notch. 

It was voted to join the Wild Flowers Preservation Society, and 
the treasurer was instructed to send dues of |1, and express the interest 
of the Vermont Club in the work. 

It was decided to revise the Flora of Vermont, and a committee, 
consisting of Miss EJlsie M. Kittredge, of Proctor and New York, Dr. 
Brainerd, Mrs. Flynn, and Professor Burns, was appointed to that end. 

There was election of new members. 

Five films of moving pictures were thrown on the screen showing 
one of the National forests, means provided for camping, the results 
of carelessness in fires from cigar and cigarette butts, and apparatus 
for fighting fire. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT 

Nellie F. Flynn 
Botanical Qub 

KECEIPTS 

Cash on hand, January 29, 1920 $218.85 

Dues 65.75 

Sale of Club pins 2.10 

Sale of Bulletins 90 



Total I287.C0 

EXPENDITURES 

Half bill for printing Bulletin 6 | 59.15 

Half bills for programs and notices 11.88 

Half bill typewriting Bulletin 6 2.50 

Postage 12.19 

Stationery 1.95 

Half dues N. E. F. of N. H. S 1.50 

Refunded, error 90 

Total I 90.07 

Cash on hand, January 27, 1921 197.53 

Balance $287.60 

Life membership fund $150.00 

Accrued interest 41.13 

Total $191.13 

Bird Qub 

RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand, January 29, 1920 $ 72.71 

Dues 52.50 

Sale of Bulletins 80 

Total $126.01 
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exfenditures 

Half bill for printing Bulletin 6 1 59.15 

Half bill programs and notices 11.87 

Half bill typewriting Bulletin 6 2.50 

Dues Nat. Assoc. Audobon Socs. (two years) 10.00 

Postage 5.19 

Half dues N. E. F. of N. H. S 1.50 

Stationery 1.95 

Total t 92.16 

Cash on hand, January 27, 1921 33.85 

Balance $126.01 

Life membership fund I 30.00 

Accrued interest 10.72 

Total $ 40.72 



FIELD MEETING OF 1920 

Nellie F. Flynn 

The annual field meeting of the Clubs was held at Tyson, July 1 
to 3, with headquarters at Echo Lake Hotel, where the members gath- 
ered the afternoon and evening of June 30. In the evening, an in- 
formal session was held, with talks by Ex-Gov. W. W. Stickney and 
Mrs. W. H. Moore. 

On Thursday morning, July 1, the party went to the head of the 
reservoir on the West Bridgewater road, stopping on the way at an 
old limestone quarry, where the white flowered form of herb Robert, 
Oeranium Robertianum, was found. In rich, moist woods near by grew, 
in great luxuriance, Braun's holy fern, Polystichum Braunii^ Goldle's 
fern, Aspidium Qoldianum, narrow-leaved spleenwort, Asplenium an- 
gustifolium, and plenty of common kinds, like the lady fern, maiden 
hair, spinulose fern, but in more than ordinary luxuriance. 

In wet places, we found the swamp saxifrage, Saxifraga pennsyl- 
vanica, and Robbings ragwort, Senecio RohMnsii. 
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On shaded limestone ledges on the north side of a mountain, at 
what is called *'the narrows" and which is the watershed between a 
branch of the Black and a branch of the Ottaquechee Rivers, at an 
elevation of 1,395 feet, we found the most prized plant of the day, the 
green spleen wort, Asplenium viride. This is the fourth station in the 
State, and the lowest in elevation. To this elevation the smaller size 
of the fern is said to be due. Maiden hair spleenwort, Asplenium 
trichomanes, was growing with the green spleenwort. On the return, 
the garden of the Misses Gibson, on the shore of one of the many lakes, 
was visited. 

Friday the Clubs went into Plymouth Notch, to Grassy Pond, 
stopping on the way to see the birthplace of Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge. 

At the pond were found the usual plants of a sphagnum bog: The 
leatherleaf, Chamaedaphne calyculata; swamp and sheep laurels, 
Kalmia polifolia and K. angusti folia; swamp sedges, Car ex oederi var. 
pumila, O. Leptalea, C. rostrata, C. flliformis, Scirpus hudsonianus, and 
an immature sedge which may prove to be something new, if we can 
get it at maturity. 

The orchids, Hahenaria dilatata, rose pogonia, Pogonia ophioglos- 
soides, and the rare Arethusa hulhosa were collected, but no grass 
pink, Calopogon pulchellus, were found. 

In shallow water, in an opening in the sphagnum, was found a 
new plant for Vermont, the smaller bladderwort, Utricularia minor, 
discovered by the sharp eyes of Harold G. Rugg, of Proctorsville. On 
the way back, the bulbous buttercup. Ranunculus bulbosus, and the 
lovage, Levisticum ojBficinale, were collected by the roadside. 

Along the post road, a small, delicate form of the Indian poke, 
Veratrum viride, with yellow flowers was found. It grew in a dryer 
situation than usual, and that probably accounts for the difference in 
appearance from the usual form. 

A few of the party found the new dock, Rumex alpinus, near the 
hotel. Miss Kittredge tells of this in one of her papers. 

Saturday, which had been reserved for trips to swamps and ponds 
within walking distance of the hotel, was so rainy that ithe party 
broke up. 

It seems advisable to visit this region again and to explore the 
swamps and ponds left unvlsited on this trip. It is the only consider- 
able limestone region in Vermont, east of the Green Mountains, and 
contains many possibilities. 
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Thirty-four members were present at the 1920 summer meeting, 
for longer or shorter periods, and the usual fun and jollity prevailed, 
with great Interest in bird and botanical findings. 

The birds seen were: Field sparrow, Nashville warbler, hairy wood- 
pecker, black throated blue warbler, veery, goldfinch, robin, swift, 
ovenbird, redstart, yellow warbler, wood pewee, kingbird red-eyed 
vireo, yellow-throated vireo, warbling vireo, song sparrow, chipping 
sparrow, catbird, cedarbird, red-winged blackbird, ' Canadian warbler, 
humming bird, purple finch, bobolink, whippoorwill, Maryland yellow 
throat, crow, blackduck, olive-sided flycatcher, alder flycatcher, swamp 
sparrow, bank swallow, vesper sparrow, olive-backed thrush, partridge, 
blue-headed vireo, great-crested flycatcher, winter wren, bluejay, night- 
hawk, kingfisher — 42 in all. Nests of chebec, ovenbird, barn swallow, 
phoebe, and kingbird were seen. 



MY BOTANICAL WORK IN 1920 

Inez Addie Howe 

During the season of 1920, the usual plan of work was carried on 
by the Botanical department of the Fairbanks Museum in St. Johns- 
bury. Within a radius of five miles of the Museum, general botanizing 
is done in familiar localities, and intensive work over small additional 
areas each year, with the hope that eventually we may have the com- 
plete Flora of St. Johnsbury and vicinity. 

As a result of last season's work 20 species were added to our 
local list. They are as follows: Aster lateri/lorus var. hirauticaulis, 
Hieracium florihundum, Centaurea americana, Yuccinium pennsylvani- 
cum, Pyrola asarifolia var. incamata, Microstylis monophyllos, Galium 

of this list, two species, Solamim nigrum var. villosum, and (7en- 
hirsuta, Arenaria serpyllifoliay Stellaria borealiSy Polemonium Van- 
Bruntiae, Arrhenatherum elatius, Panicum miliaceum, Poa triflora, 
Carex pennsylvanicum, Carex pauciflora, Carex paupercula var. pallens, 
and Carex paupercula var. irrigua. 

Of this list, two species, Bolanum nigrum var. villosum. and Cen- 
taurea americana are new to Vermont. 

A ismall station for Microstylis monophyllos in the same swamp 
where I have previously located 13 other species of Orchidaceae, was, 
perhaps, my best new find for the local Flora. In August, I located a 
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new station for Cypripedium arietinum in a section of the town where 
it has never been found before, and I am convinced that Hdbenaria 
clavellata is much more common in eastern Vermont than has pre- 
viously been supposed. 

The development of stations for three species of Centaurea on the 
farm of John P. C. Stark, of St. Johnsbury Center, is a most curious 
circumstance. I have carefully investigated this locality, and found 
growing but a few rods apart a large patch each of Centaurea Jacea var. 
lacera, Centaurea nigra var. radiata, Centaurea americana. These 
plants have appeared within two or three years in old grassland that 
has not been reseeded in many years. 

The season of 1920 was the "best yet" from my point of view. 
Eight hundred three species of local flowering plants and ferns and 23 
of mosses and lichens were shown at the Museum. 



RESULT OF FINDING AN UNKNOWN COCOON 

Evaline Darling Morgan 

One day, in the late fall of 1916, while clearing up my garden, I 
overturned an old board and discovered an unknown cocoon fastened 
securely to its underside. Curiosity prompted me to pick it off for 
examination, and in so doing I discovered that the larva not only had 
hollowed out a smooth groove in the board of the shape and size to fit 
the pupa, but had incorporated the shavings, or bits of wood, with its 
silk to form the inner layer of the cocoon. The outside layer was en-, 
tirely distinct from the inner, and of an even weave and color, not 
unlike that of many cocoons. 

I was thrilled by the work of this unknown artisan. Gardening 
and all its demands were immediately deserted for the perusal of 
books that might give an answer to my urgent question, "What can 
it be?" Many hours were spent in search for the answer, but without 
results. Then I wrote to the entomological department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and to several authorities on such matters, but all 
reported '*never heard of it." 

That year I had a class of girls who had been studying moths and 
butterflies and making collections of their larvae to be placed in an 
improvised hatchery to await results the following spring, so it was 
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the natural thing for me to put the pupa of this strange cocoon back 
into its cradle and file it away to await results. 

I found the specimen the last of October, and it was well into the 
following May before the moth emerged. Its rough handling mani- 
fested itself in an imperfect and crumpled object, that was impossible 
to identify with certainty. I must wait and watch as the summer came. 
My class was more enthusiastic in moth culture than the previous year, 
and all specimens were carefully labelled, fed, and finally filed as col- 
lected. One of the labels read thus: "Caterpillar, fuzzy with yellow 
hairs, 2 pairs black pencils front, 1 pair back, about 1% in. long, found 
in garden (traveling), full grown, Aug. 20, 1917." 

It was in its box only a few days before it made its cocoon i|i one 
corner. The following May it hatched, and although it was not a per- 
fect specimen, I was able to identify it as Acronycta (Apatela) amer- 
icana, the American dagger moth. 

That year a prize was offered by the Hartland Nature Club for the 
best collection of cocoons made by the schools. These collections were 
sent to me for identification, and those specimens that I was uncertain 
of I put in my hatchery, with the result that one of them attached to a 
small decayed branch emerged as an American dagger. Upon exam- 
ination of the cocoon, I found the same characteristic present as in my 
unknown one, that the inner portion had been made of the bark an4 
some of the wood of the branch. I saw, also, in comparing the crumpled 
specimen with the more perfect one, that the bodies were similar. 

The following year I was fortunate in finding several caterpillars 
like the one my class had labelled. One of these failed to spin a cocoon, and 
conveniently dried In such a way as to add to my series of specimens. 
I carefully watched the remaining ones during their transformation 
and was again thrilled by the magic of these tiny creatures, making 
their grooves in the paper boxes, and deftly incorporating the bits into 
their cocoons. One of them made a cocoon with two distinct coverings, 
probably owing to the softer and coarser quality of the box in which 
it was placed. The other two cleverly kept the appearance of the out- 
door specimen, while really making the two coverings into one. 

In the latter part of May, 1919, a perfect specimen of this dagger 
moth flew to my screen, seemingly for the express purpose of complet- 
ing my series, that should reveal at a glance what had taken me four 
years to discover. I have been unable to find any descriptions that 
reveal the unique and interesting habit that this moth has in making 
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its cocoon, and I should like to know whether it has been known and 
recorded by others. 



NEW PLANTS AND NEW STATIONS 

E, Jf. Kittredge 

During the summer meeting of the Vermont Botanical Club, much 
interest was manifested in an abnormal specimen of Veratrum, which 
was found in a field bordering the old stage road near Plymouth 
Union. The leaves were less pubescent than in the common form, 
and the flowers were yellow. Although much handled, and examined 
in the heat, as well as the light, of a kerosene lamp, the plant showed 
no trace of withering, and remained fresh and beautiful for several 
days. The specimen has been studied by several botanists, and is now 
in the Gray Herbarium pending further information. 

The large-leaved Dock, found near Saltash Mountain, was at first 
thought to be a hybrid between the garden rhubarb and the common 
broad-leaved dock, both species growing abundantly near by, and the 
new plant resembling both in several characters, but it was later 
determined as Rumex alpinus. L., a native of the higher mountains of 
central Europe. It has not before been reported from this country. 

In August, another visit was made to some of the bogs and swamps 
of Plymouth, and several very interesting plants collected and others 
noted for another season. Hahenaria hlephariglottis was found in one 
open bog, growing in some abundance. My guide, Mrs. B. G. Thomas, 
of Woodstock, has known of the station for several years and has 
jealously guarded the plants fearing their extermination. She re- 
luctantly consented to the report of the station, but bound me not to 
reveal its exact location, a promise I was more than willing to give. 
Photographs were made and three specimens taken. Carex folliculata 
was found in abundance in this bog. 

Three years ago some very beautiful mallows were noticed along 
the road near Bridgewater Corners. Each year the plants were cut 
before mature fruit could be collected, but from the material sent to 
Dr. Ezra Brainerd and others, the plants have been determined as 
hybrids between Malva Alcea and M. moschata. M. Alcea is occasion- 
ally, and M. moschata very frequently, found in the neighborhood, but 
neither species was found in the immediate vicinity of the hybrids. 
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BOTANIZING IN ESSEX COUNTY 

Dana 8. Carpenter 

While this tale of a very tame adventure can hardly compare to 
that of "The Three Musketeers," yet we three, J. G. Underwood, Harold 
Rugg, and myself, endured each other's society with great bravery and 
some degree of cheerfulness for a week, more or less, botanizing in 
Essex County, in the month of July. 

It was a camping trip with Mr. Underwood's car as a base, each 
one of us contributing something in the way of equipment and food. A 
tent with sewed sides, buttoned over the top of the car and pegged 
down, made a serviceable shelter, and one which the writer and his 
wife had used on other occasions with profit and pleasure. 

We cooked upon a camper's gas stove, with two burners: Bread, 
bacon, coftee, tinned vegetables, and certain extras from Mr. Under- 
wood's delicatessen gave plenty of variety. 

We slept on folding cots; that is, Messrs. Underwood and Carpenter 
did; Mr. Rugg forgot his cot, and had to rest his bones oh the car 
cushions, doubling such bones as would double to fit the cushions, or 
let them dangle. at the mercy of black flies and mosquitoes. 

We left Hartland, where we outfitted, on a Monday, at noon, 
driving north along the Connecticut River and into a terrific thunder 
shower at Lyme, witnessing the unusual sight of a tree near the high- 
way being struck by lightning and then bursting into flames. 

The rain fell in torrents, and under Mr. Rugg's direction, we left 
the main highway at Orford and after a hilly drive of six miles or more 
we reached the club house belonging to the Dartmouth Association, one 
of the chain of club houses reaching to the White Mountain region; 
a most comfortable place, with beds, blankets, stove, fuel, cooking 
utensils. 

Next morning we retraced our steps to the main highway, driving 
north through Vermont and New Hampshire to Guildhall, where we 
began to look seriously for roads leading to Maidstone Lake. After 
two or three false clues had led us up unfrequented roads, only to be 
baffled, we reached Bloomfield, a little village perched upon the rocks 
of the Connecticut River. Across the bridge the village blossoms out 
again as North Stratford, N. H. 

Here the Nulhegan River, after its tortuous way through tangled 
bog and dark slash of red, white and black spruce forests, tumbles into 
the Connecticut. At the point of junction, in a little swirl of back 
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eddy, was our first bush of 8alix pelHta Anders, Eggleston*s station, no 
doubt. On the way home, days later, we traced it many miles south- 
ward. Just how far down the river it has a foothold remains to be 
proved. We were of the opinion that it came from the Connecticut 
lakes far to the north. 

Upon further inquiry in regard to Maidstone Lake, we retraced 
our road for two miles, then opened a gate into a rocky pasture, follow- 
ing a cart road until twilight prompted a search for a camping place 
in an open space in the pasture. 

Not until supper was over did we begin to realize that we were 
doomed to pass a sleepless night from myriads of black flies and mos- 
quitoes which descended upon us. In vain we smeared ourselves with 
pitch, tar and rosin. In vain we covered our heads with blankets. The 
one smoker of tobacco sat on a stone in the close embrace of his com- 
panions, who chose to endure the nausea of smoke to the fiery darts 
of the insects, and only with the coming of the sun did they depart 

We were soon up and away on foot, leaving the car at this place. 
A half hour's walk brought us to where years ago the stream had been 
dammed across a gorge to furnish power. A tiny meadow and a few 
old log cabins, one still occupied, relieved the loneliness. 

In the mud of the old dam was Alopecurus geniculatus L. var. 
(M'istulatus Torr. We followed an old logging trail which crossed and 
recrossed the brook, for some time, eventually leading up to the shore 
of a lonesome and desolate sheet of water, Maidstone Lake. 

The forest, or such of it as was left after wasteful lumber opera- 
tions had ceased years ago, came nearly to the water's edge or marsh, 
the rude dam, now nearly rotted away, was clogged with the bare 
trunks and branches of trees worn quite smooth by the water, which 
gurgled and eddied beneath. 

We wriggled our way through reeds and willows for some distance, 
finally reaching a little beach with a bit of grass, where we stopped 
long enough to eat a bit of chocolate and catch a nap; then returned 
to the car, all agreeing that it was no place for a summer meeting. 

The afternoon was spent in returning to Bloomfield, en route for 
Island Pond, over an interesting road in sight of many bogs and through 
damp forests of spruce close to the road. 

Sphagnum by the roadside gave us Habernaria obtusata and Micro- 
stylos uniflora. We stayed at the Island Pond Hotel, conducted by a 
' most estimable couple working under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
It is a big barn of a structure with few conveniences, though the 
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manager and his wife were very cordial and helpful, giving us the 
freedom of the big billiard room in which to arrange our plants and 
guiding us the next morning to a most delightful bog where the softest 
of sphagnum blossomed with Pogonia, Galopogon, Arethusa, Buckbean, 
Kalmia, and kindred plants delighted the eye. This would be good 
botanizing but the hotel is a railroad man's sleeping place only. 

The next day we motored nearly all day through to Norton's Mills 
on the Canadian line, and thence to the little hamlet of Wallis Pond, 
which is a record of hill and bog, and timber slash, overgrown more or 
less completely. There are bogs with a center of clear water; mud 
flats with dwarf callas, dotted with the yellow blossoms of utricularias, 
eriophorum, rynchospora, mountain holly, and black spruce. 

We left them all regretfully; they would have to be reached from 
a base at Island Pond, and Island Pond lacked a hotel. 

That night we camped in the yard of a little school-house at Wallis 
Pond, near farm houses and pleasant fields, with the opposite shore 
under the Union Jack, a brisk breeze flapping our tent curtains and 
fish leaping for flies the only sounds. 

The next day we went to Canaan where the Connecticut River 
sheltered some interesting things. I think it was here that we found 
Balix balsamifera, and Evening Primroses flourished as if it were 
always evening, with petals 2i/4 inches across, where the spray from 
the granite rocks kept them continually moist. 

Distance and lack of hotels are two disagreeable factors to be 
reckoned with in making Bloomfleld, Island Pond, Norton's Mills, or 
Canaan, a place for the summer meeting. 

So much for my recollections of a pleasant trip with most agree- 
able companions. 



List of plants taken on Essex County trip, July, 1920, by J. G. 
Underwood, Harold Rugg, and D. S. Carpenter: 

Salix pelUta, Anders, Salix lucida Muhl., Juncus filiformis L., 
Juncus marginatus Rostk., Amelanchier laevis Meyer, Polygonum la- 
patMfoUum L., Ribes triste Pall. var. alMnervium (Michx.) Fernald. 
Spergularia rubra (L.) J. &. C. Presl., Picea mariana (Mill) BSP., Alo- 
pecurus geniculatus L. var. aristulatu>s Torr., Sisymbrium altissimum 
L., Aster paniculatus Lam., Utricularia intermedia Hayne, Utricularia 
cornuta Michx., Lycopodium inundatum L., Lycopodium tristachyum 
Pursh., Olyceria canadensis (Michx.) Trin., Lonicera caerulea L. var 
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villoaa (Michx.) T. ft G., Lobelia Dortmanni L., Eriocaulon septangu- 
tare Withering, Drosera longifolia L., Microstylis uniflora (Michx.) 
BSP., Carex Michauxii Broeckl., Carex leptalea Wahl., Carex pauper- 
cula Michx. var. pallens Fernald, Carex oligosperma Michx., Carex 
vesicaria L., var. Jejuna Fern., Carex canescens L., var, disjuncta 
Fernald, Ruhus aetosus Bigel, Veronica Scutellaria L., Radicula palus- 
trie L., Melampyrum linear e L., Ya^cinium vitis-idea L»., var, minor 
Lodd., Vaccinium canadensis Kalm. 

Oeranium maculatum L., Habenaria hlephariglottis, Hahenaria 
clavellata, Habenaria obtusata Pursh., Habenaria dilatata (Pursh.) 
Gray, Chimaphila umbellata (L.) Nutt., Ilex verticillata (L.) Gray, 
Nymphaea microphylla Pers., Pyrus melanocarpa Michx., Andromeda 
glaucophylla Link., Calopogon pulchellus (Sw.) R. Br., Acer saccharin- 
urn L., Rhamnus alnifoUa L'Her., Rynchospora glomerata (L.) Vahl., 
Rynchospora fusca (L.) Ait, Potentilla palustris Scop., Erisphorum 
tenellum Nutt., Pogonia ophioglossoides (L.) Kerr., Alnus crispa (Ait.) 
Pursh., Apocyanum androsaemifolium L., Luzula campestris (L.) D. C, 
va7\ multiflora (Ehrh) Celak, Salix balsamifera Barrett. 



VIOLETS COLLECTED AT TYSON 

Ezra Brainerd 

The following violets were collected at Tyson, July 1 and 2, 1920: 
Viola renifolia Gray (typical), intergrading with var. Brainerdii 
(Greene) Fernald. 

What is V. misstassinica Greene, Pitt. 4:5, Jan., 1899? 
A most interesting inquiry, 
y. incognifta Brainerd. 
V. Selkirkii Pursh. 
y. septemtrionalis Brainerd. 

COLLECTED AT MIDDLEBURY 

y. conspersa x rostrata, May 23, 1920, growing with both parent 
species. 

y. affinis LeConte, fls. white. May 23, 1920. 

y. fimbriatula x conspersa, May 23, 1920, with parent species. 
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y. hlanda, growing In spring bogs, is quite distinct from Y. blanda 
in leaf mould of woodlands. In Tryoh, N. C, the species is quite 
glabrous, lacks the characteristic white hairs on the upper surface of 
the leaf. 



NEW PLANTS FOR STATE 

Nellie F. Flynn 

Three plants new to the State Flora were found by me growing 
as weeds in the State nursery at Burlington, in June, 1920. They were: 
Jagged chickweed, Holosteum umhellatum; whitlow grass, Draba 
verna; and mouseear cress, Sisymbrium Thalianum. 

In October, I found the pretty spurge, Euphorbia peplus, growing 
as a weed in gardens and by roadsides in Vergennes. It was, I then 
supposed, the fourth station in the State, but I have since run across 
a letter from the late Cyrus G. Pringle to Prof. L. R. Jones, written in 
the nineties, saying he found the plant in Vergennes in 1873, and 
probably again at Charlotte, at Horsford's garden, so it must be the 
sixth station, and is rather a persistent weed. 

H. C. Ridlon, in his paper, ''A Season's Botanizing in Bennington,!' 
speaks of finding Sedum ternatum and of it not being in the Flora of 
Vermont. It is not the first station, as Mrs. W. E. Mack, of West 
Woodstock, has known of a station for it for many years, which should 
have gone into the Flora, and there is a station for it at Rock Point, in 
Burlington. 

Mrs. L. Frances JoUey found horsemint, Monarda punctata, grow- 
ing in Highgate the past summer. This is the sixth station in the 
State. 



A SEASON'S BOTANIZING IN BENNINGTON 

H. C. Ridlon 

It was in the month of May, 1920, that I came to Bennington to 
live, and began seeking, in what to me were new fields, for Nature's 
plant treasures. Previously all my botanizing had principally been 
done in Windsor and Rutland counties, so I hailed with delight this 
opportunity to find and know the plants which are not often found 
far from Vermont's western border. 
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I did not expect to discover plants new to the State, but to become 
acquainted with many already known to those whose pleasure it had 
been to botanize in this section. One of the first flowers to greet me 
was the large, white trillium, T. grandiflorum, which bloomed in 
abundance in many a rich woodland. This trillium I had once col- 
lected in Indiana, but the western specimens were never as large as 
the giant blooms found at Bennington. 

The painted trillium, T. undulatum, was entirely absent, and the 
purple species, T. erectum, was found only infrequently. Other early 
springtime flowers were the same as those collected elsewhere. 

The latter part of May the purple clematis, C. verticillariSj flaunted 
its showy purple flowers in a few rocky, wooded places. The wild 
geranium, G. maculatum, grew abundantly, and in varied habitats, 
from open mountain slopes to lowland roadsides. 

Creeping buttercup, R. repens var. glabratus, was discovered in a 
muddy section of a field, where its mass of creeping plants with flowers 
of a deep golden hue covered a small area. My next find was one of 
the orpine family, Sedum ternatum. which grew in scattered groups in 
a thin, rocky woodland, of a low altitude. This, I believe, is the first 
time this sedum has been reported from Vermont. 

Of the many galiums collected, the least common, and the prettiest 
of the group, were: O. verum. with a mass of delicate yellow bloom; 
and G. Mollugo, with its equally dainty white fiowers. 

Another plant which, according to the Vermont Flora, was once 
collected at Charlotte, by the late Dr. Cyrus G. Pringle, is a member of 
the teasel family, Knautia arrensis. This plant is well established in 
fields at the Everett farm, and sparingly elsewhere. It is a thrifty 
grower, and from an aesthetic standpoint, highly decorative, but it 
fruits abundantly, and as its blooming period is from early June to 
time of killing frosts, it bids fair to become a menace to agriculture. 

In two old fields, and along an adjacent roadside, the yellow 
rattle, Rhinanthus Cristagalli, grew in abundance. In consulting the 
Vermont Flora, I found that this interesting little plant had been 
previously reported from Bennington by Mrs. Terry, so doubtless the 
station is the same as she discovered. 

In thin fields and pasture lands the deptford pink, D. armeria, 
frequently occurred. Of the orchis group none were often met with, 
but Spiranthes lucida "cropped up" rather frequently, both in moist 
fields and along gravelly banks. Members of the mint family were 
abundant, and my list of those less common elsewhere in the State 
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includes: Monarda moUiSj rather common here; Blephilia ciliata, fre- 
quent; and wild marjoram, Origanum vulgarCy very common. 

Along the banks of the Walloomsac River, in certain places, the 
tall meadow rue, Th€Uictrum polyganum, grew to a rank size, and 
several plants were found bearing purplish colored flowers. Along the 
same river bank, the rather rare woodbine, Psedera quinquefolia var. 
hirsuta, was found. 

A colony of the spiked loosestrife, Lythrum salicaria, brightened 
a small swamp with its tall stalks of purple bloom. Several specimens 
of the forked catchfly, Silene dichotoma, were collected in a newly seed- 
ed field near Bennington village. 

Of the composite group, very interesting were the little heath 
asters, A. ericoides, and the almost rayless form of the daisy flebane, 
known as E. ramosus var. discoideus. The latter was frequent, growing 
with the type, but I find no previous mention of it in any Vermont list. 

A list of ferns collected include three which I will mention as 
being rather uncommon: Goldie's shield, A. Qoldianum; narrow-leaved 
spleenwort, A. angustifolium ; and the broad beech fern, P. hexagon- 
optera. 

The coming season, seeking with a renewed interest, I hope to add 
to the list of plants found in Vermont. 



NEST OF MOURNING WARBLER 

George L. Kirk 

It had been the writer's desire, for many years, to see the nest 
of a mourning warbler. Although I had heard the birds singing on the 
breeding grounds in Vermont many times during a period of 20 years, 
it had always been in a wide tract of maple sprouts in the mountains, 
where hunting was an almost hopeless task. On July 29, 1919, while 
berrying, I heard a mourning warbler sing near some blackberry 
bushes in a small clearing, at the foot of East Mountain, which borders 
Rutland Valley on the east. Not knowing whether it was an early 
migrant or a bird that was singing late on the breeding grounds, I 
determined to search the place the following season. 

June 6, 1920, found me on the spot. It was a cold, rainy day, very 
unfavorable for bird song, but luck favored me, and I heard a mourning 
warbler singing as I neared the place. Instead of being near the 
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blackberry patch it was in the top of a 40-foot elm tree at the foot of 
of a ledge 300 feet lower down the mountain. The cllfC did not look like 
a good nesting spot, but I decided to search it a little, and I had hardly 
commenced before I found a bulky nest, that looked new to me, under 
a low growing branch of purple flowering raspberry {Ruhus odoratus). 
The nest had not yet been lined. There was no female bird in sight. 
The male moved to a tree a hundred yards away and sang, apparently 
unconcerned. 

My next visit was on June 10, and the nest was flnished and con- 
tained four eggs. The bird had completed it and laid the four eggs in 
four days. 

Again, there was no female bird in sight, and, not being positive 
of the species to which the nest belonged, I paid it another visit on the 
14th. It then contained five eggs, and the female mourning warbler 
was incubating. 

This nest was well hidden by the large leaves of the raspberry, and 
it was supported by slender branches of the bush. The bottom of the 
nest was only nine inches from the ground. It was much different 
from the nest of a chestnut-sided warbler and Maryland yellow-throat, 
which build in somewhat similar situations, the loosely woven grass of 
the outside reminding one somewhat of a song sparrow's nest, al- 
though, of course, the size was smaller. The nest was well cupped and 
was lined with dark colored rootlets and black hairs. There were a 
few dead leaves loosely woven into the bottom of the structure, as in 
the case of a Maryland's nest*. 



BIRD NOTES 

Inez Addie Howe 

During the severe weather of January and February, 1920, pine 
and evening grosbeaks were very common in St. Johnsbury. From 
April 8 to 12 a pair of fox sparrows fed at my food shelves, even going 
into an open shed for grain and crumbs. Winter wrens nested in St. 
Johnsbury last season. 

I saw but one ruffed grouse with brood last season, and that was 
on July 14. Surely there is need of an endless closed season on ruffed 
grouse if we would preserve the species in Vermont. 
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The following list of birds were seen at Neals Lake» in Lunenburg, 
on September 6: Three spotted sandpipers, one red-eyed vireo, one 
blue-headed vireo, three yellow-throated vireos, two black-throated green 
warblers, four Cape May warblers, six pine warblers, one myrtle warb- 
ler, one Nashville warbler, two worm-eating warblers, one yellow 
warbler, one redstart, two black-throated blue warblers, and one Cana- 
dian warbler. 

One crested flycatcher, on September 21, was my latest date ever 
recorded for that species. 

Crows have been common in St. Johnsbury all winter, but pine 
siskins and snow buntings are the only winter visitants noted up to 
January 25, 1921. 



RARE PLANTS OF WELLS RIVER AND VICINITY 

Helen Eastman and Wendell P. Smith 

The following plants are not listed in the Vermont Flora as being 
found in this region: 

Botrychium lanceolatum, Botrychium tematum rutaefolium. On- 
odea sensiMJis ohtusilohata, Lycopodium selago, Aristida dichotoma, 
Hordeum jubatum, Carex foenea, Allium Schoenoprasum, Uvularia 
perfoliatay. Calypso horealis, Corallorhiza odontorhiza, Hahenaria 
blephariglottis, Hahenaria dilatata var. media, Hahenaria Macrophylla, 
Carya porcina, Morus ruhra. Lychnis alha, Bperffularia rubra, Ranun- 
culus ahortivus var. eucyclus, Berteroa incana, Cardamine rhomhoidea, 
Lepidium campestre, Nasturtium officinale. Sisymbrium altissimum. 

Potentilla recta, Astragalus alpinus, Trifolium incamatum, Tri- 
folium medium, Astragulus Canadensis, Oxalis stricta, Acer saccharum 
var. nigrum, Chimaphila maculate, Pyrola rotundifolia var. uliginosa, 
Pyrola secunda var. pumila, Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea var. minus, Convol- 
vulus sepium var. Americanus, Blephilia ciliata, Lamium maculatum. 
Dead Nettle, Physostegia Virginiana, Stachys palusti'is, Thymus ser- 
pyllum. Datura tatula, Physalis pruinosa, Physalis Virginiana, Veronica 
chamaedrys, Littorella lacustris, Plantago aristata, Lonicera tatarica. 
Aster Nova-Angliae var. roseus, Aster Novi-Belgii, Aster paniculatus 
var. hellidiflorus, Cnicus pumilus, Lactuca integrifolia, Petasites 
palmata. 
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COLLECTIONS IN WOODSTOCK IN 192d 

E, M. Kittredge 

Owing to my late arrival in Woodstock, much of the work planned 
during 1919 for 1920 was necessarily postponed to 1921. However, the 
few weeks of my stay were richly rewarded, especially in the discovery 
of plants which had vainly been sought during the three previous years. 
For instance, Dirca palustria had eluded all my efforts and I had given 
up expecting to find it within the prescribed area, when late in August, 
numbers of bushes were found on a wooded hillside, where grew also 
other moisture loving plants, so I think there must be springs on the 
upper reaches. Although five Viburnums grow so plentifully in my 
area as to deserve the description "common," V. dentatum was not seen 
until the last of my stay, when, hurrying down a pasture hillside to 
escape a shower, I was attracted by the glow of color in a clump of 
bushes near the fence, and investigation revealed a thorn-apple not in 
the collection, and the long-sought Arrow-wood. 

Each season, of course, reveals plants new to Miss Billings' col- 
lection, but not in proper condition at the time of discovery to make 
good specimens, hence, merely a note can be made of their existence 
and location, and the hope that the next year will afford opportunity to 
collect at Just the right time. This year I am looking forward to seeing 
Arethusa at home in a tiny bog located back in the hills, but fortunately- 
well wflhin my territory. Mrs. Mack told me of her station for Sedum 
ternatum late in 1919 — too late for me to look for it. Last year we did 
visit the station, but so late in the summer we found only empty pods 
and old leaves, therefore, we still have a pleasant trip to make at 
flowering time. That same day we visited her station for skunk cab- 
bage, and collected leaves and fruit. 

There is much pleasure in the discovery of every plant, no matter 
how common it may be considered, if it is not in the collection, but I 
confess to an added satisfaction when the plant is considered rare in 
the State, and only a few stations are given in the Flora. A full list of 
the new and rare plants collected last season is appended, but a few 
deserve special mention. The pale variety of the large coral-root was 
brought to Miss Billings In June from a nearby swampy woods. The typi- 
cal form is fairly common around Woodstock, but is not found until late 
in July and well into August. Miss Billings collected the centaury on 
the golf grounds the last week in July, when only three flowers were 
expanded. A later visit to the station was not possible last summer. 
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but other specimens will be eagerly sought this season. The young 
trees and seedlings of Picea alba were found in various situations, but 
always near large plantations of the spruce. We thought some of the 
little trees must be five or more years old. 

Most of these new and rare plants were determined at the New 
York Botanical Garden, and regarding Achillea setacea, Dr. Pannell 
wrote that it had been reported but twice before in this country. 

Specimens of several of these new plants have been deposited in 
the State Herbarium. The others may be found in Miss Billings' 
herbarium if necessary. 

Aspidium pittsfordenae, A. cHstatum x Filix-mas, A. Goldianum x 
marginale, Botrychium, lanceolatum var. angustisegmentum, B. terna- 
turn var. rutaefolium, Lycopodium complanatum, L. lucidulum var. 
porophilum, Selaginella apus, Picea alba, Potamogeton foliosua, 
P. Oakesianus, Bromua altissimuSf B. purgans var. glahrescens, Elymua 
riparius, Muhlenhergia foliosa, Panicum pMladelphicum, Zizania aquor 
tica, Carex tricocharpa^ Scirpus georgeanus, proliferous form, 8. rubro- 
tinctus var. confertua, Stenophyllus capillaria, Convallaria majalis, 
Corallorrhiza maculata var. flavida, Epipactis decipiens, Habenaria 
lacera x paycodea, not Andrewaii, Rumex altiaaimuay R. criapua x obtuai- 
foliua, Lychnia ooronaria, Silene Armeria, Actea alba x rubra, white 
fruits, Lepidium campeatre, Amelanchier canadenaia x laevia, A. aan- 
guinea, Pyrua Aucuparia, Roaa Lyoni, R. tomentoaa, Centaurium um- 
bellatum, Aaclepiaa purpuraacena, Salvia offlcinalia, Linaria canadenaia, 
Galium Mollugo, Houatonia coerulea var. Faxonorum, Achillea aetacea, 
Aster novae-angliae var. roaeua, Helianthua atrumoaua, Hieracium 
fiorentinum. 



SIMILARITY IN NESTS OF BICKNELL'S THRUSH 

George L. Kirk 

There is more than ordinary interest in searching for the nests of 
one of the shyest of our birds in a place where man seldom goes for a 
similar purpose, and thus it was with great expectations that Duane E. 
Kent, of Rutland, and the writer, set out soon after daylight on June 27, 
1920, to examine the stunted spruces and balsams on the cone of 
Mount Killington, after having spent a night in one of the Green 
Mountain Company's shacks. The avian fauna at this elevation, 
3,700 to 4,100 feet, is limited, in the Green Mountains, being restricted 
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largely to Bickneirs and olive-backed thrushes, juncoes, myrtle, black- 
poll and Nashville warblers, chickadees, white-throated sparrows, 
and brown creepers. It was the first named birds that we were 
chiefly interested in, so we went at once to the dark evergreen thickets, 
where we frequently heard the call and, less often, the peculiar song 
of the Bickneirs coming out of the fog. 

Half a day's search was rewarded with the finding of five occupied 
nests and one deserted one, containing addled eggs. The contents of 
these nests ranged from one fresh egg to a full set of four that had been 
incubated about a week, showing considerable variation in the nesting 
habits of different pairs of birds on the same site. With the exception 
of one nest, which was in greatly stunted spruces on a ledge and only 
three feet from the ground, the homes of these thrushes were seven to 
nine feet from the ground. Each occupied a similar position in the 
peak of a small evergreen. 

The similarity of the nests, with one exception, was striking. They 
were compactly built, which gave them the appearance of being smaller 
than the other thrushes, and the lining of black rootlets in one was just 
like any of the others. The body of the nest was made up of grasses 
and fine twigs, but in each Instance these were covered over on the out- 
side with a moss, Hypnum ahreberi, although many other kinds of 
mosses grew abundantly about. 

The one nest which varied greatly from the others resembled those 
of the olive-backed thrush in that it was more grassy on the outside 
and more loosely constructed than those of the Blcknell's thrushes. 
The eggs, too, in the spotting, were nearer to Swainaoni than BicknelU, 
and the background was lighter, as in the olive-back's eggs. The bird 
was collected to make sure of the identification. 

Another interesting nest, which was found on this trip, was one of 
a blackpoll warbler, which was out on the end of a limb, five and a half 
feet from the trunk of a tree, instead of being near the bole, as is usual. 
This was in a large tree, the blackpoll generally selecting small ones 
at this place. 

A white-throated sparrow nesting at 3,700 feet altitude, and a 
slate colored junco with a set of five eggs instead of the almost invari- 
able four, were other interesting discoveries of the day on Vermont's 
skyline. 
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NOTES 

Aspidium Fragrans on Mount Horrid 

''Toward the latter part of the season of 1921," whites D. Lewis 
Dutton, of Brandon, "I made a trip to Mount Horrid, in Rochester, 
collecting lichens. I had a rather successful day, gathering some 26 or 
28 different species, and, thinking it time to leave the ledges, started 
over them directly toward the road, instead of taking the shorter cut 
to the east, as I had usually done. Among the broken rocks, I dis- 
covered what I at first took to be Woodsia ilvenaiSf growing on a per- 
pendicular south-exposed rock. I took along -a bit of it, wondering why 
it had not lost its old fronds of the year before. When I compared it 
with herbarium material, I discovered that what I had was not woodsia, 
but a small form of Aapidium fragrana. The fronds were about three 
inches long. As yet I have no idea about the quantity that may be 
found on Mount Horrid. With the exception of the Hubbard ton sta- 
tion, it is the most southerly in the State/' 

Hartland Nature Qub Work 

The work of the Hartland Nature Club, which was largely sus- 
pended during the World War, has been resumed. Miss Nancy Darling, 
of Woodstock, reports, with Miss Elizabeth Billings, of Woodstock, as 
president, and the special topic for study being mosses. An interesting 
program has been prepared for 1921. 

Rumex Alpinus L. in This Country 

This European dock, which resembles in its leaves the familiar 
rhubarb of the gardens, was found, for the first time in this country, 
in the town of Plymouth, by Mrs. W. E. Mack, Mrs. H. E. Haselton, 
and Miss E. M. Kittredge, during the annual summer meeting of the 
Vermont Botanical Club, held at Tyson, July 1 to 3, 1920. The first 
plants discovered were in the near vicinity of an old house, but later 
the collectors found plants following a small brook through the field, 
and at a still later visit discovered the plants in other fields, always near 
the brook or in swampy situations. Several young plants were taken 
and sent to various gardens, where their growth will be watched with 
much interest. The plant is a native of the high mountains of Europe. 
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Note on Mourning Warbler 

On the morning of May 15, 1920, Mrs. Evaline Darling Morgan 
observed a female mourning warbler at Woodstock. It was feeding 
close to the ground, and was so intent upon getting its breakfast 
that she was able to get close to It to notice its distinctly blue-gray 
head, brilliant yellow underparts, and absence of wing bars. The spot 
where she observed this rare bird for Woodstock was near a deep 
water hole that is surrounded by willows and other small growth, and 
it lies at the bottom of a heavily wooded range. Nothing could be more 
remote and secluded. On the following morning, she again visited the 
spot where she found the female, and in the near-by willows, discovered 
its mate, with its mottled throat. It was very much shyer, and paused 
often in its feeding to sit perfectly still. Neither uttered a note. The 
next morning they were both gone. 

Birds Stayed Late in 1920 

Because of the unusually mild weather in the fall of 1920, many 
birds remained in Vermont far beyond their usual time for migrating 
southward. Some very interesting records were: Chimney swifts at 
Rutland, October 4; barn and cliff swallows at North Ferrisburgh, 
October 3. Two juncoes spent the entire winter of 1920-21 in a patch of 
spruces near Rutland. The wintering of this bird in Central Vermont 
is very rare. Their companions included many white-winged cross- 
bills, and a dozen or more golden-crowned kinglets, showing that the 
kinglets, which seemed uncommon for several seasons, are "coming 
back."— O. L. Kirk. 

One Financial Account for Qubs 

Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn, secretary-treasurer of the Botanical and 
Bird Clubs, recommends that the Clubs become to all intents and 
purposes one club, with one financial account; that the constitutions be 
revised to that effect; and that the annual dues be raised to $1. This 
may be considered at the next meeting. 

Bulletins Wanted 

Copies of Bird Club Bulletins Nos. 2, 6, 7, and 8 are wanted by 
Harry C. Oberholzer, of the Biological Survey, United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. A reasonable price, up to 50 
cents a number, will be paid for them by him. 

Nature Book List Wanted 

Mrs. A. B. Morgan, of Woodstock, would like a list of the newest 
and best books for nature students published in the Bulletin, and 
also something about the insect pests of Vermont. Mrs. Anne T. 
Angell, of Brattleboro, would like to see a list of publications by the 
State, or by Departments at Washington, that would be of especial 
interest to Club members. Another suggestion comes from Miss Eliza- 
beth Billings, of Woodstock, who would like a comparison of the 
floras of eastern and western Vermont published in the Bulletin. 
Mrs. H. H. Blanchard, of Springfield, asks for information about 
Vermont mushrooms and shells. 

New Hepatic for State 

Miss Annie Lorenz, of Hartford, Conn., reports that one new 
hepatic has been found for the State, making the Vermont list 130. 
It is Fossomhronia foveolata Lindb. It was collected by her at Grand 
Isle, in August, 1919. 

Pink Pond Lilies Found 

A pink form of the pond lily, Castalia odoi-ata, was found in a pond 
of rather high elevation, near Newbury, Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn reports. 
Mrs. Flynn would like to hear from any person who has ever seen pink 
tinged lilies of this type in Vermont. 

Shall We Consolidate Meetings? 

It has been suggested that on account of the slim attendance 
lately at the winter meetings, due to cold weather and the expense of 
travel, the summer and winter meetings be combined in one large 
summer meeting, using the evenings for the reading and discussion 
of papers. This will probably be taken up at the next meeting. 

Hawk Owl in Rutland 

A hawk owl was observed in Rutland, on November 27, 1920, by 
G. L. Kirk, the bird remaining about nearly a week, or until a consid- 
erable fall of snow caused it to change its feeding ground. It was seen 
daily, as darkness was falling, flying over the meadowlands, close to 
the ground, having much the appearance of a marsh hawk. 
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CONSTITUTIONS OF CLUBS 

Botanical Qub 

Section 1. This shall be known as the Vermont Botanical Club. 

Section 2. The object of the association is to promote friendly 
intercourse among the students of botany in Vermont, and to secure 
a more thorough knowledge of the flora of the State. 

Section 3. The officers of the Club shall be a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, editor, and librarian, and three additional 
members who are to act with the other officers as an executive com- 
mittee. These officers are to be elected annually at the winter meeting. 

Section 4. Elach year there shall be two regular meetings of the 
Club, one in January, and one in July, at such places as may be desig- 
nated by the Club or its officers. 

Section 5. Any student of botany, whose name is proposed by 
two members of the Club, may be elected a member by a vote of the 
Club at any regular meeting. 

Section 6. An annual fee of fifty cents shall be paid by each mem- 
ber. This shall be due at the time of the annual winter meeting. The 
money thus received may be used by the officers to meet the current 
expenses of the Club, and for such other purposes as the Club may 
direct. 

Section 7. Any member may, in lieu of annual fees, pay a single 
life membership fee of ten dollars. Unless otherwise instructed by 
special vote of the Club, the treasurer shall reserve and invest all such 
life membership fees as a permanent fund of which the interest shall 
be available for annual expenses. The treasurer is further authorized 
to receive and add to such permanent fund any special contributions 
made for such purpose. In case any single special contribution amounts 
to twenty-five dollars or more, the contributor shall be designated a 
patron, and shall, as such, be entitled to all the privileges of regular life 
membership. 

Section 8. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any regular meeting, provided the amendment has been proposed at 
a previous meeting. 

Bird aub 

Section 1. This organization shall be called the Vermont Bird 
Club. 

Section 2. The objects of this Club shall be: To afford a con- 
venient means of communication between those persons in the State 
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who are interested in the study of birds; to collect and preserve in- 
formation concerning those species found in the State; to create and 
encourage an interest in birds; to promote scientific investigation; and 
to procure protection to useful birds. 

Section 3. The officers of the Club shall be a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, auditor, and an executive committee, consist- 
ing of five members. The officers shall be elected annually. 

Section 4. Any person willing to aid in the objects named in 
Section 2 is eli^ble to membership, and may be elected at any regularly 
called meeting by vote of a majority of members. 

Section 5. The annual dues shall be 50 cents. 

Section 6. Meetings may be called by the officers at such time 
and place as may, to them, seem best. 

Section 7. This constitution may be amended by a majority vote 
of members present at any regular meeting, providing notice thereof 
has been given at least one month in advance. 



MEMBERS ELECTED DURING YEAR 

Botanical Club 

Miss Lois Burt , Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

Herbert N. Dutton The Tavern, Grafton, Vt. 

Mrs. Lewis H. Flint 292 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 

Alfred H. Gilbert 238 College Street, Burlington, Vt. 

Mrs. Alfred H. Gilbert 238 College Street, Burlington, Vt. 

Miss Fannie L. Hall Grafton, Vt. 

Miss Lydia Hiller State School, Vergennes, Vt. 

Homer D. House State Botanical Museum, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Jessie Louise Jacobs 146 Williams Street, Burlington, Vt. 

Mrs. U. V. Mace 39 Nichols Street, Rutland, Vt. 

C. J. Newell Alstead, N. H. 

Miss Carolyn Nye . .454 South Union Street, Burlington, Vt. 

G. C. Shedd Framingham, Mass. 

NAMES OMITTED FROM LAST LIST BY ERROR 

Vernon A. Bullard 183 College Street, Burlington, Vt. 

Dr. C. A. Cheever Main Street, Hingham, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL 

The plan of issuing the Btjixetin in the spring has been done away 
with and hereafter it will appear annually in October. This change 
was brought about by discontinuance of the winter meeting, when all 
papers were formerly presented and business sessions held. For the 
present, at least, only one meeting will be held each year, in the 
summer, and the time will be given up to both field work and an in- 
doors program which will permit the reporting of "finds," discussions 
and the presentation of articles on natural history. 



There is urgent need of more matter for publication in the Bul- 
letin. The organ is issued for the benefit of the members that each 
may know what the other is doing in adding to the knowledge of 
the flora and fauna of the State, for the publication of local lists and 
any other items that show progress along the lines of the clubs' en- 
deavors. Suggestions for intensive study are especially desirable. The 
Bulletin belongs to the members and it is for them to say whether it 
shall consist of few or many pages. There are ample funds to issue 
a much larger Bulletin than we are now putting out if the material Is 
furnished. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT 

Nellie F, Flynn 

Report of Meetings 

A business and field meeting of the Vermont Botanical Club and 
the Vermont Bird Club was held at Willoughby Lake in July, 1921, 
with 33 members present. In the absence of the president, Dana S. 
Carpenter of Middletown Springs was elected chairman and Dr. Greorge 
P. Burns, Burlington, secretary pro tern. 

After a full discussion of the matter of meetings, it was voted not 
to hold a winter meeting in 1922, but to combine the winter and sum- 
mer sessions, the members presenting at the July gathering papers 
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which were formerly the feature of the winter meetings. The secre- 
tary was asked to arrange the program. 

Invitations were received from a number of towns for the summer 
outing of 1922. It was finally decided to go to Montgomery. The 
chairman appointed a committee consisting of the secretary, Mrs. L. 
Frances Jolley of Berkshire, Miss Mary Gates and Prof. George P. 
Burns of Burlington to make arrangements. A program committee 
was also named, consisting of Mrs. Flynn, Harold G. Rugg of Hanover, 
N. H., and Miss Inez Addie Howe of St. Johnsbury. 

Miss E. M. Kittredge urged the immediate revision of the State 
Flora and it was voted to appoint a committee to have charge of this 
work. This committee shall consist of five members, who shall have 
general supervision of the work and they may appoint as many district 
leaders as they see fit. Mrs. Flynn is the general chairman. 

The matter of organic union of the Bird and Botanical Clubs was 
again considered and it was voted to request the secretary to write to 
the life members and get their opinions on the matter, reporting at the 
next meeting. 

It was voted that notice be given of an increase in dues from 50 
cents to $1 a year. 

Several persons were elected to membership. 

MontgcHnery Meeting 

The field and business meeting of the Vermont Botanical Club and 
the Vermont Bird Club at Montgomery in July, 1922, was called to 
order by President Ezra Brainerd with 18 members in attendance. The 
minutes of the 1921 meeting were read and approved. The question of 
uniting the two clubs was taken up and Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn read 
opinions on the subject given by life members, on request. 
It was voted to keep the clubs separate. 

A nominating committee, consisting of Prof. George P. Burns of 
Burlington and Mrs. Elizabeth B. Davenport of Brattleboro presented 
the following names of officers for the two clubs and they were elected. 
Botanical Club: 

President, Dr. Ezra Brainerd, Mlddlebury. 
Vice-President, Harold G. Rugg, Hanover, N. H. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn, Burlington. 
Librarian, Lewis H. Flint, Burlington. 
Editor, George L. Kirk, Rutland. 
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Bird Club: 

President, Dr. H. F. Perkins, Burlington. 
Vice-President, Dr. Anne Perkins, Collins, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn, Burlington. 
EJditor, George L. Kirk, Rutland. 
The report of the treasurer was read and approved. It was voted 
that the summer meeting of 1923 be held at Bread Loaf Inn, Ripton, 
and at Middlebury, assembling, probably, June 29, and that an invita- 
tion be extended to the National Ornithological Club and the Brookline 
Bird Club of Massachusetts to meet with the Vermont Clubs. 

Mrs. Davenport and Dr. Burns voiced the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Brainerd's work on "The Violets of North America" and its 
free distribution by the State Agricultural College of the University 
of Vermont. 

The following papers were read: "Plants of My European Trip," 
Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn; "Notes on Plants at Collins, N. Y.," Dr. Anne 
Perkins. Others were read by title, some coming too late to be given 
before the meeting. All of these will appear in the Bulletin. 

Bird List 

Dr. Anne Perkins and others reported that the following birds were 
observed during the Montgomery outing: 

Spotted sandpiper, ruffed grouse, red-tailed hawk, barred owl, 
kingfisher, hairy woodpecker, downy woodpecker, yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker, flicker, whip-poor-will, chimney swift, hummingbird, kingbird, 
phoebe, olive-sided flycatcher, wood pewee, alder flycatcher, chebec, 
blue jay, American crow, bobolink, cowbird, red-winged blackbird, 
meadowlark, bronzed grackle, purple finch, English sparrow, gold- 
finch, vesper sparrow. Savannah sparrow, white-throated sparrow, 
chipping sparrow, field sparrow, slate colored Junco, song sparrow, 
swamp sparrow, rose-breasted grosbeak, indigo bunting, scarlet tanager, 
cliff swallow, barn swallow, tree swallow, bank swallow, cedar wax- 
wing, red-eyed vireo, warbling vireo, blue-headed vireo, Nashville 
warbler, Tennessee warbler, parula warbler, yellow warbler, black- 
throated blue warbler, myrtle warbler, nlagnolia warbler, chestnut- 
sided warbler, black-throated green warbler, pine warbler, ovenbird, 
mourning warbler, Maryland yellowthroat, Canadian warbler, redstart, 
catbird, house wren, winter wren, black-capped chickadee, wood thrush, 
veery, olive-backed thrush, hermit thrush, robin, bluebird. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT 

Nellie F. Flynn 

Botanical Gub 

BECEIFTS 

Cash on hand, January 1, 1921 $ 97.53 

Dues 123.41 

Club pins 1.30 

Bulletins 50 

$222.74 

EXPENDITUBES 

Half printing bill, Bulletin 7 $ 43.20 

Postage 12.08 

Printing notices, etc 5.38 

Subscription, Rhodora, two years 4.00 

Half dues, N. E. F. of N. H. S., two years 3.00 

Dues Wild Flower Preservation Society 1.00 

Half typewriting bill, Bulletin 2.00 

Stationery 91 

$ 71.57 
Cash July 10, 1922 151.17 

$222.74 

Deposited in Chittenden County Trust Company Savings 

Department $100.00 

Life membership fund 150.00 

Accrued interest 58.00 

Bird Gub 

BECEIPTS 

Cash January 1, 1921 * \ $ 33.85 

Dues 81.50 

Bulletins 50 

$115.85 
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« 

BXPENDrrUBES 

Half printing bill. Bulletin 7 $ 43.20 

Postage 9.80 

Dues National Audubon Association 5.00. 

Printing notices, etc 5.37 

Half dues, N. E. F. of N. H. S., two years 3.00 

Half typewriting, BuUetin 2.00 

Stationery 91 

$ 69.28 
Cash July 10, 1922 46.57 

$115.85 

Life membership fund $ 30.00 

Accrued interest 13.18 



BOTANICAL AND BIRD CLUBS AT LAKE 
WILLOUGHBY 

Inez Addie Howe 

It was on the afternoon of July 4, 1921, that delegates to the num- 
ber of 30 from the Vermont Botanical and Bird Clubs assembled at 
the Oilman Cottage on the shores of Lake Willoughby for their annual 
field meeting. It was a free and easy camping party of whole-souled 
men and women who so genuinely love everything that is beautiful in 
nature that this outing meant four days of intensest delight as well as 
four days of scientific investigation of great value to Vermont. . 

It was our aim to miss no opportunities, so on the morning of 
July 5th at 4.30 the bird enthusiasts were abroad despite the protests 
of those who wished an additional *'forty winks.'' During this trip 
and those that followed 63 species of birds were observed, many of 
them rare warblers that love to nest at high altitudes. 

The trip planned for this day was to the famous Long Pond 
region which was reached by an easy walk of two miles over very good 
roads, the sides of which abounded in rare ferns and orchids as well 
as the commoner plants. After exploring the vicinity of the pond and 
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looking at large-leaved orchis, coralroot, twayblades, and several species 
of rattlesnake plantains, listening to the songs of six different warblers 
at once, to say nothing of the exclamations of each of our party when 
some new treasure appeared, we decided to return to the shores of the 
pond for our basket lunch supplemented by hot cofTee, very graciously 
served by Mr. aild Mrs. Carpenter, who were travelling with camping 
outfit, complete. On assembling for lunch we were Joined by W. W. 
^ggleston of Washington, D. C, who was one of the founders of the 
Vermont Botanical Club, 25 years ago. After dinner we were photo- 
graphed by one of the *'bunch" and then decided to take the hike over 
the old "County Road" back to the cottage. A walk of several miles 
along a road bordered by Braun's holly and dilate «pinulose ferns, 
luxuriant in the extreme, brought us to the "County Road," long since 
unused as a highway, and overgrown with grateful shade, but carpeted 
with ferns and flowers, rare and beautiful. At flve p. m. we reached 
the cottage after a 12-mile walk as tired, dusty, happy and hungry 
as only a party of field naturalists can be. With "Just time to dress 
for dinner," which meant, in our cases simply clean faces and clean 
clothes, the jolliest of parties assembled to partake of a hearty and 
toothsome dinner, prepared by Mrs. Wheeler of Westmore, who catered 
for us, making our experience truly "Camping de luxe." 

The Vermont Botanical Club stands for plant protection as well 
as for plant study, so the most of our specimens which we brought 
away were some that are needed to complete some really valuable 
herbaria, not a ruthless collection of rare plants that should have 
been left for posterity to study. 

On Wednesday, July 6th, it was voted to climb the slides, to the 
"Garden of Eden," Just at the foot of the cliffs on Mt. Pisgah. The 
morning was smoky and humid, so that a climb to the summit was 
not considered profitable. The ascent to the cliffs was strenuous, but 
the rare little ferns, and saxifrages nestling among them, more than 
repaid the effort. After the descent had been made we lunched at 
the famous Boulders Tea House, then explored the marl bogs south 
of the lake. This was an afternoon long to be remembered. 

At dinner all save one unsuspecting lady were bubbling with 
mirth, for word had been passed to our hostess that it was "Some- 
body's" birthday. Accordingly when dessert was served and the tell- 
tale birthday cake, with the requisite number of chocolate creams rest- 
ing in its frosting, in lieu of candles, was brought in, the secret was 
out and congratulations and best wishes were in order. 
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But all things have an end, and the birthday party abruptly ad- 
journed to the porch and lawn, where a formal business meeting was 
held. At this session it was voted to >consolidate the summer and 
winter meetings of the clubs and to hold one annual meeting in July 
of each year. 

The extreme heat of Thursday, July 7th, somewhat abridged the 
explorations of the party, although some good work was done in the 
bogs and swamps at the north end of the lake. 

On Friday morning it was voted to break camp as many of our 
party were obliged to leave on that day. 

The summer meeting of 1921 will go down in the history of the 
clubs as one of the best. Much of the success of the occasion was 
due to the expert guidance of Mr. E. J. Winslow, who knows the region 
of Lake Willoughby as well as he knows the ferns of New England. 
When reports are all in from each individual's work, substantial 
additions to the Willoughby Flora will have been made. 

But better than all of this, 30 members went to their homes the 
better citizens for the week's intercourse with nature, face to face, and 
for the bonds of human love and sympathy that are always cemented 
more closely, by such a convention of kindred spirits. — From The 
Vermonter. 



SUMMER MEETING OF 1922 

Nellie F. Flynn 

The summer meeting of 1922 was held at Montgomery Center with 
an attendance of about 25. 

The first day's trip was from Montgomery to Eden through Avery's 
Gore and Belvidere and back to Montgomery through Hazen's Notch, 
stopping on the way at the numerous ponds, swamps and boggy places 
to collect the interesting plants growing there. 

After eating our lunch at the foot of Belvidere Mountain we 
climbed to the ashestos mine to see the particular object of the trip, 
the new variety of maidenhair fern, Adiantnm pedatum var. aleuticum. 
This is the first station for this fern in Vermont and also the first in 
the United States. An account of its discovery here is given elsewhere 
in this Bulletin by the finder, Mrs. L. Frances JoUey. It was first 
seen in eastern North America on Mt. Albert in the Gasp6 penln- 
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sula and occurs in the Selkirks and on Vancouyer Island. In these 
places it is on serpentine rock, and a professor of geology tells me that 
asbestos is deriyed from serpentine rock. 

This station on Belyidere Mountain may be destroyed at no distant 
' day as they are mining the asbestos rock for commercial purposes. 

The second day's trip was to Hazen's Notch between Lowell Moun- 
tain and Montgomery Mountain. The frowning cliffs, almost perpen- 
dicular on the notch side, kept the majority of the party from the 
climb to the top of Montgomery Mountain, but two of the party did it 
from another direction and came back with one of the mountain 
saxifrages, Saxifraga Aizoon and Clematis verticillaris. The rest of 
ufi, made lazy by the heat, wandered around in a rather small area, but 
found Braun's holly fern, Polystichum BraurUi, and the maidenhair 
spleenwort, Asplenium Trichomanes in the rocky woods, and strangest 
of all the sweet William, Dicinthus barbatus, in the woods not far from 
the road. We looked around for signs of an old habitation but found 
nothing except a few stones that looked as if the hand of man had 
once thrown them together for some purpose. This plant is yery 
persistent, as I know of a place where no one has liyed for 25 years 
where it still grows and blooms along with Artemisia pontica. 

The third day opened with rain and it was afternoon before we 
could get out to explore. We went to Black Falls, but nothing note- 
worthy was found. A few stopped at the station for Polj/podium 
vulgare var. cambricum. This fern as lately shown by Prof. M. L. 
Fernald in Rhodora for July, 1922, should be called Polj/podium vir- 
ginianum L. forma bipinnatifidum Fernald. 

While this meeting was not as productiye of new plants as some 
we haye had, the new maidenhair fern makes up for that and at least 
we now know something of what is to be found in this territory. 



THE REVISION OF THE VERMONT FLORA 

Nellie F. Flynn 

The writer was appointed chairman of a committee to reyise tlie 
Vermont Flora and Dr. Ezra Brainerd of Middlebury, Dr. George P. 
Burns of Burlington, Dana S. Carpenter of Middletown Springs and 
Harold O. Rugg of Hanoyer, N. H., haye been chosen as the other 
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members of the committee. The following are named as sub-chairmen 
with power to appoint their own local committees: 

Mrs. Ellizabeth B. Davenpofrt, Brattleboro; Harry C. Ridlon, Ben- 
nington; George L. Kjirk, Rutland; Mrs. L. Fran'ces Jolley, Berkshire; 
Miss Elsie M. Kittredge, Proctor; Miss Inez Addie Howe, St Johns- 
bury; Mrs. Carrie E. Straw, Stowe; Jay G. Underwood, Hartland; Mrs. 
Mabel S. Heselton, Taftsville. 

We want this State Flora to be accurate, above all, and at the 
same time to be as complete as possible. It is not probable that it 
can be printed for about five years and that time will give every 
opportunity to gain the desired end. 

I wish that those members who feel that they can do so would 
send 25 cents to Miss Mary A. Day, Gray Herbarium, Cambridge, Mass., 
for a check list of Gray's Manual. In this all plants found in Vermont 
may be checked. Every plant checked must have an herbarium speci- 
men back of it, in either a public or private collection. There have 
been many new species and varieties recognized since the seventh 
edition of Gray's Manual appeared and a list of these will, it is hoped, 
be ready for the next Bulletin. Let every member of the club do 
his part in making this new Flora accurate and complete. 

I am sure that Charles A. Weatherby, 11 Wells Avenue, East Hart- 
ford, Conn., or Dr. B. L. Robinson, 3 Clement Circle, Cambridge, Mass., 
will be willing to help verify doubtful plants. 



NESTING OF THE VIRGINIA AND SORA RAILS IN 
WINDSOR COUNTY, VERMONT 

Karl A. P ember 

The collecting of bird's eggs first interested me as a boy back in 
the early nineties. I made the usual boy collection of that period 
along with the other lads of the neighborhood, but kept at it longer 
and became interested in the subject not only as a pastime but as an 
enjoyable scientific study. I have been at it intermittently ever since 
and now have a collection big enough to be of <>onsiderable interest 
and scientific value. Recently I have gone at it still harder, special- 
izing in different species from time to time. One of my boyhood 
friends has accompanied me more or less along these lines. 
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At the beginning of a recent i 
took considerable interest in obtainii 
eggs of the red-winged blackbird, 
and its eggs showing wide variatioi 
and led to other matters along zooloj 

In the search for locations of i 
were discussing where to try next, a 
30 years before a small boy had broi 
which he claimed to have f oumd in a s 
looked encouraging to us for both 
went to the locality. The finding of 
as might have been expected. Nelt 
before and the information was 30 
Finally, however, we found the swa: 
meadow and not more than 200 feet : 
proach about a dozen red-wings start 
clatter and assured us of a chance to 
least. In fact, we found five red-wingi 
to five young birds. 

This was all well enough so far 
to solve the rail problem and made 
swamp with this in mind. The rewa 
died egg of the Virginia rail. As we 
squawking noises greeted us and late 
little rails dodging here and there ai 
sion was of a lively little toy duck s 
to be only one pair of rails breeding h 
less obtained for upwards of 30 yej 
shy little birds for a short time, but 
much for fear that they wouldn't com 

Within a few miles of this swam 
20 acres. We visited this and found 
in all stages, from incomplete nests 
young. This swamp, situated about 
and quite near a village, is coanpose^ 

growing in from one to four feet of water and furnishing most un- 
certain footing. These areas are interspersed with small tracts of 
low-growing bushes, with here and there a bit of open water. A great 
confusion of sounds accompanied us through the swd,mp as frogs, red- 
wings, swamp sparrows, rails and possibly other creatures were dis- 
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Nest and Eggs of the Virginia Rail — Windsor County, Vermont. 
(Reed canopy pulled aside to show eggs.) 

Photographed by Karl A. Pember, 1920. 
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turbed by our unexpected and unwelcome, not to say splashy and 
uncertain, progress. 

Near the pl€u^ of our entrance we found an empty rail's nest with 
egg shells scattered about below it. This was on May 25th, and it 
seemed probable that some bird or animal had dined here rather than 
that young birds had hatched and departed. During the hunt we 
located nine rails' nests — six Virginias and three soras — containing 
from eight to 12 eggs each, slightly incubated. 

The nests were, in some instances, of dry cat-tall rushes bent down 
to form a shallow cupped platform canopied over with the same 
material; in others, they were on bunches of tussock grass and of 
similar design. All were difficult to find, being so well <hidden that 
one might stand almost within reach of the eggs and not see them 
without the most diligent search. Then, too, the birds either slipped 
off their nests long before we came near or darted away from almost 
under our feet and vanished immediately, thus rendering discovery of 
the nests by flushing the bird most uncertain. We marked each nest 
as we located it so that we could choose the best sets of eggs from the 
total find without needlessly disturbing any. 

Later in the afternoon we went the rounds again to collect the 
chosen sets; but had considerable difficulty in re-locating the last one 
and were diligently hunting over the immediate vicinity when. Just 
as I was about to step from one tussock to another, a rail flushed from 
almost under my foot and I, somewhat startled. Just missed stepping 
into a nice little Virginia rail's nest containing 11 eggs; but didn't 
miss going splash into the water and getting thoroughly soaked! Thus 
the imperfect end of a perfect day and the opportunity for the critic 
to say, "GU)od enough for you, egg-robber!" 

I have visited both swamps since and found only a single sora in 
the small swamp, and numerous nests of the Virginia in the large one, 
but no further sora's nests. 

No one would suspect the presence of rails in either of these 
swamps, except perhaps by reason of the nature of the terrain. Only 
by careful search may one flnd any sign of the birds, so quiet are they 
and so craftily expert in keeping out of sight and hiding their nests. 
I believe these birds are said to have a variety of call-notes, but I 
have rarely heard them; and then only when in the close vicinity of 
their nests. Suddenly from out the tangle of marsh grass and reeds 
may come a short, disgusted sounding "chuck" ; a squawk, with rising 
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inflection; or a low chuckle; and these together with other indescrib- 
able squeaks, quavers and chudderings, I attribute to the rails. 

We probably found only a small part of the nests that this large 
swamp actually contained, those that we did find being so cunningly 
camouflaged. They ranged from six to 16 Inches above water level 
and were placed near the edge of the swamp rather than toward the 
middle. 

Such eggs of the Virginia rail as I have seen show a ground color 
of light buff or dirty cream color, while those of the soras were light 
tan. The Virginia's eggs remind me of a small edition of the Florida 
gallinule and the spote are smaller than those on the sera's eggs. 
Also the Virginia's are shorter and blunter than the more elongated 
eggs of the eora. 

We found a number of nests of the swamp sparrow, some in the 
tussock grass and others in the bushes. All contained beautifully 
marked eggs, more heavily blotched than usual. 

Altogether it is most desirable to slosh about in such a swamp 
with the alluring hope and anticipation of the next possible find ; but, 
although I have thus sloshed about in a goodly number of swamps 
hereabouts, I have found no rails in any other than those above 
described. 



CHARLES C FROSTS TRIP TO WILLOUGHBY 
MOUNTAIN 

W. W. Eggleston 

In November, 1852, John Lewis Russell published in the Magazine 
of Horticulture (18:481-485) the following account of Frost's visit, the 
latter part of July, 1852. Quite plainly railway travel was a new 
diversion and as much appreciated by the botanists of FYost's time as 
automobile travel is by present day botanists. It also seems that they 
had no through trains from Boston to Montreal at that time. 

Some of the Rarer Plants of Venn<mt 

The substance of the following article I was kindly permitted to 
use by Rev. A. H. Clapp and Charles C. Frost of Brattleboro, who, in 
the latter part of the month of July, last, made an excursion to a re- 
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markable botanical region, In the neighborhood of Willoughby Lake, 
In quest of plants and other objects of Interest. Deeming such In- 
formation congenial to the spirit of your magazine, I have placed It at 
your disposal, as subserving the cause of botany and floriculture. 

Have you ever heard of Willoughby Lake? If my reader says no, 
let me inform him that said Willoughby Lake is In the small township 
of Westmore, Vermont, 21 mttes north of St. Johnsbury. St. Johns- 
bury is easily accessible from any quarter, but we were borne first 
along the Vermont Valley Railroad on the banks of the Connecticut, 
catching glimpses through the opening hills, on either hand, of such 
delightful bits of landscape as Fisher, or Brown or Cole would have 
loved to paint. An houi^— and we were at Bellows' Falls, where, by 
delay of the Boston train, we Indulged In admiration of the scenery 
adjacent, and of other noticeable subjects, until, admonished by the 
shrilly whistle of the time of departure we embarked on the Sullivan 
train, and off again through a suocession of other delightful scenery, 
looking now down on quiet farms ornamented with the graceful elm 
side by side, yet in striking contrast, with the staid and proper maple — 
and now at Ascutney, with its sociable peaks, 3,100 feet high, wooded 
to the top, and seemingly sloping gently down into the plain, and so to 
Windsor. Hence, the Vermont Central Railroad enabled us to reach: 
White River, where, by another railroad, viz., the Connecticut and 
Passumpsic, we were transported to St Johnsbury. The scenery has 
been changing its character, meanwhile, for these last 60 miles. North- 
eastward, the White Mountain range — elements of the grand mingling 
with the bewitching beauty of the nearer view. 

Everybody knows what a wonderful and curiously contrived con- 
venience a railroad is; and to him who would fain explore mountain 
streams or mountain lakes for the finny tribes, or, in no less exciting 
devotion, to fiower hunting would engage, such modem innovations on 
the primitive style of forest traveling are, with all their injuries in- 
fiicted on Dame Nature, of an available commodity. We can easily 
imagine the delight which sprung up in the breast of one of our 
tourists, who, thus, in the brief space of a day's time, was rapidly 
approaching — not, my reader, the, but — a Garden of Eden — where the 
plants, if not the fruits, of tempting beauty, had almost wasted their 
charms and fragrance on the desert air. It were not necessary, then, 
to tell you of all the wonders to be seen about the last mentioned town, 
nor how there is a great factory, where one of the emblems of justice 
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is produced in vast quantity, nor how proverbial for thrift, industry, 
and morality the village is; for to reach Willoughby Lake, you must 
betake yourself, after due refreshment by bed and board, an' you like, 
to some vehicle which shall carry you through Lyndon. Emerging 
thence into the rural districts where good farms, well cultivated, and 
line specimens of grazing cattle, engage your attention close at hand; 
while Burke Mountain, 3,500 feet high, of ever-changing, but ever 
noble outline, continually attracts your eye eastward. The first good 
view of the mountains between which the lake lies, is obtained about 
eight miles this side of it. On the east,, Pisgah or Annance, so named 
in the latter instance from a chief of the St. Francis tribe of Indians, 
its western face bare and rocky. Hor, on the west, presents a long 
tabular outline, sloping gently to the north, and dropping suddenly 
off to the northern and southern extremities. Ascending now a wooded 
slope, the height of land separating the tributaries of the Connecticut 
from those of the St. Lawrence, a scene of grandeur and of beauty 
opens upon you; the lake, of clear deep blue, calmly sleeping between 
its two overhanging sentinels — in the distance. Owl's Head, rising out 
of Memphremagog like a giant, keeping also its ceaseless watch over 
the region. 

Once upon the bosom of the lake, you begin to appreciate the 
features of your locale. There you may glance your eye upwards^ 
from its waters on the perpendicular fronts of those two mountains, 
the eastern towering 1,950 feet, and the western one 1,500 feet, from 
where you are lying in your boat. Annance is the more striking object, 
however. Its base is wooded for about 600 feet; then a sheer precipice 
of slate rock for 800 feet, with a granite tower pushed through it, and 
perhaps 550 feet more of woodland crowns the whole. A cave on the 
east shore, just where the granite cloven foot of Annance steps down 
into the lake, bears the universally accepted if not acceptable name, 
wherever anything strange or mysterious is found, of Devil's Den; on 
the wet rocks in the entrance of which, some interesting lichen was 
detected by Mr. Frost — a CollSma, I presume. 

It is by the aid of a road, and while opposite this place, that you 
must turn directly east uq the mountain, on an angle of 40 degrees, 
and difficult of ascent from fallen trees, undergrowth, and, worse than 
all, branches of the white cedar. Would you enter the domains of 
Flora, in her modern Garden of Eden? Never mind, then, but crawl 
on for 500 or 600 feet, and you shall be more than repaid by coming 
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into an open field of five or six acres, clear of trees, a part of it over- 
hung by the precipice, protected from the winds and storms — a natural 
conservatory. This is the flower garden. It was on this ascent that 
Mr. Frost felt himself entering a region of great botanical interest. 
The southwestern slope of Mount Annance he found covered with trees, 
principiUly Thuja occidentalis and Cupresaus th^oides, as far upward 
as the 600 feet Just mentioned. There was scarcely a rock or boulder 
to be seen. The surface consists of a rich black soil, and cold; and he 
found those plants which usually occur in such soils. 'Hie specimens 
were of unusual size and luxurance; Clintonia borealia, with leaves 
four to six times as large as are common, and with scapes having two 
or even four umbels. The beautiful mosses, viz., Hypnum aplendena and 
Hypnum criata castrensia, were of great extent. Passing these and 
arriving at the open field, nearly destitute of stones and grassy sod, the 
area was covered with flowers of almost innumerable kinds and colors. 
The declivity on which the "Garden" lies is much less than that of the 
rest of the mountain, and above it towers the precipice of naked rock, 
projecting in some places 20 or 30 feet, and affording by this feature, 
and by its crumbling character, both shelter and richness to the sea 
of flowers which grow at its base. 

The region had been explored some years previous by Mr. Wood, 
a botanist of merit, and through whose remarkable discoveries there, 
our tourist was induced to visit the spot. Here Mr. Frost detected 
again the Hedyaarum boreale (Nutt.), not known to exist in any other 
locality in the United States and which Professor Gray calls a "fine 
discovery," also Saxifraga oppositifolia and Saxifraga aizoidea! Here, 
likewise, he collected the rare Primula miata^ainica (Mx.) a veritable 
Primula, reader, bringing in a co-species, "the primrose by the river's 
brim" of Old England Into a pleasant proximity with its representative 
of our dear New England. Would not some of our fiorists delight to 
have them growing together on some rich border of their gardens? 
Here, also, grew two sedges of some variety, viz., Carex acirpoidea 
(found likewise on the Alpine summits of the White Mountains), and 
Carex ehurnea, which we had previously noticed on the picturesque and 
rocky limestone banks of the Winooski. Here, lastly, among other 
treasures beside, occurred the very rare Woodsia glahella, a tiny fern 
of the Arctic regions — ^though found once before on the rocks about 
Little Falls, New York, as we learn through Gray's Botany, etc., p. 630. 

The face of the precipice itself would be a fine place for rare 
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lichens, but the muddy surface of the constantly crumbling rock renders 
its approach very difficult. Pteris atropurpurea, a fern of much beauty, 
grew here; and with an undetermined species of Collema, two or three 
lichens, elsewhere noticed, occurred; as likewise on the same rock 
were seen Arahis lyrata, Draha arabisans and Phaca Rottinsii. Nor 
were any mosses noticed here— -although elsewhere on the mountain, 
beside the two species before mentioned, were Hypnum uml)ratum and 
Hypnum cupresaiforme in abundance, with several others. 

The Gramineae found in the garden were Lolium perenne, Dantho- 
nia 8picat<i, Panicum nitidum and P. depauperatum^ Muhlenbergia syh 
vatica, Calamagrostis canadensU, and Oryzopais melanocarpa. 

Among the more common plants, 17 of them in flower, were the 
following, viz,: 

Achillaea millefoliOy Eupatorium purpureum. 

Anemone cyHndrica, Fragraria virginiana, 

Anemone virginiana, Helianthemum canadense, 

Antennaria margaritacea, Lonicera ciliata, 

Apocynum hypericifoUumf Oenothera fruticosa, 

Artemesia canadensis^ Rosa hlanda, 

Asclepias comuti, Ruhtis occidentaliSj 

Ascl^pias quadrifolia, Rul)us odoratus, 

Campanula rotundifolia, Ruhus strigosuSj 

Circea alpina, Ruhus triflorus, 

Clematis virginiana, Solidago corymhosus, 

Cirsium lanceolatum, Solidago lanceolata, 

Eupatorium ageratoides, Vitis cordifolia. 

As we have observed already, the above list contains but a part of 
what might be obtained by visiting the garden at the different seasons 
when the species make themselves conspicuous by flowering. Indeed, 
its geology and mineralogy present not a few unusual phases to excite 
and reward investigation. But a rich return is in store for the botanist, 
or for the lover as well as cultivator of our native plants, who shall 
make a thorough exploration of this Garden of Eden, and of its ad- 
jacent rock and mountain side. 

C, F. and R. 

Hingham, October 3, 1852. 
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THOMPSON'S WILLOUGHBY LAKE GUIDE 

W. W. Eggleston 

Vermont naturalists as well as historians are immensely indebted 
to Zadock Thompson. Graduates of the University of Vermont and 
all other Vermonters have a right to be proud of his work. A sketch 
of his life and work ought to be prepared. 

Brought up from boyhood on Thompson's Vermont History and 
with some knowledge of his other publications I received a most agree- 
able surprise recently in an old bookstore in New York when I found 
his Northern Guide. The first edition was published in 1845, three 
years after his History of Vermont. But it is with the second edition 
of the Northern Guide (1854) that we are interested now because this 
edition describes Willoughby Lake. The title page reads as follows: 



NORTHERN GUIDE 



LAKE GEORGE. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 

Montreal and Quebec, 

GREEN AND WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

AND 

WILLOUGHBY LAKE, 

WITH 

Maps and Tables of Distances. 



By Z. THOMPSON, 
Author of History and Gazetteer of Vermont. 



BURLINGTON: 

Published by S. B. Nichols, 

1854. 



On pages 36 to 38 is the following: 
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''Waioagliby Lake 

"This lake, which has became a fayorite place of resort for pleasure 
parties in the summer, is in the township of Westmore, Orleans County, 
Vermont. It is 5 ^^ miles long, and from half a mile to 1% miles wide. 
Its south end lies in a chasm between two granite mountains, the sides 
of which, facing each other, are nearly perpendicular, and about half 
a mile asunder. That on the east side is called Pisgah, and that on 
the west Hor. These names were given to the two summits long before 
there was any settlement in that part of the county, and there is no 
good reason why the former name should be supplanted by that of 
AnnancCy which some are endeavoring to substitute for it. The surface 
of Willoughby Lake is 1,161 feet above the ocean, and the summit of 
Pisgah 1,586 feet above the lake, or 2,747 feet above the ocean. The 
bed of the lake is, for the most part, a clean white sand and pebbles, 
and the water dear and pure. The coldness and purity of the water, 
the salubrity of the air, and above all, the wild grandeur and beauty 
of the scenery (and I must add, the savory longe), render it one of 
the most inviting summer retreats from the dust and heat and turmoil 
of city and village, anywhere to be found. Three years ago the lake 
was hardly accessible, on either side. Now a good road passes along 
the whole length of the eastern shore, and at the south end a spacious 
public house, called the Lake House, has been erected for the accom- 
modation of travelers and visitors, where stages arrive and dei>art 
daily, evening and morning, in both directions. The site of the Lake 
House is 122 feet above the lake. The Natural Flower Garden, so in- 
teresting to the botanist, is situated on a sloping surface, in the western 
declivity of Pisgah, 583 feet above the lake. The ascent to the garden 
is somewhat difficult, but that from the Lake House to the summit of 
Mt. Pisgah is quite easy, and the view from it exceedingly fine. Wil- 
loughby Lake and the adjacent mountains, from a point three miles to 
the northward, form one of the finest views found any where in New 
England. 

"From Burlington there are three principal routes to Willoughby 
Lake. The most direct is by way of Johnson, Craftsbury, and Iras- 
burgh, mostly by stage. Another route is by the Vermont Central 
Railroad to White River Junction"; thence~^y tEe~Passumpsic Railroad 
to St. Johnsbury, and then by stage to the lake. Another route is by 
way of Montreal and Sherbrooke to Island Pond (page 43), then by 
stage 11 miles to Willoughby Lake." 
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NOTES ON THE EARLY BOTANICAL EXPLORATIONS 
OF WILLOUGHBY LAKE 

W. W. Eggleston 

Dr. G. G. Kennedy* in his "Flora of Willoughby, Vermont," 
sketches the work of its early explorers. 

William Oakes in his "Catalogue of Vermont Plants" (Thompson's 
History of Vermont, 1842), does not mention Willoughby. Neither 
does Thompson in the Northern Guide of 1845. One could well wonder 
why two fine collectors like Dr. J. W. Robbins and John Carey did not 
visit these cliffs, for Robbins was at Brownington and Lake Mem- 
phremagog in 1829 and Carey at Sutton in 1835 or 1836, and they were 
in plain sight of the cliffs, if it were not for the lack of roads about 
Willoughby Lake at that time. 

It was the good fortune of Alphonso Wood,* pioneer author of 



iRhodora 6: 93-114. June, 1904. 

2 Rev. Dr. Alphonso Wood was born in Chesterfield, N. H., September 17, 
1810. He graduated with honors from Dartmouth College in 1884. 

He immediately secured a position as teacher in Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., and taught there about fifteen years, becoming associate 
principal. One year was spent at Andover Theological Seminary and later 
he studied theology with the elder Dr. Barstow of Keene, N. H., but he never 
was to accept a pastorate because botany soon became his life work. 

His first Class Book of Botany was published early in 1845. In 1844 
he married Lucy Baldwin of Bradford, Vt., a teacher at Kimball Union 
Academy. His son was born in the spring of 1845. The spring and summer 
of 1846 he went with his family to visit his parents in Indiana and did 
much exploration to perfect his Class Book of 1847, in which the range was 
extended to the Mississippi Valley. 

In 1848 or 1849 First Lessons in Botany were published. 

In 1849 his health failed him and he resigned from the Academy and 
took a position on the engineering force then making the survey for the 
Rutland and Bennington (Western Vermont) Railway (opened in 1852). 

In 1852 he went as principal of the Cleveland Female Seminary and 
in 1854 became principal of Ohio Female College, College Hill, O. In 1858 
he founded the Terre Haute Female College. Despite all of his professional 
activity he was hard at work getting material and information for another 
extension of his Class Book, visiting the South twice. The longer trip South 
in 1857 was extended well into Florida. 

In the fall of 1860, when preparing the third copyright of his Class Book, 
he moved to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The first three parts of the new Class Book came out late in 1860 and 
the complete work early in 1861. 

In the spring of 1861 he opened the Brooklyn Female Academy which 
proved very successful, even during the war. 

In 1863 his "Object Lessons in Botany" was started. 

In October, 1865, he started on a trip to the Pacific slope which occupied 
him nearly 18 months. Starting in at San Diego in January, 1866, he traveled 
northward nearly to Puget Sound, visiting Yosemite Valley, Mt. Shasta and 
Mt. Hood, and returned via the isthmus. 

In the spring of 1867 he moved hfs family to West Farms, N. Y., where 
he resided until his death. 

In 1869 was published his Liliaceae of the Pacific Coast. 

In 1869 fourth copyright of Class Book. 

1870, Botanist and Florist. 

1877, Illustrated Plant Record. 

1879, Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 

1879, Flora Atlantica. 

In 1879 he became Professor of Botany in the New York College of 
Pharmacy, which he occupied until his death January 4, 1881. 
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botanical lessons and manuals and the most successful botanical 
author and botanical teacher that New England has ever produced, 
to find the "flower garden" at Willoughby, in August, 1845. An "ob- 
servation" of his on page 279 of the Class Book of 1847, under Saxifraga 
oppositifoliat is as follows: 

"I discovered this and the foregoing species {8. aizoides) in the 
above locality (in the clefts of rocks, Willoughby Mt., Westmore, Vt., 
500 ft above W. Liake), where they had passed flowering." The Class 
Book of 1847 also lists Hedysarum horeale and Artemisia canadensis 
and the Class Book of 1849 gives Primula mistassinica as his dis- 

By later botanists he is accredited with Woodsia glal)ella, Draba 
and Potamogeton praelongus. Professor Wood at this time must have 
been an extremely busy man as associate principal of Kimball Union 
Academy. He was married in 1844 and at the same time was preparing 
the first edition of his Class Book which tradition tells us was copied 
entirely by Mrs. Wood. This edition came out early in 1845. This 
same spring his son was born and it is quite likely that he took his 
trip to Willoughby Lake while visiting his wife's parents at Bradford, 
Vt. We have no evidence of another stop at Willoughby and this one 
must have been a hurried trip. Summer vacations of teachers in 
those days were extremely short. 

In July, 1852, C. C. Frost and Rev. A. H. Clapp visited Willoughby. 
They secured Pellaea atropurpurea, Carex scirpoidea, Braya humilis 
and Astragalus Blakei, They were the first botanists to use the rail- 
way to reach Willoughby. Lake Willoughby is on the outskirts of the 
great Essex County and northern Maine wilderness and must have 
been exceedingly wild and attractive before the opening of the rail- 
ways. The Central Vermont was finished in 1849. The Vermont 
Valley and the Connecticut and Passumpsic in 1851. With the open- 
ing of the railways Willoughby was bound to be better known and 
become exploited. The highway along the east side of the lake and 
the Lake House at the head of the lake were built between 1852 and 
1854. 

In 1854 William Boott visited the region. Rev. Joseph Blake came 
in 1861 or perhaps earlier, and discovered Saxifraga Aizoon, 

In 1862 Horace Mann visited Willoughby. 

In 1873 came the Faxons and Dr. Cyrus G. Pringle. Dr. Pringle 
found Woodsia alpiha and the Faxon herbarium treasured Asplenium 
viride, which was found on Mt. Hor by Mrs. Condit in 1887. I have 
coveries. 
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no record of the first appearance of Dr. Kennedy on the scene, but he 
visited and summered at Willoughby many seasons, making many 
notable discoyeries and at last recording them for us. 



FOUR NEW LICHENS 

D, Lewis Button 

About 10 years ago I collected several species of lichens in the 
town of Hancock, but I did not have them identified until compara- 
tively recently when G. K. Merrill named one Lecidea parasemoides 
sp. nov. and commented, "Seems to be a novelty." The specimens 
grew on a sugar maple tree among spruces and were about four feet 
from the ground. 

In 1920, while collecting near Lake Dunmore, in Leicester, I 
secured on shaded rocks a thin crustaceous formation of a grayish 
brown color, the fruit appearing as small black dots. Mr. Merrill 
named this Bacidia Duttonii sp. nov. 

The following year on the edges of Lyon hill, Brandon, the writer 
collected a plant resembling Leoidea Russellii Tuck, but Mr. Merrill 
called it Lecidea {Psora) palidella sp. nov. On a rock in a pasture 
nearby I secured a large Caloplaca which Mr. Merrill decided was also 
a new species, naming it Caloplaca oWterascens sp. nov. 



EYEBRIGHT IN VERMONT 

Francis H. Sargent 

During the summer of 1922, the writer found growing abundantly 
on hillside pastures in parts of Enosburg, Montgomery and Richford 
a small plant which I decided was one of the eyebrights and speci- 
mens were later identified for me as Euphrasia canadensis Townsend. 
As far as I can learn no species of Euphrasia has heretofore been re- 
ported for Vermont. 

Another plant not listed in the Vermont Flora, which I collected 
in 1922, was Lysimachia punctata L. It is common as a dooryard 
escape in Franklin. 
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Among other species not common in the State, seen by the writer 
recently, were Soirpus deMlis Pursh, Snipe Island pond; Veronica 
Chamaedrys L., maple woods, Lake Ccurmi, Franklin. 



SOME FLORIDA BIRDS AND PLANTS 

Mary A. Loveland 

My first observations of birds and plants in Florida were made 
at Jacksonville, where we arrived early in the morning of January 13, 
1922. Having about three hours to wait before etarting on the trip 
across the state, I took a walk in the city and saw palms, ferns and 
numerous other foliage plants, with lilies and poinsettias in bloom, 
besides many flowers that I did not know. The only birds noticed in 
Jacksonville were crows and English sparrows. 

One cannot study birds very well on a moving train, but, thanks to 
fellow travelers, I learned the names of some new trees during the 
ride. Live oaks, water oaks and scrub palmettos were pointed out. 
It was unnecessary to ask the names of some of the fine looking 
plants in the gardens — ^lettuce, for instance, grown in long rows. 

Trees of various kinds were festooned with the so-called "Long 
Moss,'' which is really not a moss at all but an air plant which does 
not injure the trees as a parasite might There were many pines on 
the route and in some of the forests the bark was slashed and cups 
were hung to oatch the pitch. At one place a fire had killed the 
young trees. A vine, covered with masses of yellow fiowers, was 
noticed on houses and trellises. This was learned later to be Bignonia. 

The morning after my arrival in Auburndale, a friend and I took 
a walk on the street, beside which we found five species of wild 
flowers in bloom. We discovered a dead bluejay not far from the 
asphalt pavement. The noisy jays were numerous in the trees near 
the cottage where we stayed. The Florida jay is much like our New 
England bluejay, but smaller. 

An early acquaintance was made with the cardinal or redbird, 
which, with its brilliant coloring, is sure to attract attention. The 
female, as in many species of birds, is duller in color although It has 
tinges of red. In March the song was noticed. Different people in- 
terpret it very differently. A neighbor thought the bird said "chew 
chew!" 
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A few days after I arrived at my temporary southern home an old 
friend came and lingered long. It was phoebe. Her wilted look, 
fiirted tail and reiterated cry miade certain my identification. 

Of course, the mocking birds were eagerly looked for and listened 
to. They were always about the house and heard at all hours — ^before 
we were up in the morning and again in the ^heat of the day when the 
mercury was as high as 84. The song reminded me of our northern 
catbird when he is at his best. As Mrs. Doubleday says in ''Bird 
Neighbors": "This is the angel that the catbird was before he fell 
from grace." 

Woodpeckers were comanon, the one we call flicker being the most 
familiar. They are seen working on the ground among orange trees. 
Query, was it ants that they dug up? 

On February 9, a 45-mile automobile ride to Tampa to visit the 
South Florida fair gave us our opportunity to see some birds and 
plants. A flock of blackbirds was noticed. At the fair, in addition to 
a great display of common poultry, there were pheasants, peacocks 
with brilliant plumage, as well as ducks and geese. On the way back 
we stopped near a swamp while some of the party visited a market 
garden to secure cabbage, strawberries and beets. The place was full 
of birds, many in song, but we could not see them. 

Later, while spending a few days in Tampa, we took an enjoyable 
ride to St. Petersburg. Gulls followed the steamer and we also saw 
pelicans, buzzards and a loon. It was interesting to watch the pelicans 
from a wharf at St. Petersburg. They would catch flsh readily, but 
it required some time to swallow one, owing to the Journey via the 
bill and long neck. My attention was called to the 'Voolly head." 
The pelicans there were mostly grey, but we saw one that had a white 
breast. On the return boat it was enjoyable to watch the gulls which 
followed for the food that was thrown to them. They would take 
pieces from each other and if a choice morsel sank beneath the water 
a bird was sure to dive for It. 

The last night I was in Auburndale we were invited to a country 
house. While we were at supper one of the ladies spoke of chuck 
will's widow whidh was singing near. Although the bird is closely 
allied to our whip-poor-will, the song is different. 

It was easier to observe the vegetable than the animal life because, 
as plants remain stationary, we could go time after time to see a cer- 
tain thing. Much pleasure was derived from the cultivated groves 
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and gardens. Being in the midst of the citrus fruit raising, it was 
a never-to-be-forgotten sight to look at the rows of orange-laden trees, 
which covered many acres. In March the bloesoms were out and, 
in many cases, one could etill see the golden ripe fruit, still un- 
gathered, while the air was sweet with the fragrance from the blossoms 
on the same trees. 

Many old Hawaiian fruits were about. One in particular it was 
good to see — ^the papaya or paiw paw, as they call it in Florida. "Melons 
on trees'' seems an appropriate description of the fruit. At one place 
we were given some paw paw blossoms. The odor carried me back over 
many years, proving that the sense of smell is abiding and memory 
stirring. 

After making two calls one day, we carried home kumquats, limes, 
lemons, loquats, oranges, grapefruit and tangerines, and we found fresh 
guavas at home. 

Ponderosa lemons were seen as big as grapefruit Mangoes and 
alligator pears were not in season so these old favorites were not 
tasted. 

Clusters of purple wistaria are associated with the oldest house 
in the United States, at St Augustine, where the vine covered the 
garden fence. 

In the park surrounding the magnificent Tampa Bay hotel there 
are many fine cultivated plants and trees, some of which are named. 

At Ballast Point, we saw a banyan tree which had made quite a 
spreading growth by sending down branches to take root 

Ferns, similar to our maidenhair, grew on the walls of one of the 
dungeons at old Fort Marion. Very few ferns were seen growing wild. 

Among the flowers we met blue violets, lupines, milkweeds, a 
portulaoa, Oherokee rose, dwarf dandelion and blue iris. It was hard 
to find the names of some of the native fiowers as there was no botany 
of the southern states at hand and not all were given in the familiar 
Gray Manual. Some were pressed and identified on reaching home. 



NOTES FROM COLLINS, N. Y. 

Anne E, Perkins 

We are situated, fortunately, on the edge of the Cattaraugus Indian 
Reservation, near the Cattaraugus Creek, in a thinly settled district, 
with much underbrush and thickety growth, but little woods. It is a 
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rich field for botanizing and bird-etudy and a brief account of some 
of our plants and birds may be of interest 

I find many plants not familiar to me in New England. I have 
collected considerable for the state botanist of New York, but not for 
myself. In June, 1920, I sent him Carex l)icolor, not previously re- 
ported in this state. Mertensia is very common and is sold, by 
bushels, on the streets of Buffalo, by squaws. Erythronium alhidum 
is common, though less so than E, americanum. Fentstemon pallidus 
is fairly common, Hytanthua concolor local, Chamaelirium luteum not 
common but I have one good station for it. Orchis apectaMlis is 
common, and C^pripedium hirsutum I have seen most abundantly in 
the swamps and sold by the Indians. It is no exaggeration to say 
that I have seen a thousand blossoms at once in the train en route for 
the city. Cypripedium pul)e8cens and parv^orum are common, C. aoaule 
less so, other orchids I do not come upon as commonly as in New 
England. Spiranthes lucida is plentiful, Microstylis unifolia not very 
common, Corallorhiza maculata not common; Habenaria dilatata 
Hookeri, lacera and ps^codes occasional. Hahenarias in general not 
frequent. Lohelia syphilitica is extremely common, also Polemonium 
reptans, Phlox divaricata, Disporum lanuginosum, Evonymus atropur- 
pureuSy ohovatus, americanus. Less common are Cassia marilandica, 
Stachys palustris, Houstonia ciliolata, Euphorbia corollata, Vaccinium 
stanvineum, Polanisia graveolens. Gaura bienniSj both Polymnias, both 
Agastaches, Parnassia Caroliniana, are common as are Alliaria alliaria, 
Orohanche, Nicotiana rustica. Onobrychis stations, never reported 
nearer than Wisconsin, have become established in two places in a field 
in Gow€tnda (two miles from here), spreading through imported hides 
in a field near a tannery. Sor^hostrum nutans^ Arrhenatherum, Andro- 
pogon furcatus, Cynosurus cristatus are among the grasses found. 
Once I found Geranium pratense, but the station has been destroyed, 
the same being true of Cuphea petiolaris, Triosteum perfoliatum and 
aurantiaxmm both occur. 

The tulip tree, cucumber tree, spice-bush, Xanthoxylum americor 
nitm, tupelo, sassafras, Dirca palustris are all very common. 

The small white ladies' slipper has been reported, but I have not 
seen it and suspect it to be a white form of acaule. There is an active 
botanical section of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, known as 
the Botanical Hobby Club, and various members are exploring the 
swamps and creek-banks. Aralia spinosa has been found near. Too 
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often, the Indians cut and bum over sections containing one's rarest 
finds and in this way many of my best stations have been destroyed. 
The state botanist plans a trip here for collecting as there is un- 
doubtedly a rich field not thoroughly examined. 

Some plants so common in New England are rare here, for instance, 
Houatonia caerulea, Drosera, Comus canadensis^ Spiraea tomentosa and 
salicifolia. But the woods are full of hepaticas, yellow violets, chiefly 
pulcBcens, some rotundifolia, Canada, spurred and striata. Podophyl- 
lum, both Dicentras, Cardamine l>ull>osa, Dentaria laciniata and 
diphylla, Collinsonia, etc. I have never seen so much Caltha palustris. 

My time is so limited for exploration that I feel there is yet mu(^ 
undiscovered. 

Bird life is abundant. There are now several pairs of cardinal 
grosbeaks between here and Buffalo. Two males were recently shot 
for the Buffalo Museum. I have seen four at one time, year after 
year in the same location, and this season found two nests of the same 
pair. For resident warblers we have, abundantly, hooded, chestnut- 
sided, magnolia, blackburnian, oven-bird, Louisiana water thrush, 
parula, mourning, yellow, Maryland yellow-throat, redstart. The black- 
throated blue and black-throated green nest sparingly, also the Canada, 
rarely the Nashville. We have many rose-breasted grosbeaks and 
scarlet tanagers, chewinks, thrashers, wood thrushes, veeries, indigo 
buntings. Last season I found the nest of a parula partly built in a 
dead limb of a pine, which was broken ofT and hanging in the tree. 
I watched the female building while the male bird sang close by, but 
alas! the limb was blown down before the nest was completed. I 
have found nests of hooded, magnolia, oven-bird, chestnut-sided, black- 
throated blue, Louisiana water thrush. Last season I found the 
marsh hawk's nest with five eggs, all of which hatched. In migra- 
tion we have yellow palm, palm, rarely the golden-winged and cerulean 
warblers, usually several Connecticut warblers, and once I have seen 
a blue grosbeak and a Philadelphia vireo and almost yecu*ly the Lincoln 
sparrow. 

The tufted titmouse has been taken a few miles away. The red- 
bellied woodpecker is rare but reported occasionally, also the pileated. 
A bald eagle or two appear by the creek rarely. 

I have found the nests of alder flyca/tcher, migrant shrike, rough- 
winged swallow. 
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NOTES FROM FERRISBURG 

E, M. Kittredge 

Last year much ground usually covered to a depth of several 
inches along the shores of Lake Champlain was laid bare by the 
steady fall of the water and plants not before noticed were found 
growing way beyond former limits. Cyperus esculentus, Stachya 
tenuifolia var. (wpera, and Ldctuca scariola var, integrata were col- 
lected in October, as were also some species of Xanthium. Of these 
latter X. curvesoens and X leptocarpum are new species described by 
Millspaugh and Sherff in their recent monograph as occurring only on 
the Vermont shores of Lake Champlain. X commune has been the 
only species in this vicinity heretofore. 

Little opportunity for collecting was afforded me this spring, but 
it was a great pleasure to notice several plants and collect a few in 
my hum-drum coming and going between camp and railroad station. 
I traversed fields for part of the mile and the highway the rest, and 
although the trip was made about three times a week, something of 
interest usually presented itself — not ctlways of wild excitement, but 
new or rare to me. In particular I was struck by the great variation 
in color of the blue vetch (Tioia Cracca), ranging from two or three 
isolated plamts bearing pale, almost white, lavender flowers, to large 
and many groups of deep red, purple (more red or crimson than pur- 
ple) flowered plants, as well as large areas covered with plants having 
the normal colored flowers. As I have been fairly observant of the 
fields and roadsides of that trip for several years, I wondered if the 
unusually wet season was accountable In any way for the color varia- 
tion. Another species to attract attention was the common stitchwort 
(Stellaria graminea), the variation there being in the size of the 
flowers. Large colonies of this plant flourish in the ditches both sides 
of the road, and some had such tiny flowers as to be almost unnotice- 
able, some were of normal size, and some bore flowers measuring half 
an inch or more in diameter. Stems and leaves as far as I could ob- 
serve were exactly alike. Near the station was a large group of Rumex 
altissimus just coining into bloom when the section men cleaned up 
the right of way, and growing abundantly among the cinders of the 
roadbed, was the little toad-flax (Linaria minor), its pale flowers, al- 
though tiny, showing clearly above the dirty leaves and stems. This 
species can no longer be considered rare in the State, as It follows the 
railroads in all directions. In one of the clay fields near the track 
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were several plants of the ray-less fleabane {Erigeron ramosus dis- 
coideus) reported by Mr. Ridlon as found in Bennington in 1920, and 
collected for Misa Billings in Woodstock last year. The Woodstock and 
Ferrisburg plants were truly ray-less. In this same field and further 
west of the track I collected the poverty grass {Aristida dichotoma) 
last fall» thus adding another station for that species. Just before 
I left Ferrisburg, I found what I have long searched for, a pure white 
flowered Vicia Cracca. Three years ago I saw a plant in a corn field, 
but had no means of removing it, and lost the specimens I collected 
and pressed. This year there were several plants growing freely with 
the typical form on a steep bank. Again I had nothing to dig with, 
but plants are marked, and if fortune favors, the roots will be re- 
moved to a safe place later in the year. Specimens have been sent 
to Mrs. Flynn for the state herbarium. The flowers dried very nicely 
under press without acquiring even a tinge of blue as so many albinos 
disappointingly do. Has this form been reported before? 



SOME PLANTS OF MY EUROPEAN TRIP 

Nellie F. Flynn 

In a two months' trip abroad there is no time to do real botanizing 
or collecting. The best that I could do was to carry a magazine around 
under my arm and grab a plant or a piece of a plant as I passed by. 
In a very few places I had a chance to see of what the Flora really 
consisted. On the train and on automobile trips I kept a pencil and 
book handy and jotted down plants that I recognized or the family to 
which they belonged if I was not able to tell the species. 

The wild carrot, Daucus Carota, was in every country that I 
visited, Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium and England, and more 
common than with us. The blue weed, Echium vulgare, was also 
everywhere, even in the hills back of Algiers and up on the highest 
Alps. Fireweed, Epilohium angustifolium, both miagenta and white, 
and the white and yellow sweet clovers, Melilotus alba and M. officinalis, 
were very common. The flreweed, especially, grew in great masses 
and was very showy even high up in the Alps. In northern Italy, a 
holly hock. Althaea officinalis, of a sort of lavender color, grew along 
the railway for miles. 
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One of the loosestrifes, L^thrum Salicariay was along most of the 
brooks and edges of swampy places. It made me think of a trip by 
automobile from Montreal to Quebec when it grew so thickly on the 
opposite bank of the St. Lawrence as to look like a broad red ribbon. 
The black medick, Medicago lupulina was ubiquitous. 

I have a fine specimen of rabbit's foot or stone clover from Pompeii. 

A species of mourning bride or scabiosa, Knautia sp.?, was also 
everywhere in Italy and elsewhere on the continent with its pale lilac 
heads. It looks like the Knautia arvensis that Mr. Ridlon found so 
much of in Bennington grass land. I saw plenty of Mediterranean 
heather on the Amalfi drive but was unable to get any. I secured one 
plant of a different species on the Rigi. Wild clematis, like our 
American Clematis virginiana, was common and very pretty, climbing 
over other vegetation with its wreaths of white flowers. 

Chicory, Oichorium Intyhus, made the roadsides and fields as blue 
as they are in Canada and are getting to be around Burlington. Other 
plants which I knew were coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara, willow herb, 
Epilotium hirsutum, bouncing bet, Saponaria oJBficinalis, black mustard, 
Brassica nigral prickly lettuce, Lactuca Scariola var. integrata, rose- 
colored and white yarrow, Achillea Millefolium, heal-all, Prunella vul- 
garis, English plantain, Plantago lanceolata, tsji&y, Tanacetum vulgare, 
and butter and eggs, Linaria vulgaris, 

I was rather surprised to see so many of our common plants, but 
when I stopped to think that the botany said that they were all ad- 
ventive or naturalized from Europe, I understood. 

The only blackberry that I saw in Italy had a pink blossom and 
very good fruit. Afterwards at Kew Garden-s, near London, I saw a 
double flowered form which was very ornamental. 

The big heads of the teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris, were prevalent 
and between Paris and Brussels I noticed a cattail that looked like the 
broad-leaved one, Typha latifolia. Weeds, like pigweed, Chenopodium 
and AmaranthuSf docks, Rumex, of various species, goat's beard, Tra^ 
gopogon pratensis, a Silene, like our bladder campion, purslane, Portu- 
laca oleracea, and various mustards were plentiful by roadsides and 
in cultivated fields. 

On the Rigi, where we stayed overnight, I had a chance to see of 
what the flora was made up. There were two species of dianthus, or 
grass pinks, one having very much fringed petals, several kinds of 
campanula, or bluebells, one reddish, one or two species of Thymus, 
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or wild thyme, eyebright, Euphrasia minima, a very handsome Senecio, 
six species of thistles, one of which Carlina acaulis had rays like thin 
white celluloid, an inch and a half long all around the flower head 
and mostly flat on the ground; wild margoram. Origanum vulgare, 
Oalinsoga, a species of Eryngium, or sea holly, a beautiful dark red, 
(klmost black orchid, Nigritella nigra and Astrantias, I did not see 
edelweiss growing, but at most of the railway stations big stiff bunches 
were on sale, as was a blue gentian. I found Dryas octopetala to 
which Mr. Weatherby, one of our members, sent his respects, but I 
did not see the alpine poppy which he also Included. 

Every possible square inch of land is cultivated in Italy and in 
the lowlands there were great fields of hemp, Cannabis sativaj and on 
the higher ground olive and fruit orchards, vineyards, chestnut groves, 
etc. They grew all sorts of fruit, but that set before us at the hotels 
was very poor and generally unripe. 

The green almonds, which I first thought were green peaches, 
made a delicious dessert. 

The American troops used to say that they raised nothing but 
carrots in France, hut now, all over the continent, they seemingly 
raised nothing but string beans, at least we had them everywhere. 

To show the value of scientific names, I always thought that the 
celebrated Ilex groves of Italy were composed of holly, but they are 
an oak, Quercus Ilex, or holm oak. And the famous chestnut groves 
near Hampton Court are not chestnuts, Castwnea, at all, but horse 
chestnuts, Aesculus. 

The famous gardens of the Liouvre were very lovely, with great 
masses of fiowers beautifully laid out, but not so interesting from a 
botanical standpoint as the species were few. The Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris was disappointing, but Kew Grardens in London made up for 
it. The rock garden alone was worth going to see; and there was so 
much besides, palm houses, and lots of other glasshouses, rhododendron 
and azalea plantations and everything belonging to a large, well cared 
for botanic garden. 
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CLARENDON NOTES 

I/. Henry Potter 

Rumex persicarioideSj L., whicli is new to Vermont, was collected 
by me at our farm In Clarendon, July 8, 1922. The station, which 
contains several plants, is in a meadow. 

Another addition to the Flora is Polygonum cuspidatum Sieb and 
Zucc., which I secured in Chittenden on September, 1921. The speci- 
mens were some distance from any dwelling. 

Asplenium Ruta-muraria L. and Pellaea atropurpurea (L.) Link 
yar. Bushii were taken on a clifE in the west part of Clarendon in June, 
1922, and at the base of the same clifC. G. H. Ross of Rutland found a 
large colony of Polymnia canadensis L. 

Two stations for Botryehium lanceolatum (Gmel) Angstroem var. 
angustisegmentum Pease and Moore, were located the same day in 
the town of Clarendon. One contained over 200 plants. 

Poly gala verticilata L. var. amMgua (Nurtt.) Wood, was collected 
at Tinmouth in 1921. 



USEFUL NATURE BOOKS 

Anne E. Perkins 

In reply to the request for a list of good nature books, I would 
suggest many by John Burroughs, especially, "Wake Robin," "Ways 
of Nature," "Signs and Seasons," "Leaf and Tendril," "The Summit of 
the Years." 

Bradford Torrey's books, especially, "Birds in the Bush," "The 
Clerk of the Woods," "Footing It in Franoonia," "A Rambler's Lease," 
"The Foot-Path Way," "Field Days in California," "A Florida Sketch 
Book." 

Dallas Lore Sharp's "Face of the Fields," "The Lay of the Land"; 
Herbert K. Job's "How to Study Birds"; E)mest Harold Baynes, "Wild 
Bird Guests"; Trafton's "Methods of Attracting Birds"; "Our National 
Parks," John Muir. 

"The Nature Library" (large edition), Doubleday, Page & Co.; 
Illustrated Flora by Britton & Brown; William Hamilton Gibson's 
"Sharp Eyes"; E. H. Forbush's "Useful Birds and Their Protection"; 
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"Natural Enemies of Birds"; "The Domestic Cat"; also the periodicals 
The Auk, Bird-Lore^ magazines of bird life. 

Get lists of publications of the State of Massachusetts, New York, 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. Some are for sale 
at a nominal price; others free. They contain valuable information 
regarding birds, their food, etc. Several bulletins are on "Nesting 
Boxes," "How to Attract Birds," "Plants and Shrubs to Attract Birds," 
etc. Many are on plants. 

F. Schuyler Mathews has fine books: "Field Book of Wild 
Flowers," "Field Book of Birds and Their Music," "Field Book of 
Trees and Shrubs." 

Mrs. Parsons has a good book on "How to Know the Ferns." 
Harriet Keeler has a good book on trees and one on shrubs. 

Frank Chapman's "Bird Lif6" (for beginners); "What Bird is 
That?"; "Handbook of Birds" and "Warblers of North America," for 
more advanced students. 

"Wild Flowers of New York," House; "Birds of New York," Eaton; 
Gibson's "Mushrooms"; Atkinson's "Mushrooms." 



INTERESTING PLANTS AT SWANTON 

Clarence H. Knowlton 

On the east side of the main road leading from St Albans to 
Swanton are some very interesting ledges of red rock. According to 
the geologists (Sixth Annual Report of Vermont State Geologist, 1907- 
08) these are Ordovician rocks of dolomite, or magnesian limestone. 
When polished they are the mottled red "marble" familiar to most 
people in the state. These ledges are covered with arbor-vitae trees, 
with Ostrya virginica, occasional slippery elms and at one place there 
are one or more trees of Quercus macrocarpa. The general appearance 
of the region is rather fascinating, and I was first led to stop there 10 
years ago, when I spied my first specimens of Trillium grandiflarum at 
the foot of the ledges in a beautiful glade. Since then I have paused 
here nearly every time I have passed in spring or summer, and last 
May I took a whole afternoon for my researches. 

The woods at the base of the rocks contain some very interesting 
carlces. The most conspicuous of these is Carex laxiflorat var. lati- 
folia, a most striking calciphile sedge, with very broad pale green 
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leaves and bracts. Two other striking sedges with long leaves and 
very long flowering stalks are <7. cephaloidea and 0. sparganioides, 
C, longirostris is another tall sedge that I discovered this year. In 
drier soil and among the loose fragments fallen from the ledges above 
is C. Hitchcockiana, which comes into fruit rather later than the others. 
In places the ground is carpeted with C, pedunculata, and this year I 
was pleased to detect with it, and superficially resembling it, some 
fine specimens of the rarer C. Backii. C. rosea and C, albicans are 
rather common here, as elsewhere in Vermont. In wet clay not far 
away across the road is an abundance of C, aurea. 

There are three grasses in the dry open woods, Melica striata, 
Oryzopsis asperifolia and Festuca nutans. They grow on the dry 
ledges and on the talus-slopes, often under the arbor-vitae. It is most 
surprising to find the bloodroot, Sanguinaria canadensis, not only in 
moist glades, but everywhere over and in the ledges. Many of the 
plants are very small with reduced leaves, but the crevices are full 
of them. At an old quarry nearby I once found the curious strawberry 
blite, Chenopodium capitatum, in similar crevices fully fruited in 
mid-July. 

Viola sororia, Y. rostrata, and T. canadensis are abundant and 
very characteristic of these woods. In rich woods not far away are 
other common violets. Where the ledges are exposed in the dry 
pastures, there are the two Introduced borages so common in the lime- 
stone country, Cynoglossum officinale and Lithospermum officinale, 

I have found this region most attractive and promising, and further 
investigation ought to develop other surprises. There are abundant 
rich woods nearby, with the flowers and ferns so familiar in western 
Vermont, the trees mostly sugar maples. West of Swanton is the big 
delta of the Mlssisquoi River reaching far out into the lake, with an 
entirely difterent association of plants. 



1921 IN WOODSTOCK 

E. M. Kittredge 

The greater part of my few weeks' stay in Woodstock was spent in 
establishing a portion of the collection in the cases Miss Billings has 
had made to display the mounted specimens, so comparatively little 
collecting was done, but we feel that the record for the season is 
worthy of note. The first plant collected was the meadow fox-tail 
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grass iAlopecurus pratensis L.), whlcli was found growing abundantly 
In a meadow near the highway. Unfortunately the meadow was mowed 
In a day or two, so additional specimens were not obtained. Another 
grass, tall oat grass iArrhenatherum elatius), was collected a few 
days later, and the next week at the field meeting of the Hartland 
Nature Club, held in Dr. Dana's grounds. Miss Rogers discovered a 
few plants of the dogs-tadl grass (Oynosurus cristatus L.), which so 
far as we can learn is a new plant for the state. Later in the season 
I found a few more plants growing along the road, a mile or more 
from the Dana place. The rock muhlenbergia (Muhlenhergia soho- 
lifera) was collected on the Billings estate late in August. 

About the same time the roughish meadow grass (Poa trivialis) 
was collected on the roadside near West Woodstock, and Panicum 
tennesseense was found on a dry hillside in a pasture. Of this latter, 
Dr. Hitchcock, who determined the grasses for me, wrote, "Unusually 
lax in habit." Panicum philadelphicum was again found, this time 
as a weed in ground that had been formerly used fits a garden. Odd 
forms of the green fox-tail and the witch grass were also collected. 
Many sedges, new to the Billings herbarium, were collected, but only a 
few were of more than local interest. The wood bulrush (Scirpus 
sylvaticus) was collected during the season of 1920, but was not de- 
termined until last January. Carex stricta var. angustata was found 
in some abundance in a swampy meadow. Oarex pennsylvanica var. 
lucorum was found on a very dry hillside, growing with the common 
reindeer moss (Cladonia) but, unfortunately, it was considerably 
infested with a rust. An interesting juncus was at first thought to be 
J. secundus, but a student of that group pronounces it "apparently a 
form of J. tenuis" A colony of Salix purpurea, the purple or basket 
willow, firmly established alongside the road on one of the hills of this 
locality, was of much local interest. Inquiry among old settlers in 
that region failed to elicit any information regarding any cultivation 
or use of the willow in former times. The strawberry blite iCheno- 
podium capitatum) h-as occurred as a weed on the Blood farm for 
several years, but no special attention was paid to it until last year, 
when specimens were sent to Mrs. A. B. Morgan, and through her 
courtesy I met Mrs. Blood and obtained specimens for the Billings 
herbarium. 

The nettle-leaved goose-foot (Chenopodium murale) appeared with 
other goose-foots and amaranths in a garden patch in which potatoes 
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had been grown the previous season, and which owing to press of work 
elsewhere had been neglected until the plants had attained sufficient 
size to attract attention, and then several of my selection were allowed 
to remain some weeks longer for study. Unfortunately, one which 
from its leaves and other characters seemed to answer to C, urhicum 
did not mature in the time allowed and so, regretfully, I cannot report 
it as a find. The white goose-foot (C. album) appeared in so many 
forms as to bewilder one. It is certainly a variable species. Brassica 
Japonioa, many years ago cultivated as a salad plant, has persisted 
as a weed in the Strong garden In Taftsville for years. It is a beau- 
tiful plant at all times, and before sending up the flower stalk resembles 
some of the curly lettuces. In that garden there also grows a hedge 
mustard (Sisumhrium) , dwarf, and so branched from the root as to 
appear bushy, with tiny flowers, and very purple steins and petioles. 
It has not been sufficiently studied at this writing to permit determina- 
tion. Several plants of the attractive rough-fruited cinquefoil {Poten- 
tilla recta) were found in a hay meadow in August. They bore evi- 
dence of having been cut when the meadow was mowed early in July, 
but were bravely blooming on short branches. The somewhat rare 
variety of the Virginia creeper (Psedera quinquefolia var. hirsuta) was 
found trailing along the river bank, all but smothered by the masses 
of the common form. Probably because of its struggle for a place 
in the sun it bore no fruit. An interesting St. John's wort {Hyperir 
cum) was collected in two widely separated stations, but it may prove 
to be merely a form of H. majus. The wing-angled loosestrife {Ly- 
thrum alatum) was found in a swampy part of a pasture, its bright 
flowers very conspicuous among the rank growths of scirpus, typha, 
and other swamp plants. The gout- weed {Aegopodium Podagraria, L.) 
was found along the roadside, near the river, probably having been 
washed down during some period of high water, and now thoroughly 
at home. The common form, much used as a border plant in old 
gardens, is a variety of the species. A few plants were found in a 
field five years ago, their occurrence there occasioning much surprise. 
In the neglected garden patch before mentioned in connection with 
the goose-foot, was a very beautiful plant of the dragon head {Draco- 
cephalum parviflorum), I believe H. L. Potter of West Rutland re- 
ported this species several years ago. The sand bur (Solanum rostra- 
tum) appeared in odd places on the Billings estate, but was not al- 
lowed to mature fruit. The pretty little Linaria minor is common 
along the Woodstock Railroad below Taftsville, and probably will be 
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found In other situations before many more seasons. Of great local 
interest were the hare figwort {Scrophularia leporella) and the wihite 
flowered rariety of the moth mullein {Verhascum Blattaria var. alhi- 
florum). The typical form of the moth mullein still eludes us, but 
this yariety was welcome as much for its beauty, as for its botanical 
interest. Several plants of the garden Valerian (F. ojBficinalis) were 
found in a field on the Billings estate. 

In the composites some interesting species were collected, one not 
before reported so far as we know. The ray-less fleabane (Erigeron 
ramosus var. cHaeoideus) was collected on the edge of a "mowing" 
which showed many plants of the common form. Mr. Ridlon reported 
this variety from near Bennington in the last Bulletin. The two king 
devils (Hieracium florentinum and H. pratense) were found in abun- 
dance in a meadow in West Woodstock. They had been found on 
the Billings farm two years previously, but only two or three plants of 
eaoh and they were promptly removed. The cat's-ear (Hypochaeris 
radicata) was found in the Dana grounds at the time of the Nature 
Club meeting and a few days later on the roadside a mile or so from 
the Dana plax;e. Specimens of what I have l^ken to be the red- 
seeded dandelion were colleoted and sent to several correspondents 
who had requested them, and E. J. Winslow of Aubumdale, Mass., 
wrote that while my plants had the red seeds they were not Tardxacum 
erythroapermum, and he suggested they might be hybrids. As I lack 
material for comparison, I am sending specimens to New York Botan- 
ical Garden and Gray Herbarium for examination. Many species of 
hepatics, lichens and mosses were collected and have been determined 
at the New York Botanical Garden, but have not yet been checked up, 
so it is not known if there are any of special interest. 



A VARIETY OF MAIDENHAIR FERN NEW TO 
VERMONT 

L. Frances Jolley 

Adiantum pedatum var. aleuticum was first found by me two years 
ago in Canada at the foot of Orford Mountain. There it grows in 
great abundance and from 12 to 18 inches high and nearly as far 
across the fronds. I showed some specimens to C. H. Knowlton and 
he agreed with me that it certainly was different from the common 
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Adiantum pedatum and took spedmens to the Gray Herbarium for 
identification. They Immediately eaid it was Adiantum pedatum var. 
aleuticum, found usually more to the north and west and in high 
altitudes. 

Now I desired to find it in Vermont and, knowing that Belvidere 
Mountain in Eiden was in the same range and of the same asbestos 
formation as Orford, I went there to look for it. To my joy I found 
it in aibundance and beautiful plants. I now have plants from both 
stations growing in my garden. This last July several members of 
the Vermont Botanical Club visited the Eden station and collected 
specimens. 



The differences between Adiantum pedatum and its variety aleutir 
cum are as follows: Typical maidenhair fern has the pinnae spread- 
ing horizontally, with the pinnules oblong and having rounded ends. 
It grows in moist shady soil. 

Var. aleuticum grows in crevices of rock in full sunshine. The 
pinnae are much more upright. The pinnules are wing-shaped and 
have pointed ends. The plant is of thicker texture and more heavily 
fruited than the tjrpe. — Nellie F. Flynn, 



WHAT THE SEASON OF 1921 BROUGHT TO ME 

Inez Addie Howe 

The season of 1921 was a peculiar one from the naturalist's 
standpoint. The unusually warm weather of March and early April 
brought many species of birds abnormally early and rushed trees and 
plants Into bloom at unheard of dates. Then came the frosts of May and 
early June and the extreme heat and drouth of July and August. All 
of these conditions produced a strange sequence in the flower calendar 
of the season. 

By May 1 we had recorded 78 species at the museum. Things 
went on prosperously and by October 22 our list showed 839 species, 
many of which had been shown both in flower and fruit. This collec- 
tion was largely local and did not include many of the rare plants 
brought in from beyond our five mile radius. Included In this list 
were 36 additions to our local flora, as follows: Salix sericea, Yiola 
renifolia var. Brainerdiiy Vaccinium pennsylvanicumy Melica striata, 
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Pedicularis canadensis , Geranium pusillurru. Allium vineale, Olyceria 
laxay Agrostis Kyemalis, Festuca rubra var. suhvillosa, Valeriana offir 
dnaliSy Radicula sylvestriSy Juncus tenuis, Panicum Boscii, Scirpus 
cyperinuSj Onoclea sensibilis var. ohtusUohataf Rynchospora glomerata. 
Lychnis dioioat Iva Xantltifolia, Lycopodium inundatum, Cyperus 
fllmiculmis var. macilentus, Leontodon autumnaUSy Lepidium sativum, 
Carex ilava var. rectrirostra, O. platyphylla, C, eburnea, C, canescens 
var. subloliaceaj C, Behhii, (7. Novae-AngUae, C, festucacea, Carex mira- 
hilis, C. straminea, C. vesicarea, C. Pseudo-Cyperus, C, lurida var. 
gracilis. 

The treat of the season was, of course, the meeting of the cluhs at 
Lake Willoughby, a full account of which was published in the Yer- 
monter, Autumn edition, Nos. 7 and 8, Vol. 21, reprinted elsewhere in 
this issue. In October, J. M. Perham, who was surveying on Wheeler 
Mountain in the town of Westmore, found a large station for Poly po- 
dium vulgare var. camhricum. 

The best single day's botanizing which I did last season was at 
Calebs Pond in Walden. The high altitude, the pond, and the extensive 
swampy land all contributed habitats for the rarest of plants. 

In working over my own area after the Willoughby meetings I 
found stations for many of the carices that we found there. 

I always combine birds and flowers and on June 22 I saw a pair 
of Arctic three-toed woodpeckers. They were seen on three different 
occasions and two others besides me saw them. 

On May 19 I saw a pair of starlings carrying nesting materials 
into a hollow tree. I saw them several times in that vicinity, and 
this spring there were six individuals in the same region. I wondered 
if these might have been the adults of last year, with their family. 

A pair of black-crowned night herons spenrt over two months, 
August to Octofber, in St. Johnsbury in the region of Sleeper's River. 
This was quite an unusual visitation. 

Extreme drouth and killing frosts made our season for birds and 
flowers much shorter than usual, and everything passed so hurriedly 
that many plant specimens were much leas perfect than usual, and 
fewer well-fruited specimens were obtainable. 

On the other hand, the receding of the waters in the ponds al- 
lowed many seeds of marsh and water plants to germinate in the oozy 
borders, so that furnished stations for several species new to our 
region. 

Taken as a whole, 1921 was a strange, but prosperous year. 
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NOTES 

New Form of Interrupted Fern 

The curious interrupted fern from Bridgewater Corners, discov- 
ered some years ago by Mrs. W. E. Mack of West Woodstock, and 
exhibited to the club, has been examined by several fern specialists, 
and a description and pnotographs will soon be published in the Fern 
Journal. It will be known as Oamunda Claytoniana, forma Mackiana. 
— E. M. Kittredge. 

White-Flowered Polygala 

Several plants of Polygala paucifolia bearing pure white flowers 
were found near the village of Proctor by a school girl and later iden- 
tified by a visitor in the Proctor Library, where the children took 
their plants to compete for the prize offered by the librarian. Nature 
work such as is encouraged by the Proctor and Vergennes libraries — 
and others — is of the greatest benefit to the communities. Would that 
all villages maintaining libraries or community houses would see 
the advantage to their residents of teaching the children the value and 
beauty of the birds and flowers of the vicinity — E. M. Kittredge. 

Hartland Nature Gub 

During the July, 1922, meeting of the Hartland Nature Club, held 
at North Hartland, nearly 150 plants were observed, and many of the 
less common were collected for the club herbarium. Of these latter 
several are of interest to the state at large. Mrs. A. B. Morgan dis- 
covered Selaginella apus in a little depression of the pasture which 
was the scene of most of the "birding and botanizing" of the day. 
This so far as we know makes the fourth station for this species. 
Brassica Napus, in fruit, was collected near the woolen mill, and Ver- 
bena hastata X urticaefoliat growing with both parents in flne flower, 
on the river bank by Miss Kittredge. Through the courtesy of the 
club the latter specimen was presented to the New York Botanical 
Garden in response* to Dr. Pennell's request for a specimen from that 
locality. The wound-wort Stachys palustris, Great St. John's wort, 
Hypericum Ascyron, and the small forget-me-not, Myosotis laxa were 
considered good finds in that field. Further down the sandy shore was 
carpeted with the creeping spearwort, Ranunculus Flammula var. 
reptans, and the banks were gay with quantities of the beautiful 
swamp milk-weed, Asclepias incarnata. — E. M. Kittredge. 
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Ydlow-Flowered Veratrum 

Several plants of Veratrum bearing yellow flowers liave been 
located in a meadow near the village of Woodstock. They differ in 
many particulars from the yellow flowered plant found in Plymouth 
two years ago; the flowers are less brilliant in color; the leaves not 
at all glaucus — quite like the common form in fact. The plants, while 
less robust than the common form, are not as delicate as the one from 
Plymouth. They are situated in wet, or at least damp places, and 
bloomed considerably later than the common form. Three or four 
plants of the common form are to be seen in adjacent flelds, but none 
are in the immediate neighborhood of the yellow plants. It is hoped 
that they can be observed next year during the blooming season. It 
will not be possible to study them after maturing fruit, as the flelds 
will soon be cut. — E. M. Kittredge, 

Three-Toed Woodpecker in Mendon 

Twenty-flve years ago, before the conifers were cut off by lumber- 
men, it was not unusual to see one or more three-toed woodpeckers in 
the vicinity of Rutland, especially in the winter, and both the white- 
backed and black-backed species have been found breeding on Mount 
Pico in Sherburne by George H. Ross of Rutland. These birds have 
nearly disappeared from Central Vermont, however, and it gave the 
writer a great deal of pleasure to see a male of the black-backed species 
in Mendon on September 25, 1921. The bird was observed at a distance 
of 20 feet and it was feeding on a dead soft-wood tree, its favorite 
habitat. Although I have been afleld a great deal in every month of 
the year, the only other records I have for three-toed woodpeckers for 
two decades are as follows: April 29, 1906; white-backed, Bald Moun- 
tain in Mendon, on dead spruce; June 12, 1912, white-backed. Mount 
Horrid, Rochester, on dead spruce, apparently breeding. — George L, 
Kirk. 

Fern Culture 

Miss Nancy Darling of Sky Farm, Woodstock, reports growing suc- 
cessfully young ferns, sent from Florida. Polystichum adiantiforme 
(Forst) J. Sm., is a large luxuriant fern native to the West Indies and 
South America and having deeply notched, twioe-pinnate fronds of a 
dark green color, glistening, coriaceous and evergreen. It is much 
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handsomer than the house ferns usually cultivated and It Is easily 
grown. This plant, received in 1913 from Lake Helen, Fla., has been 
once divided and yet it measured last winter one yard in height and 
width. It produced yearly several beautiful fronds. 

The following ferns, grown together in one pot, were sent from 
Lakeland, Pla., in 1919: Woodwardia virginica (L.) Sm., which fruits; 
Woodwardia areolata (L.) Schott; Dryopteris Horidana (Hook) 
Kuntze, and a delicately beautiful fern unknown to Miss Darling. All 
are living and each has produced several new fronds. 

Eragrostis at Shushan, N. Y. 

Frank Dobbin of Shushan, N. Y., writes: "It may be of interest 
to club members, particularly in Rutland and Bennington Counties, that 
I found three species of Eragrostis, not given in the Vermont Flora, 
near my home, which is about three miles from the Vermont border, 
viz.: Eragrostis Frankii (Fisch. Mey & Lall.) Steud.; E. Eragrostis 
(L.) Karst; E. peregrina Wiegand., all growing on gravelly soil. 
These have been identified for me by the New York Botanical Garden 
and Professor Hitchcock of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D. C. 

A Giant Amelanchier 

The shadbush is generally found as a shrub or small tree in central 
Vermont, but the writer happened upon a specimen in Mend on during 
July, 1921, which was a veritable giant of its kind. The tree, Amelan- 
chier laevis Wiegand., stood 40 feet high and its trunk measured 16 
inches in diameter six feet above the ground. The tree had the 
spreading form of an apple tree rather than the usual slimmer type 
of the shad. The specimen is in a pasture on the Gleason farm. — 
George L. Kirk. 

Red Mulberry in Rutland County 

In September, 1921, the writer collected Morus rubra L. in West 
Haven, a number of the trees growing on a ledge. At the same place 
was found Quercus muhlemhergii Engelm. The mulberry had here- 
tofore been found in Vermont only at Pownal and this is an extension 
of its range in the State about 50 miles northward. The Flora gives 
only two stations for the oak, both in the Champlain valley. — G. H. 
Ross. 
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Mammoth Horsetail 

A specimen of Equisetum fluviatile L. collected by Leston A. 
Wheeler, Townshend, near the "Salmon Hole" in Brookline has a 
rootstock 50 inches long; 17 stems, the tallest of which measures 56^ 
inches and with an average of 53 inches. In mounting the specimen 
Mr. Wheeler used 16 sheets of paper. Mr. Wheeler reports the location 
of several new stations for Selaginella apus in Townshend and Newfane 
during the past season. In some of the stations the plant is very 
abundant and beautiful. Mr. Wheeler has collected a considerable 
number of specimens of Rudbeckia Mrta which show all forms of grada- 
tion in the flower from a bunch of irregularly shaped green leaves to 
large and perfect flowers. "It will be interesting to watch them an- 
other year in order to see if any of these forms again develop," he 
writes. 



Program of the Hartland Nature Ouh 

Miss Nancy Darling 

The Hartland Nature Club, with Miss Elizabeth Billings of Wood- 
stock, President, reports for 1922, a full program, diversified by field 
meetings, colored slides and lectures. 

Among the last is one on "Geological Studies at the Gravel Pit," 
by Dr. Williams; "Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms," by Miss Bur- 
lingham; and "Another Year as an Egg Collector," by Mr. Karl Pember. 

The special subjects are "Mosses and Minerals of Windsor County." 

The Mother Nature Studies Class of Windsor High School, recently 
identified with the H. N. C, is making a collection of weeds and 
minerals. 

"I found Linaria canadensis in August, 1922, along the railroad 
track at Starr Farm beach, five miles north of Burlington. This is 
the most northerly station in the State as far as I know. Linaria 
minor (L.) Desf., first reported for Vermont at West Rutland by George 
L. Kirk in 1909, is getting very common along the railroad about 
Burlington and elsewhere." — Nellie F. Flynn. 

Leston A. Wheeler of Townshend writes: "A flower of Gypripe- 
dium acaule has just been handed me which was collected near Marl- 
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boro Four Corners by Miss Eleanor Willard. The flower appeared 
somewhat larger than ordinary and upon Investigation proved to have 
one perfect 'shoe' nearly enclosed in another, which was a size larger. 
Both 'shoes' were of good color and otherwise normal." 

D. Lewis Dutton of Brandon is endeavoring to compile a list of the 
lichens of New England and would like to receive information as to 
any local lists that may have been published. 

Mrs. W. E. Mack of South Woodstock has raised several plants 
from seed of the hybrid Mallow (Malva alcea X moachata) found a few 
years ago near Bridgewater. They are now beginning to bloom and are 
very beautiful, showing clearly the characters of both supposed parents. 
Just as did the original plants. 

Vermont, like the rest of northern New England, was visited by an 
unus%al number of crossbills during the summer of 1922, both the 
American and white-winged species being recorded, the former being 
the more numerous. The birds arrived unusually early, being first 
seen about Rutland, August 7. The majority soon passed southward, 
but a few remained through August and September, only an occasional 
one being seen after the latter month. Crossbills have not been so 
numerous in the vicinity of Rutland in many years as they were during 
the first few days of their incursion. — George L. Kirk. 

A third Vermont station for Juncus Torreyi Coville has been dis- 
covered, the writer having found it growing in West Haven. This 
station is several miles from any railroad, which the plant frequently 
follows. — Q, H, Rosa, 

The Bulletins of the Vermont Bird Club, Nos. 1 to 8, inclusive, 
can now be obtained of Mrs. Nellie F. Flynn, 251 S. Willard St., 
Burlington, Vt. 



Mushrooms 

Each summer for the past three years Miss Nancy Darling of 
Woodstock has found at or near her home morels, coral mushrooms, 
and edible boleti which she has enjoyed as table delicacies. 
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NEW MEMBERS 
Botanical Qub 

Miss E. Mabel Brownell 196 S. Willard St, Burlington, Vt. 

Mrs. Maud Chisholm Proctor, Vt. 

Henry T. Douglas Burlington, Vt. 

J. A. Drushel Harris Teachers' College, St. Liouis, Mo. 

Miss Litta B. Fisher 500 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Lynn W. Pullam Westminster, Vt. 

Miss Miriam Hill 60 Elliott Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Miss Gladys W. Jones 10 High Street, Pair Haven, Vt. 

Irving F. Kelley St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mrs. Carroll K. Loomis Putney, Vt. 

Miss Minnie L. Marshall Lancaster, N. H. 

Mrs. Robert M. Schley 74 Summer Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

-^ % Mrs. Edward Welling North Bennington, Vt. 

Dr. John Brainerd 419 Boylston Street, Boston, Maw: 

J. A. Drushel Harris Teachers' College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Lynn W. Fullam Westminster, Vt. 

Miss Gladys W. Jones 10 High St., Fair Haven, Vt. 

Irving F. Kelley St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mrs. Carroll K. Loomis Putney, Vt. 

Karl A. Pember Woodstock, Vt. 

Mrs. Edward Welling North Bennington, Vt. 



CHANGE IN NAME OR ADDRESS 
Botanical Qub 

Stewart H. Burnham, Department of Botany, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Herbert N. Dutton, as previously printed, should be 
Harry N. Dutton, The Tavern, Grafton, Vt.; Miss Violet S. French 
becomes Mrs. Harry C. Ridlon, Green Mountain School, Bennington, 
Vt.; Miss Louise C. Hazen, 63 Washington Square, New York; Miss 
Margaret Heatley, becomes Mrs. Margaret H. Moss, P. O. Box 1176, 
Johannesburg, South Africa; Dr. Luther P. Sprague, as previously pub- 
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lished, should be Dr. Leonard P. Sprague, Chateaugay, N. Y.; Miss 
Phoebe M. Towle, Enosburg Falls, Vt; Dr. Phlneas W. Whiting, tfni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, la.; Mrs. Phineas W. Whiting, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

Bird Qub 

Miss Violet S. French, becomes Mrs. Harry C. Ridlon, Green 
Mountain School, Bennington, Vt.; Miss Lydia Heller, as published, 
should be Miss Lydia HiUer, State School, Vergennes, Vt.; Mason 
Towle should be William Mason Towle, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 



MEMBERS DROPPED 
Botanical CLuh 

Mrs. Ezra Brainerd, Frank H. Brooks, Miss Edwina Butterfield, 
Mrs. A. H. Colton, Miss Ada Porter Crane, Miss EJthel A. Eddy, Ray- 
mond D. Flanagan, Mrs. Chester Loomis, Richard M. Marble, Prof. 
W. J. Morse, Miss Fannie J. Parkhurst, Prof. A. K. Peitersen, D. Eddy 
Potter, Mrs. Mary Goddard Potter, Oliver T. Presbrey, Miss Hazel H. 
Riley, Mrs. W. T. Scofield, Prof. E. A. Shaw, G. C. Shedd, Mrs. Emily H. 
Terry, Rev. Dr. John M. Thomas, Miss Dorothy Votey, Frederick W. 
Ward, Mrs. F. W. Ward, Mrs. D. C. Webster, Miss Emeline Webster, 
Miss Grace Wheeler, Rev. Levi Wild. 

Bird Qub 

Miss Belle Anderson, Miss M. Elizabeth Bogg, Frank H. Brooks, 
Miss Julia A. Chase, Mrs. A. H. Colton, Miss Ada Porter Crane, Mrs. 
J. D. Davis, R. V. N. Davis, Miss Shirley Farr, C. C. Gates, Frank L. 
Hoag, Miss Annie M. Holcomb, Dr. Clifton D. Howe, Charles H. Jones, 
Duane E. Kent, Richard M. Marble, Mrs. L. H. Noyes, Mrs. Agnes M. 
Paxton, W. H. Phillips, C. P. Tarbell, Remington Vernam, Mrs. George 
W. Wales. 
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